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International Affairs 


The diplomatic duel between 

THE FAR EAST Russia and Japan over Korea 

held much of the world’s atten- 
tion during December, and as the month drew 
to a close even the unimaginative mind could 
see the multiplication of the dread portent 
of war—such a war as, if it takes place, must 
materially alter the map of Eastern Asia and 
bring very near, if common-enough vaticina- 
tions hold the truth, the struggle between the 
Slav and the Saxon for the hegemony of the 
world. For, whether Japan were helped by 
Western powers to defeat Russia and push her 
back upon her track, or, unaided, Japan were 
left to suffer overthrow, it could not but be 
that thereafter the awful conflict of the 
world’s greatest forces would be on ‘‘to the 
death.’”” The struggle might be intermittent, 
there might be considerable periods of peace, 
but permanent peace could scarcely be looked 
for till it should be clearly determined which 
of the two types of Occidental civilization 
should be dominant on the vast Pacific sea- 
board. 

The intelligent and acute foreign correspond- 
ent of the Contemporary Review, Dr. E. J. 
Dillon, in the December issue of that magazine, 
pointed out what, more than any mere con- 
crete fact of the situation, has constituted 
the danger that war would break out. ‘‘The 
maintenance of peace will mean a Russian 
victory, and diplomatists on both shores of 
the Sea of Japan are keenly alive to the fact.” 
It may be that ere these lines reach the eye 
of any reader the danger—for the present— 
will be past, but the temper of the Japanese 
has been so severely tried and their fears have 
been so aroused, that ‘‘desperate but not hope- 
less” is the phrase used in Paris to characterize 
the situation. The most serious feature of 
the case, as seen by the Tribune of New York 
is the fact that no assurances are given to 
Japan that anything will be gained for her 


by withholding her hand. It is apparent 
enough that any concession that Russia may 
make to Japan will be but temporary, and will 
hold but vill she shall be better able to crush 
Japan completely and finally. ‘‘Time,’”’ as Dr. 
Dillon truly says, ‘‘is Russia’s most powerful 
ally, and if she would find it an arduous task 
to crush her rival to-day and an extremely 
costly matter to try the experiment, the diffi- 
culty will have disappeared in a year or two, 
when a word will accomplish what a fleet and 
an army might perhaps find it impossible to 
effect.” 


The unprecedented action of the Japanese Diet, 
recorded elsewhere, resulting in the dissolution 
of that body, was a significant indication of the 
state of the popular mind. On December 12, 
the Russian reply to the Japanese proposals was 
received at Tokio. Five days later, advices from 
Tokio indicated that the Japanese statesmen 
were dissatisfied with the Russian response. The 
dispatch of troops to Korea was said to beimminent. 
Russia was still pushing troops to the East and a 
strong squadron was soon to leave the Mediter- 
ranean for the Chinese waters. War prognostica- 
tions copiously increased. Japan’s reply to Russia 
requested the latter to reconsider certain points 
which could not possibly be accepted by the for- 
mer. English influence was reported to be directed 
to keeping Japan cool. The influence of France’ 
was also being directed to the same end. Baron 
Hayashi, the Japanese Minister at London, was 
quoted as saying that there was some arrange- 
ment for the support of Japan by Great Britain, 
provided Japan agreed to accept a compromise. 

It next transpired (a Berlin dispatch) that Great 
Britain had informed Russia that the demands of 
Japan were held to be just and that the information 
had produced a desirable impression upon Russia. 
But it was denied at St. Petersburg that any further 
concessions would be made to Japan. Neither 
would Japan concede. And so at Christmas time 
the Bethlehem song of peace was but indistinctly 
heard. On January 3, conferences with the Japan- 
ese Minister at St. Petersburg were in progress, but 
at Tokio war was regarded as wholly probable. 

Before stopping, let us push this record to the point 
of saying that on January 4 it was announced at 
St. Petersburg that a new communication would be 
sent to Tokio in a few days, and that the diplomats 
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of the Czar were not apprehensive of grave results. 
But who can tell what a day may bring forth? 


It is well known that conside1- 
set able suspicion exists in South 

American countries respecting 
the ambitions and purposes of the United 
States. Mr. Charles M. Pepper, who lately 
made an extensive trip through South America, 
as Special Commissioner for the Second Inter- 
national Conference of American States, for 
the purpose of investigating the great projected 
Pan-American Railway, says that it is the 
attempted appropriation by the United States 
of the broader term of America that causes 
the justest and keenest irritation. 

The United States is not so well known in 
many parts of the continent as are some of the 
European nations. But very few North 
Americans are seen south of the equator. 
The English are numerous, their investments 
including mines, railways. bank shares and 
the nitrate fields. The Germans chiefly are 
mastering the custom of the countries in which 
trade is sought. German capital is largely 
invested in general commerce, banks and 
shipping. The Germans are said to be 
‘‘over-cautious”’ in regard to mines, railways 
and development enterprises. French inter- 
ests include harbor-works, mines, mortgage 
loan banks and some exploitation projects in 
the interior of various countries. Italy has 
two important colonies at Lima and Val- 
paraiso, both engaged in retail trade. 

Mr. Pepper is of the opinion that the im- 
press which the European colonies have made 
on South American customs is less aecided 
than is commonly thought. He thinks that 
the weaker countries have felt drawn toward 
the United States, and that the stronger and 
- more aggressive ones have come to realize 
that they cannot alienate themselves from 
their neighbors, big or little. 


A new German colony is being established in 
Southern Brazil. A recent dispatch from Hanover, 
Germany, stated that the Hanseatic Colonization 
Company has a grant of more than a million and a 
half acres in Brazil and that a considerable loan 
has been floated in the interests of the new colony. 
Herr Plate, president of the North German Lloyd 
Steamship Company and a leading member of the 
Hanseatic Company, says: “Conditions are very 
promising for German settlers. In a year or two 
we expect to have the regular stream of German 
emigration turned in the direction of the company’s 
lands. However, I want to add that the settling 
of our people down there is purely an economic 
matter, and is absolutely without any political 
background. We merely desire an outlet for our 
surplus people and goods in a place where Germans 
can remain Germans.”’ 


During December the new republic of Pan- 
ama was in the position of the small dog 
protected by a huge Newfoundland against 
the threatened attack of a too powerful ad- 
versary. Only that the knowledge that the 
United States Government was ready to put 
ships and men and money to the defense of 
Panama against a Colombian invasion—ap- 
parently only this deterred the Bogota au- 
thorities from making real though sensationa!] 
stories of military advances upon the isthmus. 
“The Colombian forces recently landed near 
the Atrato River have abandoned the attempt 
to invade Panama and returned to Cartagena; 
another expedition which left Bogota has been 
recalled.’’ Such dispatches told the story- 
the American warships all the while patrolling 
the coasts and American marines landing on 
the isthmus and going into camps. And yet, 
up to January 2, it was stated in various dis- 
patches that General Reyes, not having yet 
received the reply of the Washington authori- 
ties to his representations in behalf of Colombia, 
was only awaiting a reply in order to determine 
whether it should be peace or war between 
Colombia and the United States. 

On the 22d of December a statement wis 
sent out from Washington, as made to 
representative of the Associated Press by a 
European Ambassador of high rank, running as 
follows: ‘‘Refusal by the United States to 
consent to a proposition from Colombia for a 
reference of the Panama question to the 
Hague Tribunal is expected, and will be fully 
approved by the European powers.’’ The 
course of the Washington Government has 
been generally approved by the authorities 
of the nations on both sides of the Atlantic. 

In Mexico, press opinion has shown division and 
tendencies toward a somewhat cynical inquiry as 
to what the United States would do next. The 
Government is reported as on the whole viewing the 
course of events unfavorably, but as in no wise dis- 
posed to assume an unfriendly attitude toward the 
United States. Advices from Central America 
have shown that if some people are discontented 
with the establishment of the Panama republic, 
the majority are jubilant over the event and its an- 
ticipated consequences. A notable utterance is 
that of a Colombian in a Costa Rican newspaper. 
Dr. Modesto Garcés, a well-known politician, is 
quoted as declaring: ‘‘Asa Colombian, I regret the 
separation of the isthmus from the rest of Colombia. 
But justice compels me to recognize that the bad 
Colombian administration in general is the cause 
which made the isthmus of Panama proclaim its 
independence.” In South America, the New York 
Tribune finds no evidence of any considerable 
enmity toward the United States save in Colombia, 
Venezuela, Ecuador and Chile. Says the Tribune: 
“Tt is not surprising that in these four states, form- 
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ing a small minority of the continent, there are 
some sentiments of disaffection and even of enmity 
toward the United States. We are not sure, how- 
ever, that such sentiments are either popularly 
or ollicially dominant, while we perceive unmistak- 
able evidences that, instead of increasing in volume 
and intensity, they are decreasing, and are more 
and more being counterbalanced with more sane 
and more amicable views.’’ Chile has for many 
years been less friendly to the United States than 
have any of her neighbors, but the papers of San- 
tiago and Valparaiso are affirming that the South 
American states have nothing to fear from this 
country. In Europe, the sentiment is practically 
unanimous in favor of recognizing Panama. Eng- 
land was at first reticent, “discreetly waiting, but 
showing no signs of disapproving’’ what had been 
done by Panama and the United States. There 
was much rejoicing in Panama on Christmas over 
the tidings that Great Britain had granted recog- 
nition of the republic. France acted before the 
end of November, guarantees having been given 
by Panama to protect French interests and ‘‘to 
maintain and interpret in their widest sense the 
contracts’’ previously made. On December 5th 
the German Consul at Colon oflicially advised the 
Panaman authorities that he had been instructed by 
cable from Germany to recognize the republic. 
Two davs later, at St. Petersburg, United States 
Ambassador McCormick was notified of Russia’s 
decision to the same effect. Austria-Hungary and 
Denmark next acted, according to the dispatches. 
On the 26th word reached Washington that Italy 
had also “* recognized.”’ 

After the conclusion of the “arguments 
before the Venezuelan Arbitration Tribunal 
at The Hague, on the 13th of November, 
the Court adjourned and a month was given 
for the depositing with the Secretary General 
of complete statements of claims by the various 
powers. A dispatch from The Hague in 
mid-December stated that the judgment 
of the Court would be delivered in February. 


According to Minister Bowen, the entire case, 
including a whole year’s work, has cost Venezuela 
only $9,500. To thisthesum of $1,500may beadded 
if the Court decides to make Venezuela pay a por- 
tion of the general expenses of the sessions. “ 
believe,” says Mr. Bowen, ‘‘that this showing will 
do much to popularize arbitration, by showing the 
smaller powers that it is not an enormously ex- 
pensive method of settling disputes.” 


The Acre Territory dispute between Bolivia 
and Brazil has, as it appears, been finally 
settled. The treaty was signed in November, 
the text to be published after approval by 
the Brazilian Congress. 


The principal points in this dispute were whether 
the territory beyond the tenth degree of latitude 
should become Brazilian territory, and whether 
Brazil should pay Bolivia a large sum of money, 
build a railroad around the great falls of the Madeira, 
to give Bolivia perpetual free transit down the 
Madeira and Amazon, and to cede her a port on 
the Paraguay River. ‘It is well,’ says the New 
York Tribune, ‘‘for Brazil to possess Acre, since 
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it forms a natural part of her great Amazonian 
forest region, and she is best able to develop its rich 
resources. On the other hand, the commercial 
concessions granted will be of enormous value to 
Bolivia. Hitherto that republic has been entirely 
shut away from the sea, save through courtesy of 
foreign powers. Under this treaty, and by virtue 
of the improvements promised in it, she will now 
for all time have the right of navigating the Amazon 
to the sea, thus giving her an outlet to the Atlantic, 
while the port on the Paraguay will give her a 
second outlet by way of the River Plata. Such out- 
lets will be of greater value to her than the Acri 
territory would have been had she retained th 
latter; for it is notorious that she was so incompe- 
tent to exploit Acre herself that she was ready to 
make a concession of it to a foreign corporation.” 

The forests of Acre are said to be the richest in 
rubber in the whole world, and rubber forests have 
come to be classed with gold mines as sources’ of 
wealth. 

There have been reports that Chile has finally 
ended the prolonged dispute with Peru by 
permanently and irrevocably annexing the 


provinces of Tacna and Arica. 


The development of friendly 
relations between England and 
France, which, on the 14th of 
last October, resulted in the signing in London 
of an arbitration treaty between the two 
nations (a little over four years after the 
conclusion of the famous convention at The 
Hague for the settlement of international 
disputes), was an event of the first magnitude 
in the international affairs of Europe. It 
may fairly be expected that these hereditary 
foes during centuries will now, for at least 
five years during which the treaty is to be in 
force, stand well together for the peace and 
well-being of the world. The principal article 
of the treaty runs as follows: 

“Differences of a judicial order, or such as re- 
late to the interpretation of treaties existing 
between the two contracting parties, which may 
arise between them, and which it may not be pos- 
sible to settle by means of diplomacy, shall be sub- 
mitted to the Permanent Court of Arbitration 
established at The Hague by the convention of 
July 29, 1899, on condition, however, that they do 
not involve either vital interests or the inde- 
pendence or honor of the two contracting States 
and that they do not affect the interests of a third 
power.” 

The principal questions now in debate between the 
two countries are that of the ‘French shore” of 
Newfoundland, and that of the mixed jurisdiction 
in the New Hebrides archipelago. 

An opinion contrary to expectations has been 
expressed by Mr. Robert H. Sherard, who knows 
Paris very well, and who has declared his skepticism 
as to the long continuance of friendship between 
France and Great Britain. His words are: “I 


EUROPEAN 
RELATIONS 


know that the French do not like the En#lish. 
Since the war in the Transvaal this hatred has de- 
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veloped into a perfect mania. You will have 
seen Pierre Loti’s book on India with the sarcasm 
directed against the English on its title page. 
Real friendship is impossible, leaving all considera- 
tions of political rivalry out of the question, between 
two nations who totally misunderstand each 
other.’”’ It is significantly added that ‘if abuse is 
to cease, there is another thing that must also cease 
—this time a thing that has taken root in England, 
and threatens to result in serious consequences 
to the commerce of France—namely, the protec- 
tionist agitation. And France must head off Eng- 
lish protectionism by concessions to English com- 
merce. No easy task, therefore, confronts the 
promoters of Franco-British union.’’ This the 
editors of Le Temps fully realize, as utterances 
from that paper have very clearly attested. 

For a number of years influences which have had 
a distinct bearing on the present friendly relations 
have been at work in France. It has been known 
that much of the hostile criticism of England which 
has appeared in Parisian newspapers has not repre- 
sented the views of the Government. On matters 
of foreign policy the French authorities have 
shown themselves disposed to be on good terms 
with England. Much of the credit for what has 
come to pass is attributed to the French Foreign 
Minister, M. Delcassé, who held a conciliatory at- 
titude over the Fashoda affair and has uniformly 
showed himself possessed of a clear, calm judgment 
and rare tact. M. Delcassé has been “admirably 
seconded,” as a writer in the Fortnightly Review 
has said, by M. Cambon, the French Ambassador 
in London. 

The signing of the treaty by Foreign Minister 
Lansdowne and the French Ambassador Cam- 
bon divided attention with the visit of the King 
and Queen of Italy to Paris which has been 
thought not unlikely to result in a similar 
treaty. The Franco-English and Franco-Ital- 
ian rapprochéments are significant not only 
because of their international results but also, 
as remarks M. Pressensé, because they each 
unite two countries animated by the same 
spirit, one in progress and in liberty. 

Forwaerts, the German Socialist organ— 
‘‘the most daring of German papers,”’ is out- 
spoken on the “growing isolation of Ger- 
many—brought about by her own famous 
Weltpolitik.’” On the day when the arbi- 
tration treaty between England and France 
was signed in London (October 14) the King of 
Italy referred in Paris to the rapprochement 
between France and Italy. Russia has been 
allied with France since 1892. England and 
Italy may now be regarded as on the side of 
France. The position of Austria is some- 
what undecided in consequence of the troubles 
with Hungary, though the Emperor has re- 
cently declared his purpose to maintain the 
Triple Alliance. 


By the alliance of 1879 Austria and Germany 
were to have equal standing, but the present atti- 


tude of Austria to her northern neighbor has been 
described as that of ‘‘vassal to suzerain.”’ In 
Rome, Austria has been as a help to Germany’s 
imperialism by means of the Catholic. Church. 
In the East, she has served where Germany’s 
direct action would have offended Russia. Yet 
Russia is credited with a secret influence in Aus- 
tria, and ‘‘all this Austrian usefulness to Germany 
promises to end if the German element happen not 
to triumphin the domestic tumult with which Austria 
is now engrossed.’’ Russia and Austria are rivals 
in the Balkan peninsula, but in 1897 Russia made 
concessions to Austria in the Balkans and lately 
the Czar planned a visit to Vienna. The Pan- 
German aim to get hold of Trieste and Istria 
(still under the House of Hapsburg) in case of the 
fall of the Austrian empire, has excited anger 
against all things German in Hungarian and many 
Austrian breasts. ‘ 

Italy is friendly to neither Austria nor Germany, 
She entered the Triple Alliance in 1882 only in a fit 
of anger against France for the seizure of Tunis in 
Northern Africa—which had belonged to Italy 
and had been largely colonized by Italians. But 
the Dreibund has greatly weakened and _ Italy 
joins England in cultivating friendlier relations 
with France. 

The hostility between France and Germany 
remains one of the most vital and pivotal facts 
of the European situation. Plenty has been said, 
as the London Spectator remarked not long since, 
as to Germany’s friendliness to France, and as to 
France having abandoned all but a Platonic affec- 
tion for Alsace-Lorraine; but animosity on this 
point still remains a dominating factor, and those 
who fail to recognize this cannot understand 
European politics. 

The rivalry between Germany and England dates 
from about 1885. Friction wasengendered when 
Germany was drawn into world affairs and grew 
hungry for possessions in various parts of the earth. 
It has recently been declared that Anglophobia is 
lessening in Germany. 

According to the London correspondent of 
the New York Sun, the Kaiser is returning to 
the Bismarckian policy of friendliness with 
Russia. A Russo-German alliance, not only 
for the East, but also for Europe, would have 
significant ultimate results. Such an alliance 
would cost Germany much, as the alliance 
with Russia has cost France much, but 
Germany might better pay the price than find 
herself in such a state of isolation as would 
reduce her to comparative insignificance in 
the international world. 

Germany appears to be getting the worst 
of the tariff war with Canada. 

Canada began it by denouncing her treaty with 
Germany in order to become able to give preferen- 
tial treatment to England in 1898. Germany then 
acted as “necessitated by German law,”’’ to recall 
Baron von Richtofen’s expression. ‘This led Can- 
ada, in April of last year, to impose a ‘retaliatory 
surtax on German goods. Next Germany made 
the mistake of proposing to take England off of her 
most-favored nation list, though England gives free 
entry to most German products. But nce Ger- 
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many is troubled because England may adopt pro- 
tection policy, and Germany is also complaining 
that the Canadian surtax has greatly injured the 
Saxon textile industry and has also seriously affected 
the German toy industry. The German Chamber 
of Commerce has urged making terms with Canada. 
It has recognized the peril to Germany in a customs 
war with both Canada and England. 

The following notes are appended: 

There have been rumors, following a visit of King 
Leopold of Belgium to Emperor Francis Joseph 
of Austria, that the latter is not unwilling to act as 
arbitrator of the Anglo-Belgian differences concern- 
ing the Kongo Free State. 

In mid-November much satisfaction was reported 
at St. Petersburg with the results of visits of the 
Czar upon the German Emperor at Wiesbaden and 
of Count Lamsdorff, the Russian Foreign Minister, 
upon M. Delcassé, French Foreign Minister, to 
whom he bore an autograph letter from the Czar. 
It was said that a complete understanding be- 
tween Russia and both France and Germany had 
been established regarding Eastern and Far Eastern 
matters, rendering Russia’s rear secure in case of 
hostilities with Japan. The Czar was expected 
to visit Rome. His failure to do so was followed 
with stories of resentment in Italy and expressions 
there of sympathy with Japan as against Russian 
encroachments. 

In accordance with Great Britain’s determination 
to withhold diplomatic relations from the present 
Servian Government, it was reported from Vienna 
in November that the British chargé d’affaires 
there refused to receive the congratulations of King 
Peter’s Government on the birthday of King 
Edward. In December, the departure from Bel- 
grade of the Ministers of Germany, Austria, Russia, 
Italy and Turkey, ostensibly for holiday purposes, 
was reported to be really in consequence of the fact 
that King Peter had negatived their demands for 
the punishment of the assassins of King Alexander 
and Queen Draga. 

No Anglo-Italian arbitration treaty has resulted 
from a visit of the King and Queen of Italy to Engt 
land last November, despite the reports that such a 
treaty was contemplated. The Italian Ambas- 
sador at London has said that such a treaty is 
quite unnecessary. The Nation remarks that Italy 
is the only country in Europe where the English 
are not only tolerated but liked. An international 
understanding rarely has so solid a basis as exists 
between the two countries. 

The successful exploration of 

ppc bn ney Africa, followed near the end 
of the nineteenth century by 

the partition of much of its territory among 
the European powers, has rimmed the ‘‘ Dark 
Continent’’ with such brightness as belongs 
to the outposts of civilization, and sent into 
the interior gleams that render somewhat 
less mysterious the regions of the head-waters 
of the great rivers. Africa is said to have 
become the ‘“‘hinterland’’ of Europe. Eight 
European nations now control territories 
there, two of them (England and France) 
having areas equal in each case to about the 
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entire area of the United States. The only 
important independent States now remaining 
are Morocco, Abyssinia and Liberia. 

Morocco, which during the past year and 
a half has been agitated by a revolt against 
the rule of the Sultan and which is the most 
desirable part of Africa not yet appropriated 
by European powers, is virtually in the hands 
of England, France and Spain, its chief 
creditors. The reports that France was soon 
to assume a protectorate over the country 
have not proven true. But it appears that 
by recent additional loans France has become 
the largest creditor of the Sultan, and that 
she has the permission of both England and 
Spain to assist the Government in suppressing 
the Pretender to the throne and ending the 
rebellion. The Sultan cannot do this work 
alone. it has been stated in communications 
from London that when once Abdul Aziz is 
firmly reseated on his throne, the French 
authorities will reorganize the Moorish finances 
and economics, carefully maintaining the 
status quo of the Empire. The task bids fair 
to be a prolonged and difficult one, the chief 
obstacle to its successful accomplishment 
being the proverbial impatience inhering in 
the French character. 


The situation appears to warrant the statement 
that France is about to acquire the preponderating 
influence in Moorish affairs to which her possessions 
in the adjoining country of Algeria may be said to 
give her some sort of title. That England is willing 
to consent to this is one of the consequences of the 
better feeling now prevailing in the two countries 
and doubtless implies something to England’s 
advantage in the Mediterranean and in Egypt. 

The Sultan suffered some criticism in European 
circles in consequence of the payment of the second 
instalment of $50,000 to the American syndicate 
undertaking the Moorish Exhibit at the St. Louis 
Exhibition. The Moorish Government, pleading 
the crisis in its affairs, had declined to consider = 
payment of claims of Europeans who have suffered 
the loss of property through the rebellion. 

Germany is said to have advised the Sultan of 
Turkey to assert his authority as Khalif in Morocco, 
and seek to dictate matters, but Abdul Hamid has 
no need to cross the Mediterranean to find all the 
troubles he can attend to. 

The Belgian authorities have continued 
active in the effort to bring to naught Great 
Britain’s movement to have them brought 
to account for alleged cruelties in the Kongo 
Free State and violations of treaty agreements 
made with the European powers at the time 
when the Free State was set up nearly twenty 
years ago and committed to the management 
of King Leopold. 

The situation was rendered serious for Belgium 
by the course of the British Government in its note 
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to Belgium and to the other signatory powers last 
July, and by Lord Lansdowne’s (British Foreign 
Minister) invitation to the powers to consider 
the submission to the Hague Tribunal of the issues 
involved. The Belgians have insisted that the 
main allegations are untrue and the Government 
is unwilling to submit questions of internal ad- 
ministration to arbitration. Lord Lansdowne has 
asserted that evidence in support of the allegations 
are to be found “in memorials from philanthropic 
societies, in communications from commercial 
bodies, in the public press, and in dispatches 
from His Majesty’s consuls.’”’ Therefore ‘it is 
incumbent upon the powers parties to the Berlin 
Act to confer together.’’ Among the papers urg- 
ing the propriety of submitting the matter to the 
Tribunal of The Hague are the Times of London 
and the fournal des "De ‘bats of Paris. 

King Leopold was said some time since to have 
gained France’s support against England’s view 
of the Kongo situation and also to have formed the 


purpose of inducing the Emperor Francis Joseph of 


— Hungary to consent to act as arbitrator 
the Anglo- Belgian differences. 

Territorially the United States is not in 
Africa, but commercially she is. In the 
year 1901-1902 her exports to British 
South Africa were valued at more than $26,- 
000,000, being an increase of about 37 per 
cent. over the preceding year. The figure 
for 1902-1903 is given as $33,000,000. The 
American trade has been fast gaining upon 
the British trade. Not till 1896 did it amount 
to one-tenth the British. It now equals 
about one-seventh, according to the figures 
issued in mid-November by the Board of 
Trade in London. But the American trade 
has now to face the fact of a South African 
preferential tariff in favor of Great Britain 
similar to that employed by Canada since 
1897. Under the Canadian law the Dominion’s 
purchases of merchandise from the United 
Kingdom have inceased from $33,000,000 in 
1896 to $56,000,000 in 1903. The preferential 
plan has been under legislative consideration 
in South Africa since the Bloemfontein con- 
ference last March and has recently secured 
complete adoption, together with a new 
general tariff for the South African Customs 
Union. 


iscal 


The rate of rebate in favor of productions or 
manufacturers of the United Kingdom is 25 per 
cent. on most articles bearing an ad valorem duty, 
but articles taxed less than 24 per cent. are made 
free from the mother country. Similar concession 
is made to any British dependency which grants 
equivalent privileges to the South African Customs 
Union. 

It appears that though the United States is thus 
put to disadvantage, the matter is not so serious 
as might at first appear. Notwithstanding Can- 
ada’s preferential rates to England, the trade of the 
United States is increasing with the Dominion 
more rapidly than that of England, and it is not un- 
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likely that the trade with South Africa will make « 
like record. Much of the American goods sent to 
South Africa are on the free list or subject to a 
specific but no ad valorem duty. The New York 
Tribune recently enumerated about ten million 
dollars’ worth of exports which will not suffer in the 
least from the discriminating tariff, and probably 
enough other items could be found to bring thc 
total up to nearly half of the entire United States 
sales to South Africa. There are, besides, various 
important articles on which Great Britain will en- 
joy a rebate, but which she will be unable to supply 
Wood and woodenware, for ex cample. 


In the November number of this magazine 
we noted the mission of Mr. R. B. Skinner, 
United States Consul-General at Marseilles, 
France, to negotiate a commercial treaty be- 
tween the United States and Abyssinia. Mr. 
Skinner reached Adis Adeba, the capital of 
Abyssinia, on the 18th of December. The 
reception of the American company by King 
Menelik is said to have been brilliant and 
picturesque. Mr. Skinner appears to have 
successfully carried out the principal features 
of his mission. 

A treaty between the U1.ited States and the 
Kingdom of Ethiopia, opening for the first timc 
friendly commercial relations, was negotiated and 
signed. King Menclik also gave his formal ac- 
ceptance of the invitation to participate in the St. 
Louis Exposition. As a personal tribute from the 
Negus to President Roosevelt, Mr. Skinner was 
charged to deliver to the President two lions and 
a pair of elephant tusks. 

At present Great Britain leads in commerce with 
Abyssinia. The United States comes next, con- 
siderably exceeding the combined trade of France, 
Germany and Austria put together. Great Britain's 
annual trade is upward of a million dollars; that of 
the United States is somewhat less than a million. 


It is certain to increase. 


It is not surprising that much 
interest is manifested in the 
proposed fifth attempt of Com- 
mander Robert E. Peary, U.S. N., to reach the 
North Pole. Something regarding his purpose 
and plans appeared in the December num- 
ber of this magazine. It was stated that the 
indefatigable explorer proposes to sail about 
the beginning of next July, fix his permanent 
base at Cape Sabine, push on to winter quar- 
ters on the northern coast of Grant Land at 
Cape Hecla, and ‘‘strike for the Pole’’ in the 
ensuing February—one year from now. In 
various addresses made recently in this country 
and in London (before the Royal Geographical 
Society), he has frankly stated his wish to 
win the Pole for America as the last geograph- 
ical prize of the first magnitude which the 
world has to offer; his belief that the Smith 
Sound route is the only one practicable, 
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offering as it does a land base one hundred 
miles nearer the Pole than any other, a less 
rapidly moving ice pack, and a wider extent of 
coast upon which to return; and his confidence 
that he can reach the glittering goal in another 


expedition. He declares that if he can get 
his ship to the north shore of Grant Land he 
will answer for the rest. On his fourth dash 
for the Pole, in 1902, he reached 84° 17’ 
latitude, a distance only exceeded by Nansen’s 
86° 14’ and the Duke of the Abruzzi’s 86° 34’. 


In the December number of the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine is published Commander Peary’s 
address delivered in October before the Geographic 
Society. It is.a clear and valuable setting forth 
of his theories and plans and presents a some- 
what impassioned plea for the funds necessary to 
equip and make successful the new expedition. 
They should be forthcoming. In some sense the 
credit of the United States is at stake in the matter. 
The New York Tribune remarks: ‘‘The manner in 
vhich the United States has risen in influence in 
the last ten years, by industrial skill, commercial 
daring, military power and diplomacy, is amazing 

‘en to Americans, but still more so to foreign 








countries. It would be an added triumph if a 
citizen of the United States could plant the Stars 
and Stripes at the Pole. Some day or other the 
foot of mortal man will certainly reach that goal. 
At present this country has altogether the best 
chance of winning the glory, because one of its 
sons is better qualified by experience than any 
other explorer to achieve success. If, with all its 
wealth, culture, pluck and ambition, America 
waits too long, she is destined to experience a 
bitter humiliation, possibly within the next five 
vears. 

The annual dinner of the Arctic Club oc- 
curred in New York on December 12. Mr. 
Walter Wellman, the explorer, aroused en- 
thusiasm by proposing a new expedition for 
the North Pole under the auspices of the 
club. He said that he had devised asimple and 
practicable plan for attaining the end, and 
that he would divulge the same could $100,000 
be secured to equip an expedition. 

Whalers returning from the North to Scot- 
land in November reported an Arctic season 
of remarkable severity. They failed to meet 
the Norwegian (Amundsen) expedition in 
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June, near Smith’s Sound, as had been planned. 
A Danish expedition (Ericksen) was found on 
Saunders Island in a pitiable state of desti- 
tution, but helped by Eskimos. 

It was reported from Norway, not long since, 
that Nansen says that he had no intention 
of ever making another voyage into the ice 
regions. His fame is secure and it is said 
that he has probably made as much money 
from his books and lectures as did Stanley, 
the African explorer. 

The Swedish Antarctic expedition, under Dr. 
Nordenskjold, which set out from Gothen- 
burg in October, 1901, and to which was sent 
the relief-ship J rithjof, last August, met 
with disaster in the ice fields last February. 
The ship is reported to have been crushed 
in the Gulf of Erebus and Terror. An Ar- 
gentine war vessel, the Uruguay, found the 
members of the expedition on Louis Philippe 
Land and Seymour Island, and _ reached 
Buenos Ayres with them on December 1. 


Affairs 


Nothing of popular interest in 
the United States has _ tran- 
scended the Panama question 
during the few weeks preceding this writing. 
On January 4 President Roosevelt followed 
his message to the regular session of the Fifty- 
eighth Congress, which on December 7 suc- 
ceeded the special session, with another mes- 
sage giving full information of (to quote) 
‘“‘my action up to this time in executing 
the act entitled ‘An act to provide for the 
construction of a canal connecting the waters 
of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans,’ approved 
June 28, 1902.” 


In the Senate, on December 9, following an attack 
on the Administration’s Panama policy by Mr. 
Morgan, the persistent advocate of the Nicaragua 
route, Senator Hoar offered a resolution calling 
upon the President for a statement of all the facts 
relating to the Panama matter. 

The President’s message of December 7, in its 
review of affairs, put in the forefront the three 
great measures of publicity, anti-graft and enforce- 
ment of law. On such subjects as the tariff, 
the currency, ship subsidies and reciprocity, little 
or no stress was laid. A third of the message 
was devoted to the Panama situation. Incidentally 
to show the need of a change of Governmental 
management on the isthmus, over fifty were cited 
of the revolutions and outbreaks of all descriptions 
which have disturbed the peace of that strip of 
territory since 1846. The two messages, that of 
December 7 and that of January 4, present pun- 
gent reviews and powerful arguments in justifica- 
tion of the policy of the Government in recognizing 
the Panama secessionists and preventing Colombia 
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The whereabouts of the Frithjof are, at this 
writing, unknown. 

Though Dr. Nordenskjold was unable to carry 
out all his plans and lost his ship (the Antarctic) 
the meager details of the expedition which have 
been given to print indicate that he accomplished 
some valuable work. The party had explored 
Graham’s land between Bramfield Strait and Cape 
Pramaes, as well as King Oscar land. It made 
numerous observations, and gathered valuable 
zoological specimens. All the members of the ex- 
pedition are said to have been saved in good health 
except a sailor who died at Paulete Island. 

Louis Philippe Land is the extreme northerly 
point of Graham’s Land. Seymour Island lies 
farther south. 

The German Antarctic exploring steamer, 
the Gauss, which, as previously recorded, 
reached Durban, Natal, on the 1st of June 
last, arrived at Kiel on November 25. There 
are reports that the Gauss, whose machinery 
and structure have proved excellently adapted 
to Polar ice, may be purchased for the new 
Peary expedition North. 


America 


from making the isthmus the scene of martial dis- 
turbances. The President may not have convinced 
everybody of the rectitude of his course, but it 
seems evident that the prevailing sentiment in 
both our own and other lands upholds that course. 

The Canal treaty negotiated between the United 
States and the republic of Panama and ratified by 
the latter was, on December 7, sent to the Senate 
at Washington by President Roosevelt. On the 
ensuing day, the Senate, in executive session, re- 
ferred the treaty to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

A warm debate occurred in the Senate over the 
Panama policy on December 11. The question 
was up in the House on the 15th. On subsequent 
dates also, until the adjournment for the holidays, 
in both branches of Congress it was discussed with 
more or less of sharpness and vehemence of ex- 
pression. Senator Hoar of Massachusetts (Repub- 
lican), attracted attention by his well-known inde- 
pendence of thought and speech, and his frank 
criticism of phases of the matter under discussion 
which did not to him appear fully justifiable. 
Senator Gorman (Democrat) made an especially 
severe attack upon the Administration. 

The United States Minister to Panama on Special 
Mission is William I. Buchanan of Buffalo, N. Y., 
who was Minister to Argentina from 1894 to 1900, 
and who subsequently became Director-General of 
the Pan-American Exposition. 

The reports of the heads of the departments 
of the Government show that 1903 was a great 
business year for the United States. The 
wealth of the country has grown rapidly, the 
per capita wealth has increased, foreign com- 
merce has expanded with giant strides, and, 
notwithstanding the fact that there has been 
liquidation in Wall Street, accompanied by 
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the destruction of paper profits and the anni- 
hilation of fictitious values—a _ speculative 
cataclysm which under less prosperous con- 
ditions would have caused a disastrous panic— 
the opinion expressed by financial experts is 
that the business of the country to-day is on 
a firmer basis than ever before in the history 
of the nation. 

The aggregate wealth of the country is conserva- 
tively estimated at $100,000,000,000, an increase 
of six billions over the last census year, 1900. The 
total population is now about 86,000,000. The 
per capita wealth of the country may now be 
placed at $1,245, an increase of $10 per capita over 
the last census year. The per capita indebtedness 
of the nation has been reduced to the conservative 
figure of $11.50, and the national debt has dimin- 
ished to the gratifying figure of $914,000,000. 

At the end of December, Treasury figures for 
the first eleven months of 1903, the deposits in the 
savings banks of the country were never larger than 
now, aggregating $2,935,204,845, an increase of 
$1,150,053,888 for the last decade. Total bank 
deposits also show an enormous increase, the present 
figures being estimated at $10,000,000,000. The 
per capita circulation of the country is now placed 
at $30.21, an increase from $24.06 in the last ten 
years. Probably no figure gives a better indication 
of the volume of business transacted in this country 
during the last year than the estimated bank 
clearings, which are placed at the enormous aggre. 
gate of $114,068,837,569. 

Still, according to figures obtainable in Wash- 
ington at the end of December, the total receipts 
of the Government for its calendar year ending 
December, 1903, were in round numbers $555,- 
000,000, and the total expenditures $498,000,000, 
showing a surplus of $57,000,000. The correspond- 
ing period of 1902 shows total receipts of $573,000,- 
ooo and expenditures of $506,000,000, with a sur- 
plus of approximately $67,000,000. The available 
cash balance now on hand is, in round numbers, 
$225,000,000, as against $214,000,000 in December, 
1902, showing an increase of $11,000,000. On 
December 28, 1903, the gross gold in the Treasury 
amounted to $683,600,000, and on December 31, 
1902, it was $616,740,000, an increase of $66,- 
900,000 in round numbers. 


Signs continue that the race issue is to become 
more and more troublesome. ‘So far as I can see,”’ 
says Hon. D. L. Russell, formerly Republican 
Governor of North Carolina, ‘‘this negro problem 
is unsolvable.’”’ The Union League Club of New 
York has called upon the Administration and Con- 
gress to take measures to secure to the negroes 
in the South their political rights. A ‘‘ Negro 
party’? is announced as projected by prominent 
members of the race in Tennessee and other South- 
ern States. A committee of the Afro-American 
Council is to appear before the platform committee 
of the next National Republican Convention to 
urge. that it take vigorous action in reference to 
the practical denial in a number of States of suffrage 
to the Negro. A resolution adopted by the com- 
mittee expresses ‘‘gratitude to the President for 
daring at all times to stand up for impartial justice 
and the manhood rights guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution and the laws based thereon.’’ During 
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December, negro voting aroused fierce antagonisms 
in Norfolk County, Virginia. These are a few 
facts of many that might be recorded. 

In Washington, D. C., on December 8, the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross Society held its fourth an- 
nual meeting since the national charter was granted 
in 1900. The Red Cross was organized in 1882. 
Miss Clara Barton is President of the society. 
By her request Hon. Richard Olney presided at 
the late meeting. Dissensions as to the manage- 
ment of the society’s affairs have been for some 
time agitating the membership. The opposition 
have obtained action in favor of an investigation 
of the work of the society. 

The treaty between the United States and 
China providing for the opening of the towns of 
Mukden and Antung to trade was ratified by the 
United States Senate on December 18. 

The annual report of the Indian Inspector of 
the Indian Territory says that the five civilized 
tribes in the Territory, including Indians and Freed- 
men, number 84,000 people, who hold over a million 
acres of land. 

The strike happenings in Colorado during Decem- 
ber included, early in the month, what was de- 
scribed as “a pitched battle’? between strikers 
and guards at Sagundo, a fuel and iron camp. 
President Roosevelt again declined to interfere 
in the strike conditions in the Telluride district, 
holding that neither the rights nor the authority 
of the United States had been invaded by the situa- 
tion. 

An earthquake accompanied by noise resembling 
thunder was reported from Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
on December 25. It was also felt in other locali- 
ties. A severer shock, swaying large buildings, 
occurred at Los Angeles, Cal., on the same day. 

The burning of the Iroquois Theater in Chicago, 
on December 30, was one of the most appalling 
catastrophes ever occurring in this country. At 
this writing it is thought that the death list will total 
not far from six hundred. 

Governor Taft left the Philippine Islands 
on the night of December 24, having been given 
a public farewell during the day appropriate 
to the conclusion of so able and popular an 
administration. Justice John T. McDonough, 
of the Philippines Supreme Court, reviewing 
the military, civil and economic conditions 
of the islands, expresses surprise at the prog- 
ress that has been made and says that the 
country is so tranquil now that there is little 
danger of isurrictcs or bandits interfering 
with railways and other projects. The Gov- 
ernment has organized four thousand or five 
thousand natives into bodies of constabulary 
and scouts, officered by Americans, and these 
are distributed throughout the archipelago 
to preserve order and enforce the law. 

In his review of Philippine affairs, Secretary of 
War Root says that in the Sulu archipelago the 
conduct of the Moros has been growing steadily 
more unsatisfactory during the past year, that it 
has become plain that the Bates agreement of 1899, 
which served a useful purpose at that time, can no 
longer be depended upon as an instrument of govern- 
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ment, and that a new arrangement must be substi- 
tuted in its place under which American authority 
operates directly upon the dattos, who, rather than 
the Sultan, are the real controlling powers in the 
Sulu archipelago. 

The tariff act is pronounced unsatisfactory, 
it being recognized that the Philippines should be 
treated as liberally as are Hawaii and Porto Rico. 
The receipts and expenditures during the period of 
American occupation have been as follows (1899 
to June 30, 1903): revenues, $48,915,944.78; ex- 
penditures, $37,516,076.60. 

Major-General Wood has proclaimed in Moro- 
land an anti-slavery law which was passed last 
October by the legislative council of the Moro prov- 
inces. The Sultan and dattos have agreed to 
comply with its conditions. 

An agreement between Governor Taft and Arch- 
bishop Guidi for the sale of the lands held by the 
Spanish friars was announced as reached about the 
middle of December. A dispatch from Rome on 
the roth stated that the settlement of the land 
juestion was considered as practically settling 
that of the friars themselves. Probably the 
Franciscans will abandon the islands altogether, as 
there remains no provision for their support, 
but some of the Recollets, Dominicans and Augus- 
tinians will abide. It is believed that the number 
of friars remaining in the Philippines with the consent 
of the American bishops will not exceed 150. 
but no more will be sent to the archipelago owing 
to lack of funds. Under the former government 
Spain paid for the transportation of friars to the 
Philippines. 


Canadian prosperity is seen in 


CANADA AND 


yr © . 7 > o> 
NEWFOUNDLAND ™@ny facts. We note that the 


recently issued report of the 
United States Depart1 ent of Commerce and 
Labor on trade between this country and the 
Dominion shows that this trade for 1903 
amounts to nearly two hundred million dol- 
lars, against less than half that amount ten 
years ago. In 1893 Canada sent thirty-four 
million dollars’ worth of goods to the States; 
during the last year she sent fifty-five million 
dollars’ worth. Purchases from Canada by 
the United States have been much more rapid 
proportionately than from other countries. 
And notwithstanding strong efforts to exclude 
the manufactured products of the United 
States, and despite British preferential tariff 
duties, this country is constantly increasing 
its exports to the Dominion. While this is 
so, United States Consul Culver, at London, 
Canada, says in a recent report, that as the 
exports of the Dominion to England increase 
and her trade expands, the desire for recip- 
rocal relations with the United States 
diminishes. 
Canadians, says Consul Culver, realize that they 
are much more in evidence in the mother country 


than ever before; that they are better and more 
favorably known; that the possibilities of their 


great natural resources are more widely under- 
stood; that they exert a greater influence in the 
economic realm of the empire, and all this 
makes the people exuberantly hopeful that in the 
near future they may be supplying the British 
market with the great bulk of the food products it 
may require. 

At the last meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Sir Robert Griffin, 
one of the ablest of living statisticians, estimated 
the wealth of Canada at about $240 per capita, 
that of England being less—about $210 per capita. 
The Australian colonies have about the same per 
capita as Canada. 

Mr. George E. Foster, former Finance Minister 
of Canada and recently returned from England. 
where he was engaged in making speeches in aid of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal reform programme, de- 
clares that within five years the Dominion will hx 
able to supply England with the wheat now sent 
from the United States. ‘‘Last year,’’ he says, 
‘we raised sixty million bushels of wheat and mor 
than one hundred million bushels of grain. W< 
have now under cultivation three million acres 
of wheat land, and still have one hundred million 
acres, just as good, which will be grain-producing 
land in the near future. No country in the world 
will take the place of Canada as a food producer.” 

It is estimated that no less than fifty thou- 
sand people passed from the United States 
into the Canadian west and Northwest during 
last fall, very many of them being Swedes and 
Germans. 

Mr. Scott, the Dominion Immigration Commission- 
er, is constantly at work in the interests of immi- 
grants, and he expresses confidence that the next 
season will witness a very greatinflux. The induce- 
ments to farmers are said to be much better than 
those offered by any other country in the world. 


The Canadian Mounted Police have estab- 
lished two posts in the region at the mouth 
of the Mackenzie River—the second being on 
Herschell Island, a great resort of American 
whalers. The natives are to be protected, it 
is affirmed, against debauchment by whisky 
and the maltreatment of women. Regular 
communications are to be kept up between 
Ottawa and the Mackenzie River. 

A Halifax dispatch, dated January 1, an- 
nounces the year 1903 as the most prosperous 
in the history of the province. Products 
have totalled $90,000,000, nearly $200 per 
capita of population. The coal output from 
all collieries aggregated 4,672,000 tons. Onthe 
2d day of December, Louisburg was violently 
shaken by an earthquake. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier is quoted as saying that 
Canadians will not get over their disappoint- 
ment touching the Alaskan Boundary settle- 
ment, and that they are unanimous that a 
repetition of such an experience shall be 
rendered impossible. 


Hon. Clifford Sifton, Minister of the Interior. 








in a speech at Ottawa, expressed the popular view 
as being that in the future in the negotiations of 
treaties all the commissioners on the British side 
should be Canadians when Canadian cases are 
concerned. 

A movement to secure the entrance of New- 
foundland into the Dominion is reported to 
be under way. It appears also that the Gov- 
ernment is desirous of securing Greenland 
from the Danish authorities. 


But the people of Newfoundland are not con- 
vinced that they wish to be annexed. According 
to St. Johns correspondence, Canada will have to 
offer very generous terms to induce Newfoundland 
to enter the confederation. The island is quite 
prosperous at present. ‘‘Never in its history,”’ 
it is jubilantly declared, ‘“‘has such good fortune 
come to people of all classes as has come this year. 
Where the fishermen did not make the large catches 
they were compensated by enhanced prices; where 
he crops were short farmers profited in the same 
vay. Miners and lumbermen also did well. Trade 
has virtually doubled during the past five years. 
This year it will approach twenty million dollars, 
while revenue will reach nearly $2,500,000, the 
largest on record. There is a cash reserve of 
$352,000 to the colony’s credit and the authorities 
hope to announce a substantial addition to this 
reserve at the end of the year.” 

The Ottawa correspondent of the Montreal 
Witness says that the decision of the Alaskan 
Boundary Commission has spurred Canadians up 
to a determination that not another inch of Cana- 
dian territory shall be lost to the Dominion. Both 
Newfoundland and Greenland are wanted ‘to 
round off the confederation of British North 
America.”” Says the writer quoted: ‘‘ Newfound- 
land might have been ours ten years ago but fora 
difference of opinion between Sir Mackenzie Bowell 
and the Island authorities over the assumption 
by the Dominion of the Newfoundland public debt. 
The French Shore question is still in an unsettled 
state, but with Canadian influence behind her it 
ought to be possible to achieve a solution of that 
vexatious issue. Greenland possibly is not worth 
sO much to us as Newfoundland would be, but the 
majority of our people would rather spend a little 
money than face the possibility of the island passing 
into the possession of the United States. Green- 
land itself is almost a continent in area and besides 
no man in Canada can pretend to say what re- 
sources it may not contain.” 


The probability of President 
MEXICO Diaz resigning in favor of his 
Secretary of Finance, Sefior Li- 
mantur; large American investments in rail- 
ways and various industries; pressing financial 
problems relating to the coin standard, or 
the establishment of a fixed ratio of silver 
to gold in the capitals of the world—these are 
the matters chiefly talked about in connection 
with the republic of Mexico. 
The prophesied substitution of confusion for 


order when the rugged form of Diaz no longer fills 
the Presidential chair seems to some minds fore- 
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shadowed in the reports of acute rivalry between 
Limantour, Reyes and Mariscal, as candidates for 
the mantle of the great leader and statesman. 
A combination of the Limantour and Mariscal 
factions against Reyes (formerly Minister of War 
and present Governor of Nuevo Leon), is said to 
make a peaceful succession impossible. There have 
been rumors of a possible secession of some of the 
northern States and the formation of an independent 
government under the martial headship of Reyes 
But probably there will be nothing of violence so 
long as Sefior Diaz continues to hold the helm 
of the Ship of State. Whether he will become 
induced to substitute Reyes for Limantour as his 
successor remains to be seen. He wisely prefers 
to have Mexico look to a statesman rather than a 
soldier for its chief magistrate. At present it is 
said to be his plan to make Limantour vice-presi- 
dent (the office of vice-president was abolished by 
Diaz early in his rule) and then resign, making him 
President. It is reported that an attempt is to 
be made in the next session of Congress to come 
at this by passing a constitutional amendment 
re-creating the office of vice-president. 

It is confidently stated that fully five hundred 
million dollars of American capital are now in- 
vested in’ Mexico. The figure is steadily growing 
What political significance the movement may have 
in the long run is a question which interests some 
writers who like to scan the future while living in 
the present. A civil war in Mexico could not be 
viewed with indifference by the millions living 
north of the Rio Grande. 

The surveys are proceeding for the contemplated 
extension of the Mexican International Railroad 
from its present terminus at Durango to Mazatlan, 
on the Pacific Coast. 

The yellow fever is reported to be more prevalent 
in Mexico this year than for a long time. Efforts 
are being made to deal with the situation by health 
officials in our Southern States. 


The most important”® railway 
deal in Central America in re- 
cent years has been of late in 
process of negotiation. The enterprise in- 
volves the completion of the Guatemala 
Northern Railroad through to the Pacific 
Coast and the establishment of terminals 
which will undertake to handle cargoes from 
Europe and America to Asia and to the western 
coasts of North and South America. 

Canadian capitalists are interested in the deal. 
Associated in it with President Cabrera and the 
Guatemalan Government are Sir William Van 
Horne of the Canadian Pacific Road and Minor 
Keith of the United Fruit Company. It is stated 
that the railroad will endeavor to capture the trans- 
isthmian traffic now handled by the road from 
Colon to Panama. 


CENTRAL 
AMERICA 


The passage of the Cuban Reci- 

WEST INDIES procity bill in the United States 
Senate on December 16 was 

received in Cuba with many demonstrations of 
satisfaction. Prophecies were numerous of 
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great increase of prosperity in the island and 
of much ultimate benefit to the United States. 
It is argued, however, that temporarily Cuba 
must have the benefit of rates that will enable 
her to get into condition to pass a new and 
permanent tariff measure. 

There is no lack of movement and excite- 
mentin Santo Domingo. Following the decree 
of the Provisional Government early in De- 
cember arranging for the choice of electors 
on January 16, preparatory to a meeting of 
Congress and the election of a President, a 
new uprising forbade the hope that a semblance 
of peace might for a month or two reign in 
that ‘‘ garden of the gods.’’ Provisional Presi- 
dent Morales was allowed no leisure in which 
to indulge in leisurely reminiscence of the 
scenes of “the late war.’’ Christmas reports 
stated that a considerable army of insurgents 
led by General Jimenez was marching upon 
the capital, there having been previously 
some collision between the insurgents and the 
Government troops. The month ended with 
‘two revolutions and a couple of Governments, 
one in the north and center and one in the 
south.”’ 

It is stated that ex-President Wos y Gil recently 
landed in the United States with about a quarter 
of million of money. 

Rumors of an alleged plot to kill United States 
Minister Powell reached New York from San 
Domingo about the middle of the month, on the 
ground that he ‘is too square for the sinuous trail 
of the Provisional Government of General Morales.” 

Much is being said about the. United States 
having ultimately to intervene and establish a sane, 
just and permanent government in Santo Domingo, 
one of the most richly-endowed pieces of territory 
in the world. It contains about 3,100 square miles, 
being as large as Vermont, Rhode Island and 


Connecticut taken together. As things now are 
there is no chance for the individual American in 
the country, nor have well-backed companies a 
much better opportunity. Concessions are easily 
obtained—indeed too easily, one being given over 
another in inextricable confusion. ‘‘Then by the 
time work is begun there is another so-called 
Government which repudiates the grants of the 
first.’’ Whatever the ultimate possibilities of the 
black man, his rule thus far in Santo Domingo 
shows a sad mixture of barbarism and anarchy. 

As hard things are now being said of Hayti 
as of Santo Domingo. 

In the September number of this magazine a 
quotation was made from an article by Minister 
Léger at Washington, in the North American 
Review, against ‘‘persistent and grotesque mis- 
representation about a country which is struggling 
hard for progress and liberty.’”’ Hayti celebrated 
the centennial of its independence on New Year’s 
Day. Although returning travelers say that a 
great part of the Haytian currency is counterfeit, 
that the army is ill-paid and the navy a wreck, 
that a third of the revenues is required to pay the 
interest on the national debt, the Haytians on that 
glorious day spent $300,000 in fireworks and 
“devouring excessive feast.” 

Recent reports indicate that Panama’s 
secession from Colombia has_ strengthened 
the annexation movement in the Danish 
West Indies. Officials are quoted as ad- 
mitting that the prosperity of Panama will 
so impress the Danish islanders that the latent 
desire to come under the American flag will 
be strengthened. 

Interest in South America at the 
SOUTH AMERICA present time attaches chiefly 
to matters of an international 
import. The continent as a whole presents 
to the student a group of republics showing 
various degrees of progress toward the solution 















of those problems, political, social, economic, 
which in the main have been so successfully 
dealt with in North America. The develop- 
ment of pure democracies, the upbuilding of 
republican institutions on stable foundations, 
the production of pure patriotism, political 
honor, commercial integrity, and all the con- 
ditions of social excellence, have not been so 
rapid among the Southern peoples as the 
best lovers of mankind have hoped. The 
wide differences of ideals and purposes, and 
the bitter strifes, which have characterized, 
and do characterize, the rival Liberal and Con- 
servative parties in all the States still defer to 
an indefinite future the attainments which 
may yet be regarded as possible notwithstand- 
ing all the disappointments of past days. It 
should never be forgotten that, with all the un- 
toward conditions and defective human in- 
strumentalities, the cause for which the Liberal 
elements are irrepressibly striving is the estab- 
lishment of political, civil andreligious equality 
and an ultimate United States of South 
America. Doubtless many new agencies are 
to be introduced into the workings of things 
before that to which the years tend comes into 
the field of view, but Rome was not made in 
a day and time is one of the factors that must 
have free play in the greatest achievements 
of history. Whatever view one may take 
of the details of procedure on the part of the 
United States in Panama at the present time, 
it is evident enough that the shortsightedness 
of a Conservative régime has provoked the 
secession of Panama in circumstances which 
may contribute much to the development 
of the conditions necessary to quicken the 
progress of South America in general toward 
the better future that awaits her, when all 
that was best in the dreams of such men as 
Simon Bolivar shall at length be realized. 

In the new republic of Panama, events ap- 
pear to move on toward the completion of 
the work that has been begun and the estab- 
lishment of a regular government. 


The United States has undertaken to protect the 
Panamans against attacks from the Colombians, 
a considerable array of American warships being on 
the coasts and in readiness for action. Forces of 
marines have been landed and at this writing are 


The Balfour Government is a 
storm-tossed barque. But British 
ships are built to weather gales, 
and the struggle to keep afloat goes gallantly 
on. In a recent speech to his constituents at 
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in camp near Colon and Panama. Elections of 
delegates to the Constitutional Convention, to be 
held in the city of Panama, occurred on Decem- 
ber 27. 

The elections in Colombia occurred on De- 
cember 8. The returns showed a complete 
triumph for General Reyes, who will therefore 
be the successor of President Marroquin. 

Reyes has the reputation of being one of the 
best men of his country, and it is not unlikely 
that occasion for the secession of Panama would 
never have been given at Bogota had he been in 
the Presidential chair during the critical days that 
are past. He was in Washington, on a fruitless 
errand, at the time of the election, but he departed 
for home soon after. 

During the month there were reports of Colom- 
bian troops moving to and fro and preparing to do 
something to coerce Panama back into the union, 
and the coasts were patrolled by the American 
war vessels. 

On the first of January dispatches stated that 
internal dissensions of an alarming character were 
developing in Colombia, inducing a fear of disrup- 
tion that eclipsed even the isthmian disappointment. 

Testimonials continue to be given that Ger- 
man colonists in Brazil, of whom every reader 
of current events knows that there are great 
numbers, do not wish to be followed to their 
new Trans-Atlantic homes by the political 
dominion of the fatherland. 

In a recent address in Berlin (December 14), Dr. 
Hermann Meyer, founder of the German colony 
of Neu Wuertemburg in southern Brazil, testified 
to the republican sentiments of the colonists. He 
told the Berlin Colonial Society that, in view of the 
strong competition of the United States mer- 
chants to win the trade of the German settlers, 
and also in view of the readiness with which the 
settlers take to American ideas, nothing could 
be done but to continue quietly at work and try 
to keep (at least) trade relations with the colonists, 
He deplored the extentto which German capital 
held aloof from the colonies and declared it neces- 
sary to assist them in the building of railroads and 
in creating industrial establishments. 


Dispatches during the first week in January 
contained accounts of a rebellion in Uruguay, 
understood to be due to the White party,or 
Nationalists, which fomented the revolution 
which ended in March, 1903. The last revolu- 
tion was due to the dissatisfaction of the 
White party with President Ordofiez, who suc- 
ceeded President Cuestas, and with the ap- 
pointment of department prefects. 


Tredegar, Sir William Vernon Harcourt de- 
scribed the Government as ‘‘only a derelict wreck 
of fortuitous atoms which had lost its best 
officers and was being washed about by waves 
over which it had no control.” The Duke 
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of Devonshire, who left the Cabinet in October, 
has taken to counseling Unionist electors to 
decline to support any candidates for Parlia- 
ment who are in sympathy with Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s policy. Nevertheless, certain bye- 
elections have resulted in favor of Protection- 
ist candidates and induced expressions of 
belief that England is turning toward the new 
tariff plan. There are, however, many who 
doubtit. The Atlantic Monthly for December 
publishes a letter from England which presents 
a careful analysis of the situation and con- 
cludes by saying: ‘‘ Popular opinion sees that 
protection must make food dearer. It is not 
yet convinced that our commercial difficulties 
are due to free trade, or that a change of policy 
would secure us an increase of wealth to meet 
the greater cost of living.” 

After a brief rest Mr. Chamberlain resumed 
his campaign by addressing large audiences at Leeds 
in mid-December. Two notable declarations are 
that as soon as England has a Government ready 
to accept his principles a programme with full in- 
formation will be ready, and that it is the business 
of Englishmen to imitate the United States in secur- 
ing a common constitution, a common system of 
defense, and a common commercial bond. He 
spoke sarcastically of the ‘“‘ Free Fooders’’ who, he 
said, have gone to the bottom of an inclined plane 
with the Home Rulers and the Little Englanders. 


Referring to the alleged difficulty of convincing the 


colonies, Mr. Chamberlain said: “Send me as 
ambassador to the colonies with full powers. I 
am perfectly willing to risk my reputation on being 
able not merely to satisfy the colonies, but also to 
secure from them equal measures in return.” 

It appears to be Mr. Chamberlain’s policy of 
preferences and food taxes which is not popular 
and which threatens disaster to the Unionist party, 
but his proposals as to retaliation and protection 
against foreign competition are generally wel- 
come. Therefore, says a writer in the Contem- 
porary Review, Mr. Balfour, while in sympathy 
with Mr. Chamberlain, agrees for the time being to 
part company with him, leaving him free to agitate 
on the more advanced and less popular lines, while 
he, the Prime Minister, confines himself to the more 
popular part of the entire scheme. The four parties 
in the ‘big fight’’ may be said to be the Chamber- 
lain Protectionists, the Balfour Protectionists, 
the Liberal party, and the Unionist Free Traders 
or Free Fooders. 

It has been announced that the first meeting of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s commission to inquire into the 
conditions of British trade and to report with the 
object of drawing up a tariff reform bill will be 
held in January. This commission is of his own 
creation and numbers some two score of ‘‘men 
with open minds.” 


The Government is under a hot fire of 
criticism, ,not only for its course on fiscal 
policy, but also on military and educational 
matters. The appointment of Lord Esher, 
Sir John Fisher and Sir George Clarke as a 


commission to reorganize the business of the 
War department is said to have more in it 
than meets the eye. The Nonconformist 
protest against the denominational control 
of public schools continues vocal, firm and 
threatening. 

The friends of Home Rule for Ireland are 
alert to all the possibilities involved in the 
present situation and drift of British politics. 
Dispatches from Dublin have indicated that 
popular opinion in Erin is united and ag- 
gressive in support of the idea that the repre- 
sentatives must be sent to Westminster in 
February prepared to push the demands for 
a laborers’ bill, a university bill and, above all, 
a Home Rule bill. 

“I honestly believe,” says John Redmond, 
“that from now on it will be comparatively 
easy to achieve home rule by taking advantage 
of the disssensions in the English parties.” 


There are indications that all is not smooth sailing 
before the recently legalized Land Purchase act. 
Since it became law the tenants in all parts of Ire- 
land have taken steps to find out whether their jand- 
lords are willing to sell. The majority profess 
readiness to do so provided they can without re- 
duction of their present net incomes. It is said 
that the prospect of satisfactory outcomes depends 
largely on the attitude of the Government, which 
will be making a fatal mistake if it does not take 
every opportunity of discouraging the suggestion 
that landlords will be driven into submission by 
further reductions under the act of 1881, and that 
compulsory sale will be the fate of every landlord 
who refuses to sell on Mr. Dillon’s terms. 

An interesting item of information is that King 
Edward is actively concerned in securing a revival 
of the tobacco industry in Ireland. For about 
twenty years preceding Queen Victoria’s reign 
tobacco cultivation was successfully carried on. 
It was interrupted on the ground of certain fiscal 
reasons affecting the Government, and the difficulty 
of collecting the revenue on tobacco. 


’ 


The Combes Government, not- 
withstanding predictions of its 
fall, appears to be well sustained 
by Parliament. Following the announcement 
of a purpose to carry the war against the 
religious schools to the extent of prohibiting 
all teaching by them, even by those authorized 
under previous measures, and to give to the 
civil government a monopoly of primary 
instruction, the Premier retains a _ strong 
following in the Legislature. On December 
28, in connection with the debate on the 
budget, action in the Deputies on a question 
of confidence in the Government (raised by 
Combes himself) showed a majority of a 
hundred in its favor. The budget was: passed 
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on the 30th by both branches of Parliament, 
which then adjourned. M. Bourgeois having 
retired from the presidency of the chamber 
on account of ill health, M. Etienne Brisson 
was elected to succeed him. 

The new anti-association measure provides for 
the dissolution and also the sequestration of 
property of congregations which exist solely for 
the purpose of teaching, and for the partial seques- 
tration of the property of those congregations 
which, in addition to teaching, also conduct hos- 
pitals for the indigent. Five years are allowed 
for the complete carrying out of the proposed law, 
whose adoption would entail the closing of 1,299 
schools for boys, 2,195 school buildings where girls 
are taught and all the schools conducted by the 
Christian Brothers. The measure, if carried out, 
must make yet more intense and pregnant with 
great consequence the struggle going on betewen 
State and Church. It points most plainly to the 
momentous question of the repeal of the Concordat 
established by Napoleon Bonaparte. The London 
Times remarks that were separation’ between 
Church and State in France once effected, the real 
contest would have but begun. ‘Unless the 
authors of the measure were prepared to treat 
fidelity to the religion of most Frenchmen as in 
itself a crime—a course which would be indis- 
tinguishable to the outside world from religious per- 
secution—the Church would rapidly become one 
of the most powerful political forces in the country.”’ 


The Dreyfus.Commission,“on December 24, 
unanimously recommended a revision of the 


case by the criminal branch of the Court of 
Cassation. 
We add the following items: 


A Paris dispatch of December 29 stated that the 
attitude adopted by the new Panama Company, 
with — to the acceptance of the offer of the 


United States for its property, was forecast by the 
action of the company in excluding the represen- 
tatives of Colombia from the meeting held on that 
day. 

On December 23 Paris took on a martial appear- 
ance in consequence of the extensive strike of men 
employed in the various branches of food supply. 
There are 400,000 men employed in the trade. 

In Prince Ferdinand of Bourbon, only brother 
and heir of the Duke of Orlearis, recently graduated 
from the Royal Naval Academy at Cadiz, are now 
centered all the hopes of the Royalist party in 
France. But the Third Republic appears to be 
firmly established. It has endured the tempest 
and tests of one generation. The Duke of Orleans 
has recently been expelled from Belgium, in conse- 
quence of having made his residence the head- 
quarters of intrigues against the French Govern- 
ment. He is wanted in neither England, Austria, 
nor Italy. He ‘‘is welcome nowhere and is a wan- 
derer on the face of the earth’’ because a constant 
intriguer. 

The military contingent of France shows a loss of 
34,000 men. It is said there are enough children 
born, especially in the North, but they are “starved 
to death” through economic conditions. Low 
wages means the loss of many thousands of children. 
Says a distinguished Frenchman: ‘“‘In all France 
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150,000 children are killed off every year. If we 
put their prospective earning capacity at two 
francs, this loss to France means the loss of 105,- 
000,000 francs. We also kill off 150,000 con- 
sumptives. By isolation we could save 20 to 25 
per cent. of them.” 

It has been apparently decided not to continue 
the excavations of the base of Louvre, disclosing 
the real aspect of the edifice as seen in the seven- 
teenth century. The cost is estimated to be too 
great for the results to be obtained. 

According to the Economiste Francaise, during the 
last two years there has been a light increase in 
the excess of births over deaths in France—suf- 
ficient, if the movement should continue, together 
with the excess of immigration over emigration, to 
ensure France an increase of over a million souls 
in a decade. 


Kaiser Wilhelm had so far re- 
covered from his throat afflic- 
tion as to make a speech in 
Hanover on December 19, the occasion being 
the centennial of the formation of the Hano- 
verian regiments. He opened his mouth and 
‘‘put his foot into it,’ according to a bull 
which has gone the rounds, by declaring that 
Wellington escaped defeat at Waterloo only 
because of Bliicher and the Prussians. This 
‘‘absurdly inaccurate claim,’’ as the English 
view it, touches an old controversy and is 
declared to ‘“‘show a desire to boast regardless 
of facts.”’ The Kaiser’s statement, however. 
is in accord with the representations of nearly 
all the popular German historians. 


The Socialists grow bold in proportion to 
their great successes in German politics. Their 
appearance in the Reichstag in a compact 
body, nominating a first Vice-President and 
other officers is referred to by the Nation as 
marking definitely the conversion of the Social 
Democrats from barren legislation to political 
opportunism. Although this change is not in 
accord with the precise programme of Herr 
Bebel, he is likely to be at the forefront in the 
developments of coming days. He has re- 
cently scored German ‘‘expansion”’ in biting 
terms, attacking the Imperial financial system 
as imposing undue burdens on the poor, and 
denounced ‘‘the fuss and glory or military life 
in times of peace as time wasted on frivolities 
which could be far better spent in actual drill 
and study.”” His charges that the Government 
is codéperating with Russia in suppressing 
political discontent, and his free speech on 
Russia as ‘‘essentially a barbarous state 
against whose bestialities all the European 
Governments have made no protest,’”’ produced 
a degree of consternation. 
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Chancellor von Bulow replied to Bebel, declaring 
that the Government would be able to defend itself 
against the Socialists. ‘All attempts to displace 
organic, lawful and constitutional development with 
illegal and forcible revolution will break down 
before the common sense of the German people, who 
would be bereft of that common sense if they fol- 
lowed you,” he said. 

According to a report from the United States 
Consul-General (Mr. Mason) at Berlin, indus- 
trial and commercial prosperity is gradually 
returning to the German Empire after the 
general depression of the past three years. 

The causes of the recovery of values of the stocks 
of upward of a score of representative companies, 
including the Empire’s chief electrical works, iron 
and steel works, coal and iron mines, etc., are 
chiefly three. ‘One is the favorable progress that 
is being made toward the negotiation of new com- 
mercial treaties on the basis of the new tariff, 
coupled with the expectation that the new tariff 
system, which will go into force some time next year, 
will conduce to increased prosperity. The second 
is the fact that some of the electrical manufacturing 
concerns have made large and valuable contracts for 
work in Mexico, South America and elsewhere. The 
third is the natural cause that the panic has run its 
course and reaction toward renewed prosperity has 
set in.” 

Unsatisfactory conditions in the German 
Army have received new accentuation and 
publicity from the publication of a book by 
Lieutenant Bilse, entitled ‘‘In a Little Garri- 
son.’’ The Imperial Minister of War has found 
it necessary to enter into a long defense of the 
army. Various officers, however, have suf- 
fered punishment for gross brutalities to 
subordinates. 

The growth of th> nopulation of Germany in 1902, 
regarding which statistics have recently been tabu- 
lated, was the greatest known, amounting to 902,312 
or 15.61 per 1000, compared with 15.09 in 1901, and 
14.63 the average for the last ten years. The num- 
ber of births during the decade increased only 
slightly, remaining just about 2,000,000 yearly. 
The gain is due, therefore, exclusively to the death 
rate, which was 20.56 in 1902, compared with 22.68 
for the previous decade. 


The cessation of obstructive 
measures in the Hungarian Par- 
liament, in consequence of Im- 
perial concessions producing a compromise, is a 
relief not only to the venerable Emperor, but 
also to all sympathetic observers. The Hun- 
garian Premier, Count Tizza, who represents 
the Emperor, now appears to have a sort of 
modus vivendi with the Magyar Independence 
party. The Austro-Hungarian delegations, 
representing the four houses of the two Par- 
liaments, control the official action of the 
ministries, and vote all money to be applied to 


AUSTRIA- 
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common purposes. These delegations assem- 
bled at Vienna in mid-December, elected 
officers, listened to a speech from the throne, 
and entered upon their important labors. 


In his speech from the throne, Emperor Francis 
Joseph expressed a determination to maintain ex- 
isting relations with Germany and Italy in the 
Triple Alliance. 

Count Goluchowski, Imperial Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, in a statement to a committee of the 
Hungarian delegation, reviewed the general political 
situation of Europe, which, he said, showed the 
excellent relations existing between Austria-Hun- 
gary and all foreign states. 

The Imperial budget balanced at about $74,995,- 
ooo, like that of 1903. An extraordinary credit 
of $3,000,000 was required to supply the army with 
field howitzers and mountain artillery. 


Events appear to indicate that 
RUSSIA Russian unrest becomes more 
and more menacing. The Social 
Revolutionists have been wont to repudiate 
any violent measures in the conduct of their 
movement. But in November there was an 
attempted assassination of a chief of police at 
Bialystok because he allowed his force to mal- 
treat men, women and children returning from 
a forest meeting, and a proclamation signed 
by representatives of the militant Labor group 
of the Socialist Revolutionary party shows that 
the party had condemned the chief of police to 
death. This and other facts indicate anarchic- 
al tendencies of the gravest nature. 

Reports of the killing of Russian officials and 
priests by Armenians, and of the shooting of Armeni- 
ans by Russian troops have been frequent in recent 
months. The existence of a well-organized Arme- 
nian revolutionary plot in the Caucasus is now 
officially recognized by the Russian minister of the 
interior, M. de Plehve, whose arbitrary confiscation 
of Armenian church property may eventually prove 
not the least unfortunate of his repressive measures. 

According to a Moscow dispatch, the Russian 
Government is considering making the sale of tea 
and sugar a State monopoly. The present brandy 
monopoly yields upward of $300,000,000 yearly, 
about one-fourth of the revenues of the empire, and 
the monopoly of tea and sugar is expected to be even 
more profitable, as the expenses of its operation will 
be small. 

Accounts of sentences and acquittals in cases of 
persons involved in the Kishineff trials were given 
in various December dispatches. Many rumors 
were afloat respecting further threatened moves 
against the Jews. 

According to the Paris Européen there is a steady 
decrease in the arrears of annual payments by the 

ussian peasants for the redemption of the land 

istributed among them at the time of their 
emancipation. 

The Sea of Azof, which is an extensive lagoon 
north of the Black Sea, is said to be drying up. It 
was reported from St. Petersburg in December that 
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at Taganrog the waters had receded. so that the bed 
of the sea was visible for several versts The River 
Don flows into it from the north. The silt brought 
down by the Don has gradually raised the bed of 
much of the sea. The entire sea, however, has an 
area of over twenty thousand square miles. 
No other event in Italy during 
December attracted so much at- 
tention as did the death of Signor 
Zanardelli, former Premier. It appears to be 
generally felt that King Victor Emmanuel 
spoke none too strongly when he declared that 
Italy had lost one of her best sons—one who 
had really dedicated his life to promoting the 
greatness of hiscountry. Few men could have 
done so much, at a critical time, to soften 
asperities and weld into something like a work- 
ing union dissonant elements. As we re- 
marked last month, he materially advanced 
Italy on the way toward internal] reform. 

The new Premier, Signor Giolitti stands 
openly for all the liberties granted by the con- 
stitution. His appointment to his high posi- 


ITALY 


tion is taken as constituting a guaranty that 
the policy of the Government will remain unaf- 
fected by the intimation contained in the 
refusal of the Czar of Russia last fall to visit 
Rome, that its principles are too democratic. 


The Minister of Foreign Affairs, Signor Tittoni, 
is an interesting personality. He was gradu- 
ated at Oxford University with honors, and is 
still a young man—about forty. In England 
he was known as one of the best speakers of the 
Palmerston Club. The most important mem- 
ber of the new cabinet is Signor Luzzatti, 
Minister of the Treasury. He is especially a 
friend of the United States, which country he 
vigorously defended at the sessions of the last 
International Agriculturist Congress in Rome, 
defeating the proposition of the German 
Agrarians, who wished to organize a European 
zollu-rein against the United States. Speaking 
about Americans he said: 

They are the people who, alone in the economic 
field, challenge the world, while all countries, ours 
included, ask how’ shall we be able to resist its 
power, which is unreachable, inviolable. and unco- 
erceable, having welded together in a free and glori- 
ous nation the richest variety of races. 

In presenting the budget statement in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, Signor Luzzatti pointed out that 
the budget of 1902-03, closed with a surplus of 
$2,788,520, and said the budget of 1903-04, including 
the additional sum of $24,000 which the Govern- 
ment had added to the appropriation for Italian 
participation in the St. Louis Exposition, would 
close with $1,200,000 surplus. For 1904-05 the 
Minister foresaw a surplus of $1,444,000, which 
showed the strength of Italian finances, especially 
_ compared with those of France, Austria, and Ger- 
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many. He enumerated the measures to be adopted 
to relieve the distress in the southern provinces and 
concluded with saying that the government aimed 
to see a new, regenerated Italy, and to create a con- 
tented middle class from the rural proprietors, thus 
forming a “powerful embankment against the 
growing tide of socialist collectivism.” 

The Socialists recently gained a victory in securing 
action for a naval Parliamenatry inquiry. 

A report in December that the Queen Dowager 
Margherita, on a recent journey to Norway had 
contracted a morganatic marriage was authori- 
tatively denied. 

The new Minister of Public Instruction, Signor 
Orlando, has lost no time in setting to work upon 
what is undoubtedly one of the gravest problems 
of modern Italy—the illiteracy of the nation, and 
the deplorable condition of the public schoolmasters. 


The Republican movement in 
Spain encounters pretty strong 
opposition, the Monarchy show- 
ing considerable indisposition to comply with 
pressure for reforms. The new Cabinet is 
headed by Sefior Maura, with Sefior San Pedro 
as Foreign Minister, General Linares as Minister 
of War, and Sefor Osma as Minister of Finance. 


Sefior San Pedro is an advocate of an understand- 
ing between Spain and the Spanish-American repub- 
lics for the purpose of checking Anglo-Saxon influ- 
ence. In connection with this it is interesting to 
note that the will of the late cardina] Herrero y 
Espinosa, Archbishop of Valencia, contained the 
extraordinary bequest of ten thousand dollars to the 
“first Spanish general landing in United States ter- 
ritory with an army sufficiently strong to avenge 
the defeats of Cuba and the Philippines.” Until 
this takes place the money is to remain on deposit 
in the Bank of Spain. 

According to Spanish newspapers a plan is on foot 
for the marriage of King Alfonso to his cousin, the 
daughter of his aunt, the Infanta Maria de la Paz 
wife of Prince Ludwig of Bavaria, eldest son of the 
late Prince Adalbert of Bavaria. 


SPAIN 


In Greece, the Ralli Cabinet re- 
MISCELLANEOUS signed in mid-December, the 
Premier being unable to find suf- 
ficient support in the Chamber of Deputies to 
carry out .his policy. A new Cabinet was 
formed by M. Theotokis, the former Premier. 
The Turkish Porte has been troubled by the 
spirit of insubordination in Azir, which lies 
south of Mecca, between that city and Yemen. 
According the report in a Berlin paper of an 
interview with the chief of the Servian Cabinet, 
King Peter has not since reaching the throne 
entertained any idea of abdication. He is 
represented as growing in the favor of the 
people. Foreign dispatches of recent date, 
however, represent the country as divided into 
irreconcilable factions. A revolutionary move- 
ment is said to be gaining ground. 











The Japanese are scarcely behind 
JAPAN the foremost people of the world 
in doing their own thinking. The 
powerful Progressive party under Count Okuma 
is a protest against the Mikado or the Cabi- 
net having disregard for popular sentiment. 
The Diet assembled on December sth. The 
Imperial address made but brief and noncom- 
mittal reference to the Manchurian-Korean 
imbroglio. Forthwith the Diet adopted reso- 
lutions, supported by members of both the 
Sei-Yu-Kai (Conservative) and Progressive 
parties, expressing ‘‘profound regret that at 
a juncture so critical, involving the fate of the 
nation, the course pursued by the Cabinet is ill 
adapted to the needs of the situation, and is 
not consistent with the enhancement of national 
influences.”” The Emperor was besought to 
give his attention to the matter. 

This act was doubtless a reflection upon the Min- 
istry rather than upon the Emperor, whose speech 
from the throne is an expression of the policy of the 
Government. But the resolutions were regarded 
as unprecedented, creating an abnormal and critical 
situation, and amounting to an impeachment of the 
Ministry. Immediate efforts to secure a reversal of 
the action were unavailing, and the Cabinet secured 
a free hand in the negotiations with Russia by forth- 
with dissolving the Diet. 

It has transpired that the Mikado has caused the 
editors of the Almanach de Gotha to be approached 
with a view to securing the inclusion of his name and 
of his house in Part I of the publication in question 
among the other sovereign families of civilized coun- 
tries. Both he and his Government resent the fact 
that, whereas the Turkish Sultan should find a place 
in Part I, along with the monarchs of Germany, 
Russia, Italy, England, Austria-Hungary, etc., the 
Emperor of Japan should be relegated to the end of 
the work, with the Emperor of China. the Shah of 
Persia, and other potentates of Asia and Africa, 
whom he regards as immeasurably inferior to him- 
self in point of civilization and enlightenment. But 
the publishers of the Almanach, who are exceedingly 
independent, and whose predecessors declined even 
to submit to the dictation of the first Napoleon at 
the climax of his power, do not seem disposed to 
conform with the Mikado’s wishes. They point out 
that Part I of the Almanach is restricted to ‘‘the 
sovereign houses of Europe.” 


The problems before the Chinese 

CHINA Government relate chiefly to the 

proper discharge of treaty obliga- 

tions made with the various other nations of 

the world; the suppression of rebellions in the 

provinces, together with the institution of 

necessary reforms; and the status of Chinese 
in foreign lands. 

The treatment given Chinese immigrants in 
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Canada and Australia is said to have induced a 
determination on the part of the Peking authorities 
to oppose the transfer of Chinese coolies to South 
Africa in accordance with the wishes of the mine- 
owners and capitalists there. Concerning the recent 
report that an Imperial edict has ordered the reor- 
ganization of all the military forces of the provinces 
on a national basis, with similar arms, equipments 
and rules, a dispatch from Peking suggests that there 
is no reason to anticipate greater results than from 
recent similar decrees relative to financial, educa- 
tional, and other reforms. 

The demand for railways in China is intensified 
by the fact that the old, long-used waterways have 
so fallen into disrepair, or are so overcrowded in 
congested districts that they are very inadequate to 
the necessities connected with the development of 
the country. The Russo-Chinese Bank. opened on 
December 27th, in Paris and St. Petersburg. subscrip- 
tions for the construction of a railway between 
Chengtingfu, in the province of Pechili, and Tai- 
yuanfu, in the province of Shensi. The Yuenhan 
road, running south from Hankau to Canton, is being 
constructed by the American China Development 
Company, a purely American organization. Among 
the obstacles to railwav-building in the Celestial 
Kingdom are said to be the hostility of the natives, 
and the failure of Chinese contractors to keep 
their agreements. 

Yuan Shi Kai, Governor of Pechili, has been made 
commander-in-chief of the Imperial army and navy. 

It is said that Prince Ching and other leading 
officials at Peking are disturbed over the British 
advances toward Thibet. 





Australia has the exuberance and 
AUSTRALIA confidence in herself, despite 
all dissonances and drawbacks, 
which usually characterize new-born nations. 
Droughts, financial stringency, an ominous 
emigration—such things do not appear to 
weigh very heavily on the buoyant democracy. 
The results of the general election for the sec- 
ond triennial Parliament, which took place on 
December 16, indicate that the spirit of inde- 
pendency of Great Britain and the emphasis 
laid upon the vux populi continue to increase. 
There were three parties in the field—the Min- 
isterial, led by the late Premier Deakin; the 
Opposition, led by Mr. Reid, and the Labor 
party, headed by Mr. Watson. In the new 
Senate, the Labor representatives will number, 
seventeen, while the Ministerialists will number 
only six, and the Opposition thirteen. In the 
House the representation will be about as fol- 
lows: Labor, twenty-nine; Ministerial, twenty- 
seven; the Opposition, twenty-six. 

It appears that the woman vote very largely 
secured the gains for the Labor party. It is the 
women, therefore, of the laboring classes, who, 
according to “‘a tired Australian ’’ in the Review 
of Reviews, are bringing about an “inversion of 
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democracy” in the Commonwealth, and “narrowing 
personal freedom until it threatens to be non- 
existent’’; unless, indeed, the result complained of 
may be charged against the women who retrain from 
voting. The alleged intolerance of the Labor party 
is declared to reach a point at which its members 
feel toward all workers not included in the unions 
“as high-class Brahmins feel toward pariahs.”’ 

The Miunisterialists are protectionists, and Mr. 
Deakin has attempted to commit the party to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s plan for British fiscal reform. The 
Opposition includes free-traders and favors tariff 
for revenue only. The Labor party lays but little 
stress on the fiscal issue and stands particularly for 
special class legislation. The leaders of all parties 
are practically agreed as to the exclusion of all but 
white labor from Australia. This racial discrimina- 
tion, however, was initiated by the Labor party, 
adopted by the Ministerialists, and indorsed by the 
Opposition. The ** Laborites’’ seem likely to dictate 
legislation hereafter even more than heretofore. It 
is declared that their dominance accounts for the 
fact that emigration still continues to exceed immi- 
gration. Socialism and the dominancy of Labor 
leaders are said to be ‘destroying private enter- 
prise.” Capitalists will not invest, merchants will 
not venture, and even farmers will not remain in a 
country where ‘‘they may be ruined any day b 
legislative interferences witli natural conditions.” 
Many of the emigrants are workingmen who have 
come to believe in ‘*the open shop,” who believe in 
the individual man’s selling his hey wherever he 
can find a market for it without the intervention of 
any third party. 

The Australian Parliament has passed by but a 
slender majority the naval subsidy bill, but this 
deference to the wishes of the British Government is 
accompanied by a refusal to have Australia made 
a recruiting ground for the British army and navy. 
The discussion showed much opposition to allowing 
the mother country to get ‘‘a firmer grip upon the 
colonies.” 


The principal innovations now 
NEW ZEALAND sanctioned by law in the very 
interesting British Province of 
New Zealand, which is under a Governor ap- 
pointed by the Colonial Office, and a General 
Assembly, consisting of two chambers, are as 
follows: Woman suffrage; public ownership 
of railways, telegraphs, telephones, street-car 
lines, water, gas, and electric plants; old-age 
pensions; appointments for life in the civil 
service, with provision for support in old age; 
post-office savings banks; the loaning of money 
by the State on mortgages; a Government life 
insurance company; a public trust office for 
administering and settling estates; taxation on 
a progressive scale, by which nearly the entire 
burden falls upon the rich; the compulsory 
division of large estates into small hoijdings; 
compulsory arbitration in the case of labor dis- 
putes, with power to fix the minimum wage. 
Most of this legislation has been enacted during 
the past twelve years. 
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Respecting woman suffrage. Mr. L. C. Warner, an 
American professional and business man of long 
ere oa who has lately visited New Zealand and 
published his findings, says: “I could not learn that 
woman suffrage (which has been in force for ten 
years) has had any considerable influence upon the 
elections, either for good or for bad. Asa rule, the 
women vote in accordance with the views of their 
husbands or brothers, so that the results are not 
essentially changed.” 

In a recent bulletin of the United States Bureau 
of Labor, Dr. Victor S. Clark makes what is regarded 
as a conclusive answer to the reports that have been 
circulated —, the failure of the compulsory 
arbitration act. e declares that the law has not 
been a failure, though many inconveniences have 
been experienced in its workings. It has accus- 
tomed the community to the idea of making law 
supreme in industria] disputes, and this is an idea 
which will not easily disappear.” 


Sanguinary conflicts have re- 

MISCELLANEOUS cently occurred between Per- 

sians and Turkomans on the 

Russo-Persian border in consequence of the 
establishment of Persian customs houses. 

An expedition of scientists has just started 
from the United States to make investigations 
on the sites of ancient cities in Western Afghan- 
istan and the Crimea. The expenses of the 
expedition are paid by the Carnegie Institu- 
tion. Mr. Pompelly, of Newport, R. I., is a 
leader in the expedition. 

One of Russia’s railways no foreigner is ever 
allowed to travel upon. It is the Murghab 
branch of the Trans-Caspian road. It was 
opened about four years ago, and is purely a 
military railway, branching from the Trans- 
Caspian line at Merv and running to the strong 
fortress at Kushkinski on the northern frontier 
of Afghanistan. 

By means of this road Russia is able, should occa- 
sion require, to convey thousands of troops in the 
course of a few weeks to within a few miles of Herat. 

The possessions of France in the Pacific 
Ocean consist of New Caledonia and its de- 
pendencies, and a large number of islands scat- 
tered over a wide area farther to the east. The 
New Hebrides are, by the Anglo-French Con- 
vention of 1887, under a mixed commission of 
French and English naval officers on Pacific 
stations. The colony of New Caledonia con- 
tains a penal settlement, the convicts number- 
ing now something near ten thousand, about 
one-sixth the total population of the colony. 

So large a criminal proportion naturally has the 
effect of deterring the coming of desirable white col- 
onists to the island. New Caledonia, it is said, 
affords such a degree of liberty to the convicts that 
they may ultimately earn considerable money, and 
even become respected citizens in the majority of 
cases. 
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The expectation of rapid recup- 
BRITISH AFRICA eration and a sudden develop- 
ment of prosperity following the 
war in South Africa has been chilled by sub- 
mergence in a flood of adverse conditions which 
are not even yet fully recognized by many 
optimists. Seeing the resources of the country 
and that there has been improvement of busi- 
ness since the war, these will have it that recent 
glowing prophecies are ere long to be realized. 
But the alarming lack of unskilled labor neces- 
sary for the development of the country and 
the looming difficulties confronting those who 
would seriously wrestle with the financial and 
race problems defer to a somewhat remote date 
the realization of many golden dreams. For 
the period of partial depression that has set- 
tled upon the land, the Government is much 
blamed, among other things being accused of 
reckless extravagance and of favoring non- 
resident capitalists more than the resident 
masses. 


Says Mr. Mels, formerly editor of the Johannes- 
burg Daily News: ‘ Unless the political shysters, the 
Shylock financiers, the ghoul-promoters and the 
other elements who are mismanaging the country’s 
affairs, its commerce, its agriculture, its industries, 
change their ways and intentions, the whole of 
South Africa will be thrown back fifty years.” An 
interesting expression was recently made by Wilfrid 
Wyberg, who has resigned the position of Com- 
missioner of Mines in Lord Milner’s Cabinet. Second 
only to the maintenance of British supremacy he has 
regarded the necessity for freeing the country from 
the undue political influence of non-resident finan- 
ciers. He declares that influence increasing, and 
says that the Government has largely lost touch with 
the people. 

People must live, and so, although South Africa 
is one of the greatest cereal countries in the world, 
much of its wheat, oats and other such products are 
imported, because not enough of them are raised in 
the country for its own use. The entire import 
trade is large, to the advantage first of Great Britain, 
and then of the United States. “It is so much 
easier to speculate in mining shares—even if you 
lose—than it is to work, and so all work is left to the 
Boer, the foclish among the whites, and the Malays.” 
The latter are said to run most of the retail stores, 
and the natives do as little as the law allows. 

In many respects the Kaffir problem in South 
Africa is a worse one than that presented by the 
colored population in the Southern United States. 
Mr. Carnegie, who believes that Great Britain will 
eventually lose South Africa, because the Dutch 

opulation is increasing faster than the British popu- 
ation, asks, in view of the indisposition of the 
Kaffirs to work: What would Great Britain give for 
nine million negroes as useful as those which in the 
United States produce about eleven million bales of 
cotton every year? The lack of adequate native 
labor in South Africa, as disclosed in the findings of 
the recent Transvaal Labor Commission, presents 
an industrial crisis of much significance, and inevit- 


in Africa 


able bitter controversies are already under way. It 
appears that some increase in native labor is being 
secured, but it is discouragingly slow and falls far 
short of the needs of the situation. The movement 
to introduce Chinese labor will be persistently fought 
by the Boers, who have aupainel a press bureau in 
London to urge their views on the British public. 
Mr. Smuts, ex-Procurator of the former Transvaal 
Republic, declares that if Asiatics are admitted to 
the country there will follow not only an exclusion 
of white labor, but also a general debasement of 
social conditions. Is it debasement versus stagna- 
tion in South Africa? 

It is easy to draw gloomy conclusions from the 
worst aspect of affairs, and it may be that the situa- 
tion as above outlined may change for the better 
before many months goby. A generally acceptable 
solution of the labor question and the satisfying of 
the Afrikanders in the measure of self-government 
granted by Great Gritain would certainly do much 
to alter the general situation and outlook. 


The Kongo skeleton in the Bel- 
gian Cabinet is likely to become 
well exposed to the gaze of the 
world, as, indeed, it ought to be. Roger Case- 
ment, British Consul in the Kongo, who re- 
ceived appointment to investigate conditions, 
has reported that the alleged atrocities, really 
exist; that slavery and barbarism, under the 
rule of Belgian officials, obtain in the most 
revolting forms. And ina recent number of 
the New York Independent, the Rev. W. M. 
Morrison, renewed the accusations previously 
made by him, and mercilessly handled the 
**conscienceless King of Belgium, who has, as 
a result of forced labor and military system, 
become the largest dealer of ivory and rubber 
in the world.”” He accuses the monarch of 
blinding the public as to the situation and 
allowing ‘‘so-called courts of justice to be used 
only as veils with which to blind the eyes of 
the world to the awful scenes of cruelty, oppres- 
sion and bloodshed, being enacted in that 
land.’”’ Dr. Morrison refers to the part per- 
formed by the United States in the founding 
of the Kongo State and thinks that an impartial 
commission should go from this country to 
investigate the situation. 


The Belgian King has been using his influence in 
the courts of Europe to nullify, so far as possible, the 
movement in Great Britain to arraign the Kongo 
officials, and it is reported that he contemplates a 
visit to the United States. 


It was in 1885 that the Congress of Berlin organ- 
ized the Kongo Free State and placed it under the 
management of the King of Belgium. It succeeded 
the Kongo International Association founded by 
King Leopold in 1883. That Association had ob- 
tained the recognition of most of the European 
nations and of the United States. 


KONGO 
FREE STATE 
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American Trade: A Retrospect and A Forecast 
=By James Van Kaalte* 














The United States in the preceding year has 
firmly maintained the commanding position 
which it occupies in the commercial world in 
spite of the fact that a storm of unusual 
violence has swept over the financial center 
of the country, which has seldom, if ever, put 
its vitality to so severe a test. How great a 
factor this country is likely to become in the 
interchange of commodities throughout the 
world during 1904 is our purpose to ascertain. 
The memorable events of the past bear, how- 
ever, such a close relation to the future that it 
is essential that we should tarry a moment at 
the threshold of the new year in order to 
briefly review the past. 

First of all, let us take on the one hand the 
records of the New York Stock Exchange and 
compare the quotations of its securities with 
those of the preceding year at this season. 
They tell at once the tale of all that has hap- 
pened. As we glance furtively over the list, 
we meet shrinkages everywhere, most of them 
of stupendous proportions, and we dare not 
even approximate the loss entailed, so great is 
the storm’s devastation. 

On the other hand, we take up the statistics 
representing the commerce of our great 
Commonwealth during 1903, and here we stand 
actually in wonderment at the colossal volume 
of trade carried on under such adverse circum- 
stances; month by month our shipments in- 
creased until our exports for the year were the 
largest ever recorded with probably one ex- 
ception. 

For the eleven months ending with Novem- 
ber the total of exports in 1903 was $1,310,- 
120,328, against $1,212,693,530 in 1902. Our 
imports for the same period in 1903 amounted 
to $917,782,831, against $874,959,883 in 1902 
and $800,490,639 in 1901. These figures are a 
most eloquent comment on the magnificent 
achievements attained by the Nation during 
so trying an ordeal. 

The world’s needs for 1904 are large, and 
under normal conditions will exceed those of 
the preceding year, to which the United States 
will contribute a considerable share, promising 
a heavier volume of trade, and, under favorable 
conditions, even a considerable larger one than 
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that of the preceding year. Prosperous con- 
ditions prevail all over the civilized world, 
which insures a good and steady demand for all 
our products and articles of manufacture. 

Our shipments to Cuba have thus far by no 
means assumed anything like large proportions, 
but we are bound to derive great benefits from 
the treaty of reciprocity, and doubtlessly a 
material change for the better may be looked 
for during the present year; and then, again, 
if the bright day shall dawn upon us when we 
shall commence work at the most important 
project ever contemplated by the United 
States for the benefit of its commerce—the day 
when we shall put the shovel in the ground of 
the Isthmus of Panama—many and various 
articles will be called into requisition to enable 
us to proceed with this great work, the supply 
of which will be quite 4 factor in our trade. 

In European countries, we are steadily gain- 
ing a stronger foothold year by year in all 
branches of trade; we are in so close a touch 
with the consuming interests, and the founda- 
tion of trade is so well laid that we may well 
assume that our outlet to European ports 
virtually takes care of itself. To be in equally 
as close a touch with all other parts of the 
world is our main concern. 

Our exports to British North America are 
of an exceedingly satisfactory nature; they 
are constantly on the increase, and represent a 
very valuable volume of trade. Prosperous 
conditions are prevailing in these countries, 
and there is nothing to hinder a corresponding 
increase of exports during 1904. 

To South America our shipments were in 
the aggregate larger than those of the pre- 
ceding year. The export trade to nearly all 
the republics is on the increase, but not to a 
very large extent. We are certainly not doing 
great stunts in that direction, and are not 
getting by any means the share of business 
that we ought to have. From present indica- 
tions a perceptible increase is not li. ely until 
the canal will bring us in closer contact. With 
the exception of an increased demand from the 
Argentine Republic for our agricultural im- 
plements and for the exports of 1,700,000 
bushels of wheat to Mexico for the first ten 
months of the year, there are no features 
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worthy of note as to our shipments to South 
America for the preceding year. 

On the other hand, our shipments to South 
Africa, or rather to British Africa, are per- 
ceptibly on the increase, and the future is 
decidedly promising. Such items as 4,000,000 
bushels of wheat, upward of 400,000 barrels 
of flour, agricultural implements to the extent 
of $900,000, all during the first ten months in 
1903, are encouraging, and the outlook is ex- 
cellent for even a larger export trade in that 
direction in 1904. 

Our exports to British Australasia show in 
many respects a substantial and steady in- 
crease, notably so in flour and several articles 
of manufacture. 

Anything like an active export trade with 
the colonies has not as yet materialized. While 
with the Philippine Islands our imports have 
increased about $3,000,000, the exports are 
actually smaller for 1903 up to November 1, 
by $500,000 than they were during the same 
period in 1902. The volume of our export 
trade to the Philippine Islands averages about 
$360,000 per month. 

Our shipments to Porto Rico show also some 
falling off. The exports in 1902 up to Novem- 
ber 1, were $9,800,000 against $9,100,000 for 
the same period in 1903. 

In Hawaii we are doing better, $3,200,000 
being the aggregate for four months ending 
with October, in 1902, as against $4,000,000 
for the same time in 1903. 

Our crops, with the exception of cotton, 
have been very abundant, and we enter the 
new year with an exceedingly valuable stock 
on’ hand. 

Of wheat we have raised one of the largest 
crops on record. The needs of importing 
countries of Europe have been large and will 
remain so until their next harvest, which 
takes place in August. Thus far we have not 
had our usual share in supplying their re- 
quirements. Russia and countries in the south- 
east of Europe had an unusually large surplus 
for sale this year and have undersold us. The 
fact is that we have not made any great efforts 
to meet competition. In spite of an enormous 
crop, with a comparatively light export trade, 
prices have ruled high. The average for the 
crop has been close on to 80 cents per bushel in 
markets near the point of production, which 
has given our farmers a splendid return. 

Our exports for the ten months ending with 
October were 63,000,000 bushels, against 
112,000,000 bushels in the same period in 1902 
and 155,000,000 bushels in 1901. Of flour 


during the same period 15,600,000 barrels in 
1903, 14,600,000 barrels in 1902,. and 16,000,- 
ooo barrels in 1go1. 

The growing crop of winter wheat has not 
had a good start, lack of moisture in many 
sections having retarded growth. It will re- 
quire several months, however, before any- 
thing definite as to the size of the crop can in 
any way be determined. 

The exports of corn for the ten months ended 
with October, 1903, were 81,000,000 bushels 
against only 8,000,000 bushels in 1902 and 
98,000,000 bushels in 1901. This cereal is 
always in urgent request abroad. This was 
especially the case in the preceding year, as 
owing to the failure of our crop in 1902, our 
exports then amounted to scarcely 10 per 
cent. of our customary shipments, which caused 
great hardship abroad. All sorts of substitutes 
were resorted to for feeding purposes. The 
resulting high price of this cereal was a stimu- 
lus to Russia and Roumania to plan a tremen- 
dous crop of feeding barley, which entered 
during 1903 seriously into competition with our 
corn, as did also the maize of Roumania and 
the Argentine Republic. 

Our home consumption of corn, however, 
is of such stupendous proportions that in spite 
of the heavy competition encountered, the 
price of corn continued to rule high, the 
average of the season being upward of 40 cents 
per bushel in markets not far distant from 
the farm, so that with a crop in the neighbor- 
hood of 2,300,000,000 bushels we can readily 
see to what an enormous extent this cereal 
will add this year to the wealth of the Nation, 
its figures reaching close on to the billion 
dollar mark. American corn enjoys a great 
preference in all foreign markets, and sells 
much above that of other countries. Present 
indications are for exports exceeding those of 
the preceding year. This is also the case with 
stock of provisions. 

The stock of provisions of all kinds in 
Europe is nowhere about the normal. The 
exports for the ten months of 1903 ending 
with October were $150,000,000, as compared 
with $149,000,000 during 1902, and $171,000,- 
ooo in 1901 for the same period. Our ship- 
ments during the preceding year would have 
been larger but for the urgent home demand. 

The price of oats has ruled too high to admit 
of exports in 1903. The enormous crop which 
we have raised has been consumed at home. 
A ten months’ export trade in 1903 records but 
1,300,000 bushels, against 24,000,000 bushels 
during the same period in 1901. With a fair 
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crop this year, we shall have overcome the 
abnormal situation incidental to the short corn 
crop of 1902, and our exports of oats will 
doubtless this year again assume fair propor- 
tions. 

We are holding our own in the export of 
cattle, which during the past year up to 
November 1, amounted to $31,000,000, the 
same as in 1901, and against $20,000,000 during 
the same period in the short corn crop year of 
1902. For the same reasons as already set 
forth, the exports for 1904 promise to be much 
larger. 

Horses we have last year not shipped to as 
large an extent as formerly. The figures are 
only $2,700,000 for ten months, being ex- 
ceeded during the same time by $3,000,000 in 
1902 and by $5,000,000 in 1gor. 

The sovereignty of all our products is once 
more bestowed on cotton. This staple is now 
king in all its glory, and reigns supreme, not 
because of its foremost importance in our 
crops—as such it holds only third rank—but 
simply because of the enormous activity in the 
trade, which is attracting the attention of the 
world at large. The demand has overtaken 
the supply, and an enormous increase in 
values has ensued. The heavy exports of the 
last two months have been of incalculable 
benefit to us in many respects, and while the 
high prices are a great detriment to spinners, 
the losses to the industry are several times 
over offset by the addition to the wealth of 
that section of our country which is so much 
in need of it. That the South is an immense 
gainer by the advance in price of this staple 
no one will dispute. The extent, however, is 
vastly exaggerated. It is safe to assume that 
long before cotton reached anything like 
present figures large commitments had already 
been made, amounting to fully 60 per cent. of 
the crop at an average price not over 10 cents 
per pound, so that calculating on a crop of 
10,000,000 bales, a quantity not exceeding 
4,000,000 bales at the utmost participates in 
the present advance. Even so, it is sufficient 
to create great prosperity in the South. The 
excess obtained over the normal value of the 
cotton produced which the South will be the 
recipient of will have a more salutary effect on 
the country at large than several times the 
amount could produce in other sections of the 
country. 

Owing to a very large crop of apples our 
shipments of fruit to foreign countries have 
been quite extensive, reaching up to November, 
1903 the large figure of $13,000,000, which is 
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$5.000,000 in excess of 1902 and $8,000,000 in 
excess of 1901. Of green and ripe apples, we 
have shipped close on to 1,300,000 barrels in 
these ten months of last year. A constant 
increase of our shipment of prunes is note- 
worthy. The exports of 1903 were three times 
as large as those of tg901. We are likewise 
making good headway in canned fruits, the 
exports of which were last year twice those of 
1902. 

Unmanufactured tobacco is from year to 
year generally pretty evenly distributed. In 
1902, however, the United Kingdom was a 
much heavier buyer than usual, and prob- 
ably 13,000,000 pounds above her average 
purchases, which have not been kept up of 
late, her imports being for the last year even 
a little below the average. The tobacco 
shipped to the United Kingdom up to Novem- 
ber 1, 1993, was $6,500,000, against $11,500,- 
000 in 1902, and $7,000,000 in rgo1. On the 
other hand, the steady annual increase of 
trade with Germany to the extent of from 
5 to ro per cent. is a gratifying feature. 

In the export of manufactured tobacco we 
are just about holding our own, but not 
more. A decided falling off in the demand 
by British Africa cuts 15 per cent. into the 
total export of this article. 

We are making excellent headway in the 
leather trade, and are obtaining a gradually 
stronger foothold for the supply of this article 
in different parts of the world. The business 
in sole leather is a uniform one and does not 
materially change from one year to the other. 
Our exports of this article average about 
$500,000 per month. On the other hand, upper 
leather is meeting with constantly an increasing 
demand, amounting to about 1o per cent. an- 
nually, which evidences a good healthy trade. 

It is also exceedingly gratifying to record 
that in so important an article of manufacture 
as boots and shoes we are doing equally as 
well, and our foreign shipments increase like- 
wise at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum. 
They average about $600,000 per month, of 
which the United Kingdom buys fully one- 
third. The West Indies are the next best 
buyers. The trade with Germany shows a 
good improvement every year. 

The total volume of our foreign trade in 
leather for 1903 up to November rst, including 
the manufacture of boots and shoes, is about 
$28,000,000, against $25,500,000 in 1902, alto- 
gether an excellent showing, with a good out- 
look for 1904. 

In the supply of wood to foreign countries 
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in 1904 we need not be concerned as to the 
volume, which will depend altogether upon the 
surplus which we will have available. During 
the preceding year we have made great strides 
forward in this line of business. Of lumber 
alone our exports for 1903 have averaged fully 
110,000,000 feet per month, which is an 
extraordinary large quantity and represents a 
value of upward of $25,000,000 for the year. 
Of sawed wood and logs the exports will 
aggregate fully $15,000,000; staves, shooks, 
etc., $9,000,000; furniture, $4,500,000. The 
grand total of foreign shipments of timber un- 
manufactured and manufacturers of wood will 
reach upward of $62,000,000 for 1903, certainly 
a most gratifying exhibit. And what makes 
it all the more so is the virtual assurance 
that we may see equally flattering figures 
for 1904, as in spite of our heavy shipments 
the cry is still for more. The increase of our 
exports in this line is about 25 per cent. over 
previous years. 

The home requirements for finished iron 
and steel will greatly depend upon the re- 
laxation of the money stringency. It is a 
well-known fact that this industry was the 
heaviest sufferer of any during the financial 
upheaval. Work on enterprises of great 
magnitude was abruptly abandoned; so were 
many improvements of actual necessity in the 
course of construction or in contemplation. 
Railroads suddenly retrenched. The work of 
extending roads undertaken in the early part 
of the year was stopped and that of bringing 
branch roads up to the modern state of effi- 
ciency was left undone, al] waiting for the ad- 
vent of better times, or rather of an easier 
money market, but in addition to this the 
contracting for actual needs has likewise 
been delayed, partly because of the downward 
trend of the price of iron. Meanwhile more 
favorable conditions have contributed to take 
a more hopeful view of the situation. In 
the first place, the fact has been plainly 
demonstrated that the convulsions in the stock 
market and their influence on the money 
market have made no perceptible inroad on 
our prosperity. Then again the restriction of 
output by the Bessemer Furnace Association 
a few months ago had a salutary effect on the 
price of pig iron, in which article there is 
already a slight improvement noticeable in the 
demand. From present appearances the article 
is not likely to sell lower, and on fair indications 
ot a revival of activity willsell higher. Further- 
more, the recent action of the pools to maintain 
prices has also a stimulating effect upon the 
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market. The fact that billets, rails, and other 
products have reached a price whence there is 
no reductivn likely will soon bring out the 
long-delayed orders. 

The foreign demand for our various manu- 
factures of steel and iron is not likely to vary 
this year from that of the preceding one. The 
exports have been uniform in the last few 
years. Up to November 1, 1903, our ship- 
ments amounted in the aggregate to about 
$82,000,000, the same as in 1902, against 
$86,000,000 in rgor. 

Agricultural implements still continue in 
urgent request in all parts of the world. Our 
exports of these articles during 1903 have in- 
creased fully 25 per cent. over 1902, and will 
probably reach the high figure of $25,000,000 
for the year. with every prospect that this high 
figure will also be reached in 1904. 

The general outlook for the year is thus 
encouraging, although we may not start the 
year with a great rush of business because of 
the waiting policy adopted in many quarters 
by those who are prompted by the desire to 
see ‘“‘how things are going to pan out.’”’ While 
this hesitancy in making purchases is by no 
means general, it prevails nevertheless in very 
many instances both here and abroad. In 
fact, wc have only been too frequently told 
of late by English and Continental buyers 
that there is but little disposition to contract 
for requirements beyond actual necessities. 
They have every confidence of a concession in 
prices which we shall be compelled to make 
later on for most of our articles of manufacture. 

Exaggerated and contorted reports of our 
trade conditions have impressed many a 
foreign consumer with the idea that things 
in Yankeeland have by no means reached 
their climax. The mind of those who en- 
tertain any such foolish ideas as to Ameri- 
can conditions will soon be disabused. The 
grand achievements attained by the Nation 
will not be upset by a shrinkage of values 
in the stock market, even if it has produced 
a temporary stringency in the money market. 
It would be a different thing altogether if the 
prosperous conditions which we have been in 
the enjoyment of for several years had come 
to us by accident, or if we owed them to a 
combination of fortuitous circumstances... The 
prosperity of the United States is.a creation 
of its own people, whose thrift,.whose energy, 
and whose indefatigable exertions of mind and 
body have brought the existing conditions 
about. Such prosperity will continue to exist; 
it will continue to increase. 
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With the death of the Princess 
THE PRINCESS Mathilde passed away one of the 
most conspicuous figures that 
characterized the brilliant court of the Second 
Empire, and indeed one of the most conspicu- 
ous figures of Parisian life for more than half a 
century. Art, literature and science have 
good cause to grieve her demise, for her salon 
was the rendezvous of all that was best in those 
movements—not only in Paris, but throughout 
all Europe. The 
democracy of aristoc- 
racy found in hera 
worthy exemplar. 

The Princess Mat- 
hilde was the daugh- 
ter of King Jérome 
of Westphalia, the 
brother of Napoleon 
I, and of Catherine, 
Princess of Wurtem- 
berg. She wasacous- 
in of the Emperor 
Napoleon III, over 
whom she exercised 
a decided influence, 
and who was greatly 
grieved over her un- 
happy marriage with 
the Count Anatole 
Demidoff, Prince of 
San Donato, and 
from whom she was 
finally divorced, due 
to the good offices of 
the Emperor Nichol- 
as. In 1844she took 
up her permanent 
abode in Paris. 
Under the Second 
Empire she was, 
after the Empress, the most popular woman 
of the Court. 

Very beautiful, very spirituelle and with a 
passion for art and letters, the Princess 
Mathilde surrounded herself with those 
writers, sculptors and painters who had won a 
name in France. Dumas, de Musset, Gautier, 
the Goncourts, Edmund About, Tourgenieff, 
Gavarni and others frequented her salon. 
Since the fall of the Imperial régime, living 
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THE PRINCESS MATHILDE 


in retirement, she continued a modest existence, 
which the change of politics made necessary, 
in the midst of her pictures and obiets d’art, 
surrounded by artists and philosophers—sure 
and devoted friends. She herself exercised a 
decided talent for painting, and it is at her 
table, brush in hand, that the painter Lucien 
Doucet has represented her in the fine portrait 
that accompanies this appreciation. 

Notwithstanding her retirement from the 
active life of her day, 
until her last illness, 
she was deeply inter- 
ested in politics and 
in the hopes of the 
French pretenders, 
especially those of the 
Napoleonic party. 
It is said that after 
joseph Reinach’s de- 
fense of Dreyfus, she 
sent to Reinach her 
card, initialed ‘‘ P. P. 
C,”’ a punishment she 
meted out to all who 
displeased her. 

But it is not as a 
member of a royal 
house that the 
French like to re- 
member her, but 
rather as ‘‘ The Good 
Princess”’ or as Notre 
Dame des Arts, as she 
was called under the 
Empire. The former 
title is singularly ap- 
propriate, for besides 
rendering assistance 
to needy authors and 
painters of her day, 
she established and maintained an asylum at 
Neuilly for crippled and afflicted girls. Her 
life was thus passed in the richness and fulness 
of noble deeds. Royalty of birth distinguished 
her no less than royalty of character. 

The former characteristic enabled her to 
maintain her prestige even after the downfall 
of 1870. The latter made her salon unique 
of its kind, and recalled the days of Mme. de 
Staél and the grandes dames of the last century. 
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ADA REHAN 


Take your conjuring wand of 
memory and with the magic 
» sesame of Miss Ada Rehan’s 
name what a wonderland you may not enter. 
What a galaxy of delightful, exquisite woman- 
hood flits before your eyes. There is first— 
nay, there is no first. They all come in a 
laughing joyous rout. Exquisite Portia, fas- 
cinating Rosalind, and Katharine, sweetest 
shrew of all the ages. Saucy Beatrice, tender 
Viola, and close behind them, pressing near, 
Lady Teazle, delicious Peggy, even sweet Nell 
of old Drury, and a dozen others—yes, dozens 
of others. 

To no other woman upon the American 
stage is so much honor due as to Miss Ada 
Rehan. She guards its richest memories, is 
bound up with its most precious traditions. 
Since those days at Daly’s she has had no 
successor. She still stands pre-eminent—alone 
in her own highplane. Her return to the stage 
this year in many of her old successes is an 
opportunity which should not be missed. Miss 
Rehan is not a ‘‘star’’—she is an artist, one of 
a school of actors and actresses which graduated 
the most famous names in the annals of the 
American stage. And that school holds no 
name more cherished and honored than hers. 


ADA REHAN 


It was peculiarly fit and proper 
that Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
should have been chosen for the 
post of Chaplain of the United States Senate, 
Not only is the selection a just compliment to 
Dr. Hale and a recognition of the regard in 
which he is held, but it isa fitting climaxtoa 
life well lived and honestly. 

There are few ministers in America so widely 
and so well known as Dr. Hale. His little 
church in Boston used to be filled with visitors 
from all parts of the country. It was not 
particularly Dr. Hale’s eloquence which at- 
tracted them, for there were other ministers in 
Boston of great exhortative powers. It was 
not merely Dr. Hale’s reputation either. It 
was rather the personality of the man that 
won affection—the honesty, sincerity and 
simple beauty of his character. 

Dr. Hale is at present eighty-two years of 
age. His life has been one of fulness and 
industry. His literary activity has _ been 
great, and much that he has written will 
live long. 

The debt this country owes him in many 
ways is great, and it is good to think that the 
country has thus been able to give due recog- 
nition to his high worth. 


DR. EDWARD 
EVERETT HALE 


DR. EDWARD EVERETT HALE 
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Although after the Mikado the 
supreme command in Japan rests 
with Prime Minister Katsura, 
still the great individual force in that country 
to-day lies with Marquis Ito, Japan’s greatest 
statesman and at present head of the Privy 
Council. When one considers the work ac- 
complished by this extraordinary man in the 
face of centuries of the old Japanese con- 
servatism which he has been largely instru- 
mental in uprooting, the results he has ac- 
complished seem almost incredible. The work 
of Bismarck in unifying the German Empire 
pales before it. 

Marquis Hirobumi Ito, when a boy and 
under the patronage of the progressive daimio 
Mori, eluded the vigilance of the Yedo spies 
and went to England, where he spent two years 
as a student, returning home at the end of that 
time to dissuade the Choshiu officers from war 
with the combined British, American, Dutch 
and French fleets at Shimonoseki. Though 
unsuccessful, he assisted in the negotiations 
which followed and helped to open the eyes of 
his countrymen to a new goal—the unity of all 
Japan under the Mikado, with enlarged powers 
and new forms of civilization based upon 
Western ideals. This meant the passing away 
of the régime of Samurai strife, and a new 
dawn for Dai Nippon. 

In 1871 Marquis Ito studied the coinage 
system of the United States, and his report to 
his government resulted in the adoption of a 
decimal system of money for Japan. The year 
following he visited the Powers in order to 
obtain important treaty modifications. As 
Minister of Public Works in the Imperial 
Cabinet, he brought about the building of the 
railway between Yokohama and Toxio. In 
1878 he again visited Europe. In 1886 he 
became Prime Minister and introduced radical 
economic reforms. He persuaded the Court 
to adopt foreign dress and reconstructed the 
legal code. The conservatives finally called a 
halt, and he retired from office to prepare his 
famous written Constitution, and in 1889 this 
instrument, in many ways more liberal than 
that of many .European governments, was 
promulgated. In 1892 he was again called to 
the Premiership and carried the nation suc- 
cessfully through the Chino-Japanese war of 
1894-5, resigning the following year. He 
was once more to resume power, however, and, 
under his direction, Japan joined the allies 
in the rescue of the Peking legations. Al. 
though at present not in power, it is due to 
his initiative that Japan is ready to face 
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Russia or any other power that seeks to dis- 
pute her rights. 

With Louis XIV, Marquis Ito may well say 
Vétat c'est mot. His career is linked with the 
career of his country. Thus, when his country- 
men cry Dai Nippon banzai, they think of 
the man who has made her great. Surely 
no man deserves more of his country than he. 


The recent Democratic harmony 


RICHARD 


OLNEY dinner in New York brought 


together as representative a body 
of Democrats as New York has entertained in 
sometime. The principal feature of the dinner 
was the practical nomination of Grover Cleve- 
land for the Presidency by his former Secretary 
of State, Richard Olney, despite the fact that 
Mr. Cleveland has repeatedly. avowed he was 
not a candidate for re-election and that Mr. 
Olney himself is considered strong presidential 
timber. The fact that Mr. Olney is mentioned 
prominently for the democratic nomination 
makes him a character of great current interest. 

Mr. Richard Olney is the one commanding 
figure in the Massachusetts democracy. He 
is a native of the Bay State and is a graduate of 
Brown and of the Harvard Law School. In 
1859 he was admitted to the bar and began 
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the practice of law at Boston. In 1874 he 
became a member of the Massachusetts 
Legislature. He was appointed United States 
Attorney-General by President Cleveland in 
1893, and two years later was made Secretary 
of State in the Cleveland Cabinet, where he 
won wide and deserved popularity by his 
action at the time of the Venezuela imbroglio. 
He retired to the practice of law at the end of 
the Cleveland régime without incurring the 
hostility that became attached to other mem- 
bers of that administration. It is said that he 
is weakest perhaps on the trust issue, a strong 
plank in the Democratic platform. He has 
behind him his State organization and is 
looked upon favorably in many sections of the 
country. His honesty and integrity as a 
politician has never been questioned. 

While too early to forecast the political 
events of the future, it is safe to say that the 
Democratic party would have a strong candi- 
date in him, and one who would do much to 
bring together the best elements of his party. 
The new Republic of Panama is 
to be congratulated in having as 
its first American minister a man 
who is thoroughly in touch with Latin- 
American life and affairs, and one who can be 


WILLIAM I. 
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trusted to give satisfaction bot! ~o the country 
he represents and the one to which he is 
accredited. Mr. William I. Buchanan, whom 
the State Department has sent to Panama as 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pileni- 
potentiary,is by no means an amateur in 
diplomatic affairs, but one trained and experi- 
enced in the exigencies of such a service. He 
was appointed minister to the Argentine 
Republic by President Cleveland and was 
retained in that position by the late President 
McKinley. In this fact lies the best creden- 
tial to his worth and the surety of his ability. 
Mr. Buchanan is a native of Ohio, and was 
educated in the country schools there. His 
political career began as a clerk in the Indiana 
House of Representatives in 1874-5. He later 
represented his State as Agricultural Com- 
missioner at the Chicago World’s Fair. Upon 
his return from Argentina he became Director 
General of the Pan-American Exposition at 
Buffalo. Since the close of that enterprise he 


has been engaged in private business, which he 
now gives up for the larger service that the 
country demands of him—an example of the 
Aristotleian principle of the useful citizen. 
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From St. Petersburg in the west 
to Blagoveschensk in the east, 
from Nordenskiold in the north to 
Irkutsh in the south, the name of Admiral 
Alexieff has become a household word in those 
vast Russian domains ruled over by the Czar. 
Accordingly, when by imperial edict he is 
authorized to settle all questions concerning 
the East on the spot, to take all measures 
which seem expedient, and when a special flag 
is designed for his service and a salute of 
twelve guns is commanded in his honor, the 
Russian world shows its approval and declares 
the honor is worthy 
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difficulties between Russia and England. 
Although a subaltern, he cabled for permission 
to buy commerce destroyers. This was given 
him, and within a few days eight of these 
vessels were ready to take the seas. There was 
no war and the vessels were sold. But upon 
his return to Russia, Alexieff found a captain’s 
commission awaiting him. In three years he 
was an admiral. To-day he only recognizes 
the Czar as his superior. 

Such in brief ‘as been the career of the man 
who will be responsible for Russian fortunes 
in the conflict that is impending in the East. 

He knows that the 





of the man who is lord 
of the lands which lie 
between Baikal and 
the Pacific and which 
extend from the Arctic 
to the Yellow Sea. 
For Asiatic Russia is 
largely the handiwork 
of Alexieff. From the 
wintry wastes of its 
steppes and plains has 
arisen a new country 
dotted with great 
cities, threaded with 


railway lines, and pul- 
sating with the breath 


of a new life. And 
this new life spells 
Alexieff. As Govern- 
or-General of Eastern 
Siberia, as Governor of 
Russian Manchuria, 
and since Pechili as 
lord of Russia’s Far 
Eastern Empire and 
supreme commander 





struggle will come to- 
morrow if not to-day 
—must eventually 
arise. Accordingly he 
has not been idle. 
The same character- 
isticsthat were evinced 
in the economic and 
political regenerance 
of acountry will show 
themselves when it 
becomes necessary to 
back up the accom- 
plishments of peace by 
the more strenuous 
meansofwar. Under 
his direction Vladivo- 
stok was equipped 
with its great docks, 
its wonderful railway 
facilities, its strong 
fortifications and its 
well-equipped means - 
to withstand a siege. 
Port Arthur, too, 
several hundred miles 
to the south, has felt 








of Russian forces in 
the Pacific, Viceroy 
Alexieff, by wise 
counsels, indomitable 
courage tempered with prudence and a passion 
for Russian expansion that brooks no restraint, 
has metamorphosed a_ boundless region. 
And yet this is the man who is considered the 
‘swell of the ocean,” and who grew up in that 
cosmopolitan society that flitters from Aix to 
Nice, from Homburg to Rome, according as 
weather and fashion dictate. 

The rise of Alexieff into power has been 
rapid and dramatic. Not many years ago 
he was. an obscure navy lieutenant. He 
happened to be in this country from a tour of 
sea duty whenZwar rumors were busy with 
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his influence. There 
the work of develop- 
ment has progressed 
even on a greater and more imposing scale. 
Both these impregnable ports, the bulwarks of 
Russian power in the East, have developed 
so rapidly as to astound the world. Even 
now they are daily receiving added munitions of 
war in view of the strained relations between 
Russia and Japan. Viceroy Alexieff is re- 
sponsible for all this energy, recognizing well 
that it’ is here that the great battle for 
supremacy in the East will be fought, and that 
the power of Russian expansion must either 
rise or fall. Russia has confidence in her 
Viceroy and the Viceroy in his country. 
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The Bone of Eastern Contention 
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f 4The extreme tension that has characterized 
the Russian-Japanese negotiations for the past 
month concerning Korea have suddenly become 
alarmingly acute, and at the present moment 
of writing a resort to arms seems the only pos- 
sible solution to a question that is of vital 
import to both countries—namely, shall Rus- 
sian or Japanese influence predominate in 
Korea? To Russia it is a question of solidifying 
her Manchurian possessions and of the control of 
the seas between Vladivostok and Port Arthur. 
To Japan it is a question of a natural outlet for 
a dense population, of strengthening her leader- 
ship in the hegemony of the yellow races and of 
safe-cuarding her national existence; for Russia 
firmly entrenched in Korea, would not only 
mean her supreme ascendency in China, but 
also her domination of the Straits of Korea, 
which would lead to the final subjugation of 
Japan and the end of her national life. In 
a note recently addressed to St. Petersburg, 
Japan demanded for herself in Korea, the same 
rights that Russia enjoys in Manchuria. War 


or peace depends upon the Russian finai reply. 
In the meanwhile both countries have been pre- 
paring for eventualities, and the press of the 
world has been keen in surmises on the issue 
of the impending struggle. In warships built 
or building Russia outnumbers her rival. But 
the Russian fleet is divided between the 
Baltic, the Black Sea and the East. Japan 
accordingly is much stronger in the East, and 
moreover is fighting the enemy on her own 
ground with naval bases close at hand. The 
advantage in a preliminary naval engagement 
seems to be with her. In number of troops, 
likewise, Russia completely outclasses Japan. 
But Russia must transport her troops thousands 
of miles to the seat of action, while Japan, pro- 
vided she can control the seas, is able to throw 
an army corps into Korea within only a few 
hours. Granted that the advantage lies with 
Japan at the start—how far can she go? Russia 
moves slowly, but her momentum when once 
started ishard to stop. Has Japan the ultimate 
resources in command to oppose her powerful 
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TYPES FROM A STREET IN SEOUL 


opponent? Coming events alone can say. 
Europe sympathizes with Russia; England and 
America, with Japan. 

The issues at stake in the present contention 
are of long standing and an understanding 
of them is necessary for a correct appreciation 
of present conditions. A writer in ‘‘ Black- 
wood’s Magazine’’ declares they are not diffi- 
cult to understand. He writes as follows: 

They are in fact exceedingly simple. To ap- 
preciate them we have only to compare the situation 
in the Far East eight vears ago, on the morrow of 
the Treaty of Shimonoseki, with that which exists 
to-day. In the course of a short campaign by land 
and by sea Japan had pricked the bubble of China’s 
“latent power,’’ and compelled the Son of Heaven 
to sue for peace. The terms she imposed were 
onerous, but not disproportionate to the magnitude 
of her victories. She demanded the cession of the 
island of Formosa and the payment of a large war 
indemnity as compensation for the blood and treas- 
ure she had poured out; and as a pledge for 
the permanency of the new régime she had established 

Korea, she claimed to retain possession of the 
Liaotong peninsula, with the fortress of Port Arthur, 
which she had occupied during the war. Ina word, 
Japan was bent upon retaining a foothold on the 
continent of Asia. 

_China accepted the conditions proffered to her. 
She was not in a position to reject them, for a re- 
sumption of hostilities would have meant the im- 
mediate occupation of the Chinese capital by the 
Japanese forces, which had already overrun Man- 
churia. No sooner had the treaty been signed than 
Russian diplomacy went to work. With the sup- 
port of France and Germany, who were actuated 
Dv considerations of general policy rather than by 
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strong convictions as to the merit of the case, 
Russia intimated to Japan that her retention of 
the Liaotong peninsula, with the stronghold of 
Port Arthur, must be regarded as a permanent 
threat to the independence of the Chinese Empire 
as well as of Korea, and a danger to the peace of 
the Far East. It was a bitter pill for a young 
nation to have to swallow after the intoxication of 
unchecked victory in the field; but it swallowed 
it, and swallowed it without even pulling a wry 
face—than which no greater proof of self-restraint 
could well be given. 

Eight years have elapsed since then, and Russia 
has gradually intrenched herself in the very position 
from which Japan was ejected because her presence 
was pronounced to be a permanent threat to the 
independence of the Chinese Empire as well as of 
Korea, and a danger to the peace of the Far East. 
The fruits ofa great war which Japan was not allowed 
to reap have been gathered in by Russia almost 
without an effort. 

As if this transformation scene enacted under 
the eyes of Japan were not enough to provoke 
almost beyond endurance the amour propre of a 
proud and sensitive people, Russia seems deter- 
mined to bring home its full significance to the 
Japanese in a form that shall not merely nourish 
their resentment of the past, but openly threaten 
their interests in the future. She no longer takes 
the trouble to attempt even to conceal the fact that 
the absorption of Manchuria is but a preliminary 
step to the absorption of Korea. 

That is the crux. Japan has more or less re- 
luctantly resigned herself to Russia’s occupation 
of Manchuria. Her statesmen have for some time 
past realized that even if Japan might still hope to 
drive the Russians out of Manchuria by war, the 
task of holding it indefinitely against them would 
place an intolerable strain upon her military and 
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financial resources. But Korea is quite another 
matter. Here material interests and national senti- 
ment are at one, and both speak equally loudly 
against any surrender of Japanese aspirations. 
The intervention of the three’ Powers and the 
ejection of the Japanese from the Liaotong penin- 
sula had upon China the effect of an opiate. It 
lulled her to sleep again. Upon Japan it had the 
effect of atonic. It sobered her in the intoxication 
of victory and it stimulated her to fresh effort. She 
set herself forthwith to work with a will in prepara- 
tion for the further struggles which she knew to be 
henceforthinevitable. Whilst pursuing at home the 
pacific task of national reorganization and the con- 
solidation of material prosperity on a modern basis 
of commercial and industrial enterprise, she devoted 
the whole of the Chinese war indemnity to the devel- 
opment of her military and naval forces. But it 
was in Korea itself that, as she at once realized, the 
battle would have to be fought out, whether peace- 
fully or by force of arms, no longer against China, but 
— the Northern Power that already dominated 
ina, 


Japan’s first efforts in Korea were not, it must be 


confessed, very adroit or very successful. Before 
and during and immediately after the war, Japan 
tried to carry things with a high hand, and to dra- 
goon equally the court, the bureaucracy, and the 
common folk into the acceptance of reforms for 
which the country was utterly unripe. Nor was she 
very scrupulous as to the methods she employed. 


The Japanese then began to realize how grievously 
they had blundered. They had lost not only the 
material guarantees for their ascendancy in Korea 
which the possession of the Liaotong peninsula had 
been intended to assure them, but the moral pre stige 
with the Koreans upon which, in the absence of any 
recognized treaty status, it could alone be built up. 
Their hands were not clean enough for them even to 
challenge the action of Russia, who had merely 
taken advantage of their own sins of omission and 
commission. ‘There was nothing to be done except 
to make a fresh start on sounder and more prudent 
lines. They negotiated with Russia first at Seoul, 
where a Memorandum was signed on May 14, 1896, 
with reference to the King’s return to his palace as 
soon as his safety was assured, and to the expediency 
of moderate and liberal Ministers being selected to 
carry on the administration; and then, during the 
Coronation festivities, at Moscow, where Marshal 
Yamagata, the special envoy of the Mikado, signed, 
on May 28, 1896, a Protocol with Prince Lobanoff by 
which the two Governments agreed on certain com- 
mon lines of policy with regardto Korea. Under this 
new agreement both Russia and Japan definitely 
acknowledged the sovereignty and entire independ- 
ence of Korea, and pledged themselves mutually to 
abstain from all direct interference in the internai 
affairs of that country. They undertook to come 
to a mutual understanding before taking any meas- 
ures in respect to the appointment of military in- 
structors or financial advisers. 

In spite of occasional friction with the Russians 
and perpetual intrigues among the Koreans them- 
selves, ‘aeen continued to improve her position in 
Korea by steady and patient effort until the events 
of 1900 and rgor in China again complicated the 
situation. On the one hand, the prompt and effect- 
ive co-operation of the Japanese forces in the relief 
of the Peking Legations, and the admirable discipline 
they showed during the period of joint occupation, 
enhanced the credit of Japan, and gave fresh force 
to her claim to be admitted on a footing of complete 
equality into the comity of civilized nations. On 
the other hand, the military seizure of the whole of 
Manchuria by Russian troops, under the pretext of 
quelling more or less genuine Boxer disturbances, 
once more disturbed the balance of power in North- 
ern China just where Japanese interests were most 
concerned in preserving it. From the Japanese 
point of view it was bad enough to have had the 
Russians already installed at Port Arthur on the 
south side of the Korean peninsula as well as on the 
north side at Vladivostok; but to have them in- 
trenched right along the whole land frontier of 
Korea on the banks of the Yalu River, as well as of 
the Tumen, constituted a permanent and formidable 
danger to the preservation of Korea from Russian 
preponderance. 

Thus sentiment and self-interest combined to 
revive the bitterness which the action of Russia in 
1895 had left behind. The more tightly Russia 
fastened her grip upon Manchuria, the more settled 
grew the determination of Japan to preserve Korea 
from a like fate. 

Meanwhile the course of events in China had been 
steadily drawing Japan and Great Britain more 
closely together. We had been the first to recognize 
by Treaty her claim to be treated as a civilized 
nation; and we had at least refused to join with the 
three Powers that coerced her into surrendering 
the fruits of her victories in 1895. On the other 
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hand, she had materially assisted the British 
Government at a critical moment in 1898 by her 
readiness to evacuate Wei-hai-wei when we leased it 
from China, in the somewhat illusory hope that it 
might serve in our hands as a counterpoise to the 
Russian occupation of Port Arthur. 

It was out of this close co-operation in Northern 
China, diplomatic as well as military, that the 
Anglo-Japanese agreement grew up. Both Powers 
recognized the need of some formal sanction to the 
fundamental community of interests which recent 
incidents had fortified. 

The same years which have witnessed so many 
blows struck directly or indirectly at our position 
in the Far East have been in many respects years of 
disillusionment and anxiety for Japan. In these 
circumstances it was inevitable that she should seek 
to draw closer to the only Power whose policy in the 
Far East must necessarily be a policy of conserva- 
tion and not of disruption. It was on that basis 
that the negotiations for a definite 


only too clearly that she regards Man- 
churia mainly as a useful jumping-off 
ground for operations in Korea, on the 
same lines she has found so effective in 
Manchuria itself. 

No official information has yet been 
made public with regard to the negoti- 
ations initiated by the Japanese Minister 
in St. Petersburg toward the middle 
of August last, and transferred in 
September to Tokio. But their general 
drift is to secure for Japan the recog- 
nition of a position in Korea analogous 
to that which Russia claims, in regard 
to railway construction and the rights 
thereunto attaching, in Manchuria. The 
question, therefore, resolves itself practi- 
cally into that willingness or unwilling- 
ness of Russia to commit herself to some 
definite pledge that in return for a free 
hand in: Manchuria she agrees to Japan 
having a free hand in Korea. To un- 
prejudiced observers this would seem to 
be a reasonable solution to which Russia 
might well accede. But there is a powerful party in 
Russia who hold that the Korean peninsula under 
Japanese control would be a wedge perma- 
nently driven in between her old possessions on 
the Amur and the Pacific and her more recent 
acquisitions in the Gulf of Chi-li; that, valuable as 
Port Arthur may be as a complement of Vladi- 
vostok, it cannot replace the latter—for though 
Port Arthur has the advantage of being absolutel 
ice-free, it is pent up in an inland sea to which 
Japan commands all the approaches, while Vladi- 
vostok has, at least, easier access to the Pacific 
Ocean; and that Russia cannot possibly tolerate 
the freedom of communication by sea between 
her two great naval stations in the Far East through 
the straits of Tsushima being placed at the mercy 
of Japan, as would necessarily be the case if the 
Japanese were established on the Korean shore as 
well as on their own. Japan, it is true, can retort 
with equal force that even her insular position 





agreement between Japan and Great 
Britain were initiated in the spring of 
1901, and that the instrument was 
drafted which Lord Lansdowne and 
Baron Hayashi signed in London on 
January 30, 1902. The whole tenor of 
the agreement is defensive. 

It was predicted in some quarters 
that the immediate effect of such an 
alliance would be to render the Japanese 
overbearing and aggressive. The very 
contrary occurred, as those who knew 
Japan best had confidently antici- 
pated. The alliance tended to restore 
her self-command, if she had ever 
been in danger of losing it. But the 
moment is inevitably drawing near 
when some practical solution will have 
to be found by pacific means, if the 
arbitrament of war is to be avoided or 
postponed. Russia’s action, not only 
with regard to the important strategic 
position of Masampho, on the Korean 
coast facing Japan, but all along the 
Manchurian border on the Yalu River 
during the last few months, has shown 
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would be insecure if she allowed Russia to intrench 
herself on the Korean peninsula, with another 
naval base, say, at Masampho, almost within sight 
of the Japanese coast. But important as these 
strategic considerations may be, the question is 
mainly one of political ascendency. For Russia 
Korea means the fulfilment of her ambitious 
programme: the whole of north-eastern Asia to 
the Pacific, with a paramount influence over China. 
For Japan, Korea means the maintenance of a 
foothold for herself on the continent of Asia ana the 
preservation of the general balance of power, with- 
out which she would lose all touch and all authority 
with the other great branch of the yellow race, and 
ultimately find herself relegated to the position of 
a second-rate insular state, existing more or less 
on the mercy of the dominant power on the mainland 

Korea, the bone of contention between the 
two powers, has an area of some 82,000 square 
miles and a population of about 800,000, most 
of whom are of Mongolian stock. Politically, 
socially, economically, the Koreans are little 
advanced in the arts of civilization. Previous 
to 1895, Korea acknowledged the suzerainty 
of China. Since then she has been an inde- 
pendent kingdom, though virtually controlled 
by the combatting influences of Russian and 
Japanese power. The following impression of 
Korea is from an article by Reginald J. Farrer 
in ‘‘The Nineteenth Century.”’ 


Halfway between the Land of the Rising Sun and 
the Land of the Morning Calm lies the high white 
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cone of Quelpart, a remote and savage island with- 
out harbor or anchorage, where Catholic converts 
have been slaughtering their unconverted breth 
with a heartiness that recalls the ages of Faith, | 
fore Christian zeal had entirely forsaken Europe 
the Barbarous East. As the ghostly shape 
Quelpart dies away in the face of the dawn, 
wanderer comes in sight of the Morning Calm, and 
with the first hours of day his vessel slips into the 
close harbor of Fusan. 

Passing up the narrow inlet one comes to th 
haven that lies ringed in by the hills. The town 
squats low on the seaboard, while above and behind 
it rise wild mountains whose colors, whose rigid 
graces of curve recall those of the Scotch highlands 
There are no trees to be seen anywhere, except on 
knot of pines that crowns a sacred peninsula jutting 
out above the midst of the town. The harbor is 
full of shipping—steamers, junks, rafts—all, 01 
nearly all, hailing from Japan; ‘or Fusan owes much 
of its importance to the Japanese, and it is they 
who are responsible for the houses and streets in 
which one wanders. ‘Their mark is everywhere in 
Fusan; on the vivid houses, the modern improve- 
ments, and on all the emendations whieh that nation 
of imitators has brought to bear upon the imme- 
morial barbarism of Asia. There is even a railway 
that is to run some day up to Seoul. At present it 
wanders through a wild and barren country to a 
wild and barren end by the shore of a river. 

Leaving Fusan, the ships that go northward have 
a heavy journey round the headland, and so up a 
barren coast to Chemulpo. Chemulpo is the port 
for Seoul, ‘‘The Capital.’’ It looks out over a vast 
and shallow bay, where the tide rises and falls some 
thirty feet; and behind it the great river comes 
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rolling sluggishly down from the capital twenty- 
seven miles away. Islets are dotted here and there, 
and the dunes are green by patches with the stunted 
pine of Korea. For the rest, this port is a nucleus 
of civilization. Here are the consulates with flying 
flags of all the Great Powers, including China 
(within whose portals lounge magnificent officials, 
by their bulk and majesty compelling one to hail 
them as mandarins at the least). From the hill 
.bove the town the view rolls away inland, across 
glorified stretches of water, to the blue crags that 
unfold themselves beyond, further and further 
toward the Great White Mountain of the undis- 
covered interior, where the Manchurian tiger has his 
haunt. But Chemulpo is too glaring in its Euro- 
peanism. It hasinterest mainly as being the gate 
of Seoul. At Chemulpo the train is taken for the 
capital, and the wanderer meanders in cars of Amer- 
ican build across an indistinguishable tract of deso- 
lation. The country is one fearful wilderness. As 
far as eye can see, 
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magnificent piece of road-making and road-cutting 
close to Seoul; and yet another trace of their 
influence has but lately vanished. The Puk’han 
gate of the capital was the entrance-way of the 
Chinese ambassador. It was the rule that the king 
should go to receive him there in all humility, as 
representing his overlord of China. After the 
Chino-Japanese war the Koreans considered that 
China’s day was done, and they destroyed the gate 
that stood to them for servitude. 

The Emperor of Korea has exchanged his fealty to 
China for a complicated slavery to most of the hotel- 
keepers in the remoter East. He is obseded by a 
crowd of advisers to the throne, appointed by almost 
every European power, and recruited from every 
possible rank of life. He has a further taste of 
Western blessings in the religious massacres that 
from time to time threaten his security by a sanguin- 
ary convulsion between Catholic and Protestant 
converts, with their pastors. Such a trouble is at 
present going for- 
ward in the in- 





over the tossing 
ocean of sedge to 
the mountains be- 
yond, there is no 
sign of life. Noth- 
ing any where 
but innumerable 
mounds of grass— 
the graves of all 
the Koreans dead 
in ten thousand 
years. Every- 
where are graves 
and graves and 
graves—under a 
wild spiteful sky, 
whose breath 
comes acrid down 
from the north, 
laden with the 
white dust of the 
dead. 

The _ character 
of the Koreans is 
ariddle. They 
seem a race sov- 
ereignly indiffer- 
ent to the changes 
and chances of this 
mortal life. They front life and death with the 
same uninterested placidity. Fate leads them on- 
wards, and they go quietly like cattle led to the 
shambles. Little wonder that the nations of the 
East have always treated them like cattle. Oppor- 
tunity excuses tyranny. The Korean is a fine 
stout fellow with plenty of vigor, who takes 
pleasure in wild and brutal stone fights; and yet he 
is also a passive, silent dolt, who will allow himself, 
even when in force, to be beaten, bullied, and boxed 
by one Japanese so small that he almost requires a 
stool to reach his victim’s ears. The Korean is not 
to be moved by love, nor by hate. 

A few miles out of Seoul stands the jagged 
mountain range of Puk’han. This line of peaks is 
girt and traversed by a wall with gateways of 
Cyclopean masonry, and within the enclosure— 
which embraces very many miles of mountain and 
ravine—the royal family of Korea used to take 
refuge during the periodic invasions from China. 
The Chinese have, indeed, left their mark in a 
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terior with a zeal 
that may result at 
any moment ina 
revolution. The 
government as it 
now stands is a 
pure despotism 
tempered by ab- 
ject poverty, and 
by many Western 
notions translated 
into the vernac- 
ular from his Ma- 
jesty’s Western 
advisers. In the 
domain of finance 
the waste is phe- 
nomenal, and 
bribery on the 
wildest scale gov- 
erns the emperor’s 
ministers in every 
department. Tor- 
ture and punish- 
ment are still 
barbarous. 

The wanderer 
leaves Korea with 
a feeling of having seen how the stupidest nation 
of created men can also be the happiest—or could, 
were conditions only a trifle more propitious. By 
the evil star of the Koreans it has been arranged 
that their land is to be the Switzerland of the Far 
East—a territory to be fought over forever, but 
one that no nation can either itself possess or allow 
any other to hold. 

Korea is the victim of her ownYgeographical 
advantages. And the impressionist carries away 
with him the picture of a people indomitably patient, 
dumb with the callousness of despair, that yet has 
the secret of happiness in its power to extract joy 
from the most unsatisfactory material; a nation 
stunned by the oppression of the ages out of all 
moral and mantel vigor—yet still stout, and 
capable, perhaps, of both—a nation of sturdy, 
apathetic sheep, whose silent indifference beneath 
the driving lash of the world may some day be 
found unexpectedly to have its limits or its pos- 
sibilities. 
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The following is an excerpt from Mr. Long’s ex- 
cellent and thorough book, ‘“‘The New American 
Navy.’’* This book not only offers a concise, accu- 
rate and thorough picture of the New Navy and 
its building, but gives a series of delightful anecdotes 
and stories full of human interest. It is, therefore, 
not only a text-book, but a charming narrative 
history as well. 

The New Navy of the United States was 
launched in the waters of uncertainty. The 
training of centuries had bred a reliance on 
wind as the motive power for ships which forty 
years of experience with steam had not dis- 
pelled. Though steel had been adopted for the 
hulls of merchant steamers 
and parts of warships con- 
structed abroad, there was 
apprehension whether plates 
of sufficient tensile strength 
and ductility could be man- 
ufactured in the United 
States. Besides, the cost 
of steel and its propensity 
to corrode and foul in salt 
water were objections urged 
against its use for men of 
war. Thecountry was piti- 
fully lacking in large private 
shipyards, and it was as- 
serted that there would be 
no real competition bet ween 
ship-builders. 

When the United States 
laid the keels of the first 
ships of the New Navy, it 
was in this, as in other de- 
partments of naval science. 
far behind foreign maritime 
nations. 

There was no incentive in this country to 
naval development. In the seventeen years 
following the close of the Civil War, Europe 
spent more than two billion dollars for the 
maintenance of her navies, and almost four 
hundred million dollars in their development. 
In the same period the United States expended 
three hundred million dollars, most of which 
was disbursed for maintenance, while a good 
share of the rest was wasted. Admiral David 
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P. Porter expressed the European view of the 
United States when he said that ‘‘foreign na- 
tions laugh at us, and say we can neither go to 
war nor defend ourselves from attack, becaus: 
we cannot build ships nor make guns.’”’ This 
contemptuous attitude was due to our feeble 
naval condition, and also to our dependence 
upon Europe for ship material—a condition 
that no longer exists and is not likely to exist 
again in this generation. 

Thus, while the United States was known to 
possess boundless resources, the energy and 
abilty to develop them had 
not yet fully manifested 
themselves. The country 
was undoubtedly anxious 
for a navy—not a large one, 
but an establishment built 
up along the lines of the old 
policy of creating the most 
effective ships of their re- 
spective classes and in suf- 
ficient numbers to protect 
expanding American inter- 
ests. 

The Act of 1882, which 
authorized steel ships that 
were never built, provided 
for the organization of the 
Second Naval Advisory 
Board, two of the members 
of which it specified should 
be civilian experts. 

The Chicago, Atlanta, 
Boston and Dolphin were 
the first ships of the New 
Navy. That they might embody the latest 
inventions, Congress directed that before con- 
tracts were placed for their construction ‘‘the 
Secretary of the Navy shall, by proper public 
advertisement and notice, invite all engineers 
and mechanics of established reputation, and 
all reputable manufacturers of vessels, steam 
engines, boilers and ordnance having or con- 
trolling regular establishments and being 
engaged in the business, all the officers of the 
navy, and especially all naval constructors, 
steam engineers, and ordnance officers of the 
navy having plans, models, or designs of any 
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vessels of the classes hereby authorized or of 
any part thereof, within any given period, not 
less than sixty days, to submit the same to said 
board.”” There was decided public interest 
in the competition, but, either because the time 
was too limited or because no compensation 
accompanied success, not a complete set of 
designs was submitted. 

In the meantime, the Naval Advisory board 
had been at work upon the important problems 
given it to solve. The question arose as to 
whether single or twin screws should be adopted 
for the ships. The first vote showed the board 
unanimously in favor of the single screw. 

3efore announcing the result, Commodore 
Shufeldt invited the youthful Secretary, who 
had no vote, to state his views. 

‘“‘T am sorry I cannot agree with the judg- 
ment of the board,’’ Mr. Bowles responded. 
‘TI believe twin screws are better, and if I am 
given the time I think I can demonstrate it.” 

Without consu'ting his colleagues, Commo- 
dore Shufeldt adjourned the board, and young 
Bowles set to work to gather information and 
prepare as strong an argument for twin screws 
as he could frame. That argument carried 
conviction, for the board decided to provide the 
largest vessel—the Chicago—with twin screws. 
Single screws were retained for the other ships. 
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Discussion of the method of propulsion of 
the ships involved consideration of the question 
of the sail area that should be supplied to them. 
Great difference of opinion existed on this point. 
The act of 1882 required that the vessels au- 
thorized hereby should have ‘‘full sail power 
and full steam power.’’ The act of 1883 pro- 
vided that the ships should be constructed ‘‘as 
recommended by the Advisory Board.’"’ The 
board recommended that they be equipped 
with only two-thirds sail power. 

In spite of doubt and disagreement and the 
virulent criticism made of the plans prepared 
under the supervision of the board, William 
E. Chandler, the then Secretary of the Navy, 
adopted the recommendations of Commodore 
Shufeldt and his associates, and called for bids 
for the construction of the projected ships. 
The Chicago was designed to have a displace- 
ment of 4500 tons, a sea speed of 14 knots, and 
an armament of four 8-inch, eight 6-inch, and 
two 5-inch breech-loading rifles. The Atlanta 
and Boston were each to displace 3000 tons, 
to have an average sea speed of 13 knots, and 
be armed with two 8-inch and six 6-inch guns. 
The Dolphin was to be of 1500 tons, 15 knots 
speed, and tocarry one 6-inchgun. Secondary 
batteries of small guns were to be supplied to ° 
all the vessels. 
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The bids for the new vessels were opened on 
July 2, 1883. Eight firms participated in the 
competition. The proposal of John Roach, 
whose shipyard was at Chester, Pa., was the 
lowest, and it was accepted. To the gratifica- 
tion of the department, the contract cost of the 
four vessels, excluding masts, spars, rigging, 
and boats, was only $2,440,000. This was 
$774,100 less than the estimates of the Ad- 
visory Board. Now that the contracts had 
been awarded, the pessimists reiterated the 
statement that it would be impossible to carry 
out the provision of the law requiring that the 
vessels should be built of ‘‘steel of domestic 
manufacture, having as near as may be a ten- 
sile strength of not less than 60,000 pounds to 
the square inch, and a ductility in eight inches 
of not less than 25 per centum.”’ To insure 
compliance with this law the Advisory Board 
prepared a set of strict regulations governing 
the acceptance tests of steel supplied to the 
navy. The high standard then fixed is largely 
responsible for the excellent reputation early 
gained by this product of American resources 
and skill and for the phenomenal growth which 
the industry has attained, so that again the 
navy is to be credited with one of the greatest 
industrial advances of our time. Before the 
construction of the Chicago and other vessels of 
her day began, steel was held at 84 cents per 
pound; it immediately dropped to 4% cents; 
and this reduction, as well as its speedily recog- 
nized merits, brought about its use for the 
many purposes for which it is now employed. 

The criticism which had torn the rotting hulls 
from the live-oak frames of the old navy, and 
had discovered flaws in the designs of the new 
vessels, suggested grave defects in the new 
ships as their construction progressed. 

The unfortunate financial failure of John 
Roach in 1885 forced the Government to take 
over and complete the Aiélanta, Boston, and 
Chicago, and it was not until 1886 that the 
Atlanta was commissioned, and 1887 that the 
Boston and Chicago entered active service. 
When the designs for these vessels were in 
course of preparation, there were but eight 
16-knot vessels in existence. The highest 
speed for one hour attained by the Chicago 
was 16.35 knots; the Boston, 16.33 knots; and 
the Atlanta, 16 knots. For the ships of their 
date and class they are to-day efficient vessels. 
These three ships, with the Yorktown of later 
date, formed the famous White Squadron 
which twelve years ago visited Europe and 
gave the maritime nations of that continent 
visual knowledge of the possession by the 
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United States of modern men-of-war. 
war with Spain taught Europe that the na‘ 
those ships represented was able to destroy t! 
war vessels which her own yards had built. 

While criticism raged Congress halted in + 
reconstruction of the New Navy. Addition] 
ships were not authorized until the session 
1884-85, which authorized the building of tw 
cruisers, subsequently christened the Newar/ 
and Charleston, and two gunboats named the 
Yorktown and Petrel. 

Almost two years elapsed before the actua 
construction of the Charleston, Newark, York- 
town and Petrel began. On August 3, 1886, 
President Cleveland approved a Naval Appro- 
priation Act which must be regarded as his- 
toric, not only on account of the additional 
strength it gave to the naval arm of the Gov- 
ernment, but because among the number 
authorized was the ship the destruction of 
which was the culminating incident in the 
chain of events which led to the war with Spain. 
The act directed the building of the Texas, a 
second-class battle-ship, the Maine, an armored 
cruiser, the Baltimore, a protected cruiser, the 
Vesuvius, a dynamite cruiser, and the Cushing, 
a torpedo-boat. 

Thus, new types of men-of-war were intro- 
duced into the navy. The Texas and Maine 
were the first modern armored cruising ships 
constructed by the United States. The ne- 
cessity for their addition to the navy had been 
demonstrated by the battle between the French 
and Chinese fleets in August, 1884, at the Pa- 
goda Anchorage, Min River, when the ships 
flying the dragon flag were sunk in half an 
hour. This disaster opened the eyes of the 
world to the terribly destructive effect of mod- 
ern ordnance. Prior to the reconstruction of 
the New Navy the torpedo had been regarded 
as an important means of defense, and the 
reliance placed upon it was a potent cause for 
the delay in building modern ships. 

Europe rapidly supplied herself with large 
flotillas of torpedo craft having high speed and 
armed with torpedoes of the latest type. The 
first fast torpedo-boat ever built was construct- 
ed by Thorneycroft, of England, for the Nor- 
wegian Government, and by the time our 
Dolphin was completed, European navies were 
vying with each other to obtain the largest 
and most efficient number of these craft. The 
Cushing was the pioneer of the American steel 
torpedo-boat flotilla. She also enjoys the dis- 


tinction of having been the first vessel of the 
United States Navy to be provided with quad- 
Since the Cushing 


ruple expansion engines. 
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was laid down, the United States has con- 
structed or is building sixteen torpedo-boat 
destroyers, thirty-five torpedo-boats, and eight 
submarine boats. The value of the submarine 
boat has yet to be shown. While still in the 
experimental stage, boats of this type have 
been built in the United States and Europe 
which indicate the possession of possibilities 
which progressive naval powers cannot afford 
to overlook. The Vesuvius was one of the ex- 
perimental vessels built for the United States 
Navy. 

The Vesuvius exceeded the horse-power and 
speed required by the law, but the superior 
range of high-power guns and her vulnerability 
impaired her value for offensive purposes. 
During the war with Spain, she was ordered to 
Santiago de Cuba, where, under the protection 
of the guns of the North Atlantic fleet, she 
threw dynamite shells into the harbor. The 
effect produced was materially unimportant, 
though morally great. This experience con- 
firmed the view that the ship was of limited 
usefulness, and she is now in ordinary, await- 
ing transformation into a torpedo-boat or 
other disposition. 

Like the Charleston, the Texas and Baltimore 
were built in accordance with designs pur- 
chased abroad. These three ships are the only 


vessels of the navy of any account, with the 
exception of the Albany, New Orleans and 
Topeka, purchased during the war with Spain, 
which are the product of foreign thought. 
The cruisers Philadelphia and San Francisco, 
authorized in 1887, the Olympia, Cincinnati, 
Raleigh, Detroit, Marblehead, and Montgomery, 
provided for in the act of 1888, and the triple- 
screw Columbia, popularly named the ‘‘Gem 
of the Ocean,” and her sister ship, the Minne- 
apolis, as well as the gunboats authorized by 
the same acts, were all designed by Americans 
and built of American material—character- 
istics of every vessel authorized simultaneously 
with or after them. 

The necessity of armored ships was appre- 
ciated by the first Naval Advisory Board, 
which, though failing to recommend the author- 
ization of any ironclads, specifically reported 
that‘‘such vessels are absolutely needed for the 
defense of the country in time of war.”’ 

The question of armor has been one of the 
most troublesome with which the navy has had 
to deal, and it was with a feeling of sincere 
gratification that the department was able to 
effect its settlement in 1901. There was, of 
course, no steel-armor plant in the United 
States when the construction of the New Navy 
was begun. Secretary Chandler was com- 
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pelled to place contracts in England for com- 
pound armor for the turrets of the Miantono- 
moh, and in his annual report for 1883 he sug- 
gested that in view of the large amount of this 
material which the monitors would need, it was 
desirable that Congress should take action 
which would encourage American manufac- 
turers to embark in the industry. When he 
assumed office, Secretary Whitney decided not 
to award contracts to foreign firms, but to 
bring about the creation of armor and gun- 
steel plants in the United States. By permit- 
ting the wants of the navy in armor and steel 
to accumulate, Mr. Whitney was able to nego- 
tiate for the manufacture of a quantity large 
enough to induce the Bethlehem Iron Company 
to establish a plant for the manufacture of this 
material. Congress cordially seconded Mr. 
Whitney’s efforts, and appropriated $4,000,000 
to facilitate success. 

The Bethlehem Iron Company agreed to 


begin the deliveries of armor in 188. 
but its failure to do so, added to 
the prospect of indefinite delay in 
the completion of ships under con- 
struction, caused Benjamin F. Tracy, 
Secretary of the Navy in Harrison's 
administration, to award a contract 
for six thousand tons of armor to 
Messrs. Carnegie, Phipps & Com- 
pany, the largest steel manufac- 
turers in the United States, with the 
understanding that they should 
immediately establish a plant. 
Secretary Whitney was also respons- 
ible for the establishment in this 
country of the first plant for the 
manufacture of small guns. 

The development of armor within 
the last twenty years is one of the 
marvels of naval science. Com- 
poundarmor,composed ofa wrought- 
iron plate with a hard-steel face 
one-third as thick welded to it, was 
succeeded by solid steel. Solid 
steel was displaced by nickel steel, 
nickel steel by Harveyized armor, 
and recently the last-named par- 
tially by Krupp armor, the highest 
development yet reached. 

While armor was attaining won- 
derfully resistive quality combined 
with comparatively little weight, 
which is the important characteristic 
of the Krupp process, the power of 
the gun was steadily increasing and 
the projectile and powder were 
keeping pace. With the same pressures, the 
guns of to-day produce almost twice the 
velocities of those of 1882, fire with much 
greater rapidity, and have penetration and 
range which would not be possible with 
weapons of the old type. In 1882 experiments 
were conducted with steel projectiles. To-day 
steel projectiles, fitted with soft steel caps and 
given sufficient velocity, can without difficulty 
perforate Krupp armor of a thickness much 
greater than their own caliber. Smokeless 
powder was introduced into the navy during 
the war with Spain. 

The history of the armor fleet of the United 
States furnished one of the most interesting 
chapters of the New Navy. Following the 
authorization of the Texas and Mate, Con- 
gress directed, in 1888, the construction of the 
armored cruiser New York. Four years later, 
the armored cruiser Brooklyn was authorized. 
In his first annual report, dated November 30, 
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1889, Secretary Tracy stated that the ‘‘necessi- 
ties of our vulnerable position demand the 
immediate creation of two fleets of battle-ships, 
of which eight should be assigned to the Pacific 
and twelve to the Atlantic and Gulf cvasts.”’ 
Mr. Tracy was tar in advance of the country. 
Congress did, however, agree to the construc- 
tion of first-class battle-ships, and by the act 
of June 30, 1890, authorized the construction 
of ‘‘three seagoing coast-line battle-ships,”’ 
which were christened the /ndiana, Massachu- 
setts and Oregon. Two years later the lowa 
was authorized. These four vessels and the 
Texas constituted our battle-ship force during 
the war with Spain. The Kearsarge and Ken- 
tucky, equipped with superposed turrets, were 
constructed in accordance with the provisions 
of the Naval Appropriation Act, approved in 
1895. The authorization of the /llinois, Ala- 
buma and Wisconsin followed in 1896, that of 
Ohio, Missourt and second Maine, in 1898; 
afterward that of the Georgia, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, Virginia, and Rhode i/sland, and then 
that of the Connecticut and Louisiana. The 
war with Spain taught afresh the value of sea 
power, and, besides battle-ships, Congress has 
since then authorized the construction of eight 


armored cruisers—the California, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Maryland, Colorado, South Da- 
kota, Washington and Tennessee—and three 
protected cruisers, which are practically ar- 
mored cruisers—the St. Louis, Milwaukee, and 


second Charleston. There are sixty-five war- 
ships under construction. 

The New Navy comprises to-day one hun- 
dred and seventy-two steel ships, nineteen of 
which are battle-ships of the first, and one a 
battle-ship of the second, class; ten armored 
cruisers; one armored ram; ten monitors (iron 
and steel); twenty-six protected and unpro- 
tected cruisers; forty-six gunboats, and fifty- 
nine torpedo craft. The cost of these ships 
approximates $275,000,o0oo—a small part of 
the wealth of our country. With the excep- 
tion of a few million dollars, all this money has 
been expended in the United States. The 
money disbursed for the creation of the New 
Navy has thus been distributed among our own 
citizens. 

The navy yards, which in 1833 were, to say 
the least, in a highly inefficient condition, are 
to-day well equipped with modern tools and 
appliances, and capable of making any repairs 
that a modern ship may require. 

There is another feature in connection with 
the development of our Navy which should not 
be lost sight of, and which has a material and 
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educational side. The increase in the con- 
struction of naval ships has led directly to an 
increase in the construction of ships in the 
merchant marine. The great shipyards at San 
Francisco, Newport News, Cramp’s, Bath, 
Me., and more recently at Quincy, Mass., owe 
their creation to getting naval work to do, and 
thereby have been put in position now to do 
even larger amount of merchant marine work. 

Educationally, too, few people have any idea 
what a stimulus the increase in our navy has 
been in all that line of technical, designing, 
engineering, and mechanical training which is 
one of the many features of our technical 
schools, now so rapidly increasing all over the 
country. The collateral influence upon indus- 
trial arts of the creation of the navy, apart 
from its direct influence upon ship-building fac- 
ilities is much greater than is generally known. 
The necessity for building naval vessels of great 
strength, combined with the least possible 
weight, has made it essential to produce the 
very best quality of structural] steel. The high 
standard set by the Navy Department in the 
very beginning of the New Navy forced upon 
our steel manufacturers the early developnient 
of an art which has since become one of the con- 
trolling factors in the industry of the country. 
The construction of vessels, with the machining 
of ship plates, armor plates, heavy shafting, etc., 
has made it necessary to produce in this country 
machines for dealing with these classes of work. 
The minor developments in this line are multi- 
tudinous, and have led toa considerable export 
of similar classes of machinery to foreign coun- 
tries. 

The rivalry among the designers of naval 
vessels, the production of the most efficient 
armor plate, the most powerful ordnance, the 
most efficient powder, the fact that a naval 
vessel is not only a vast engine of great com- 
plication, involving all the building arts, but 
that it is a home for very large crews, also 
develops and sets a standard for all domestic 
articles required for use in the navy. The 
standard set for all these tends to the 
improvement of our national products at 
large. 

These are some of the lines along which the 
development of our navy tends toward the 
educational and industrial advance of the 
whole country. They all necessitate and en- 
courage the industrial training of our people, 
and are in line with that education which is now 
recognized as the most important education— 
the education of the hand and the brain in the 
useful arts in life. 
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A CURIOUS PHENOMENON OF N-RAYS 


The discussion of radium and its remarkable 
properties has so absorbed scientific newspaper 
and magazine writing that many subjects of 
kindred interest and almost as wonderful char- 
acter have been passed over in silence. Indeed 
the whole field of experiment in the line of 
radioactivity has, outside of the above phase, 
been scarcely represented. One example of 
this is M. Blondlot’s recent discovery of N-rays 
concerning which The Electrical World says: 
“‘No work within a decade gives richer promise 
of important results. The N-rays appear to 
form a connecting link between the ordinary 
phenomena of light and the singular effects of 
radioactivity which have set the scientific world 
agog within the last yearor two. No explan- 
ation of the latter can now be regarded as 
complete unless it takes full account of the 
former and their relation to ordinary radiation. 
A linkage of this sort is invaluable in preparing 
for generalization the great mass of experi- 
mental data that has been accumulated. The 
complete emission spectrum of a radiating sub- 
stance has thus far never been determined, and 
until this can be done the phenornena which 
belong to the radiation cannot fully be deter- 
mined. The study of the N-rays has opened 
a new field of investigation which seems likely to 
yield some very important theoretical results.” 

We had something to say of N-rays and M. 
Blondlot, in our last October’sissue. Recently 
M. Blondlot has conducted some very remark- 
able experiments, an example of which may be 
had from the following excerpt from The 
Electrical Review: 


It will be remembered that these rays were dis- 
covered by the effect which they exert on the small 
electric spark, rendering it more luminous. They 
exert the same effect upon the luminous flame; and 
now M. Blondlot announces that it is not essential 
for these ravs to fall upon an object to render it 
more visible, but the same effect is obtained if they 
penetrate the eye. These rays are given out from 
various luminous objects as well as from objects 
which have been exposed to sunlight. He happened 
to have his eye fixed on a small. feebly illuminated 
band of paper. A brick which had been exposed to 
sunlight was brought near his face, with the exposed 
surface toward him. He at once saw the band of 
paper brighten up, and the effect disappeared upon 
removing the brick or turning its unexposed side 
toward his face. It was not affected by enclosing 
the brick in a box closed with black paper. 

A simple experiment is to darken a room until the 


face of a clock on the wall is only feebly visible. By 
bringing a solarized brick or!pebble near the eye, the 
face of the clock becomes sharply outlined, and 
possibly the hands are seen. No explanation is 
offered of this curious phenomenon. It can not be 
assumed to be entirely physiological, as in the earlier 
experiments photography was made use of in study- 
ing the action of these rays on sparks. These rays 
are absorbed by moisture, but Blondlot has found 
that saline solutions allow them to pass freely in all 
directions, and that such solutions, particularly 
hyposulphite of soda, may be used to store up the 
tays, and may thus take the place of the Nernst 
lamp as a source. 


RADIUM STILL TO THE FORE 


It would be impossible these days to write 
upon the general field of science without men- 
tioning radium. This new element refuses to 
sink its individuality in the realm of dry fact 
and become merely the companion of the 
scientific mind. It seems to delight in shaking 
the complacency of the layman as well as the 
scientist. Indeed, it is nothing short of a sen- 
sation, pure and simple, and its every move is 
accordingly sensational. 

As we suggested last month, the conservative 
estimate in regard to Sir William Ramsay’s 
recent discovery of a mysterious relationship 
between radium and helium has obtained. 
There is less talk about the ‘‘transmutation of 
metals’? and ‘‘the dream of the alchemists.” 

Beyond this, the phenomenon is in almost as 
greatconjectureasever. But trained menare at 
work investigating and their discoveries will 
be watched with great interest. 


A FORECAST BY PROFESSOR CURIE 


The importance of the discovery of radium 
is obvious. The awarding of the Nobel Prize 
of 1903 for physical science to Professor and 
Madame Curie, together with M. Henri Bec- 
querel, is a fitting, high recognition of the place 
which radioactivity and its manifestations are 
likely to hold, as well as to the high merits of 
the scientists to whom the world is most indebted 
for them. Inthe New Year number of the New 
York World, Thomas A. Edison is quoted as 
stating in forecast that he considers ‘‘the most 
important development of the coming year,” 
will be *‘radium.”" Professor Curies’ dictated 
statement to the same paper is also of great 
interest. 


It is quite difficult to predict the future of radium, 
butI believe its field will bein the domain of medicine, 
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rather than in warfare and commerce. A physician 
with a tenth of a grain of radium could receive an 
unlimited number of patients and effect cure after 
cure in cases of lupus, and, above all, of cancerous 
affections. 

Radium might be a factor in warfare in the way 
of producing ne ge in a magazine, causing the 
disappearance of the ship and the ship’s entire com- 
pany. But radium is dangerous rather against in- 
dividuals than objects. A tenth of a grain left 
contiguous to a person is capable of producing com- 
plete paralysis. For this reason it would prove a 
dangerous medium in causing crime, which would 
defy detection, if it ever becomes as easily obtain- 
able as other chemicals. It is also dangerous to 
bring a tenth grain into contact with a highly 
charged electric battery, because an immediate ex- 
plosion is certain. 

At first we hoped that the blind would be bene- 
fited by it, for a particle of radium, inclosed in a box, 
placed on the forehead, conveys a sensation of light 
totheeye. But we found it did not enable the blind 
person to distinguish objects. So far we have only 
used radium salts, and in minute quantities, yet the 
remarkable results produced show that the 
possibilities of the pure product are inestimable. 


SOME INTERESTING EXPERIMENTS 


A series of interesting experiments now being 
carried on at the Pasteur Institute at Paris, and 
which are designated by Madame Curie as of 
“the greatest interest,’’ are worthy of mention. 
The experiments have to do with the effect of 
radium upon animal life, and are being con- 
ducted by M. J. Danysz, a man who has been 
closely associated with Professor Curie. A 
Paris correspondent of the New York Tribune 
thus describes these: 


At the Pasteur Institute, in the Rue Duthot, I 
found M. Danysz hard at work in his laboratory. 
On the table he had a large glass jar half filled with 
soft, powdered seaweed, containing a dozen mice of 
different sizes, varying from two months to two 
years in age. The animals and insects subjected to 
the radium rays and emanations by M. Danysz 
comprise rabbits, guinea pigs, caterpillars and but- 
terflies. Tests have also been made with microbes 
of charbon. ; 

M. Danysz stated that “the nervous centers of the 
animals or insects were extremely sensitive to the 
effect of the radium rays or emanations. The 
intestinal organs were, on the contrary, only slightly 
sensitive to the effects of radium.” 

A remarkable characteristic of the action of 
radium upon animals and insects is the period of 
incubation—twenty days in case of human beings— 
which has not yet been satisfactorily explained by 
scientific research, and which furnishes still another 
mystery to those for which radium is already re- 
sponsible. Fifty milligrams of radium in a glass 
tube placed for twenty-four hours in contact with 
the skin of a guinea pig causes the complete destruc- 
tion of the epidermis and of the dermis. The skin 
was pierced with holes, and the tissue protruded in 
hernia form. M. Danysz stated that the same tube 
kept for forty-eight hours in touch with the skin of 
a guinea pig did not make the wound any deeper, 
and had but little effect upon the flesh and muscular 
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tissue. From this it seems that the skin absorbs 
the pathogenic rays. 

M. Danysz said that guinea pigs were more 
sensitive to radium emanations than rabbits. 
Applications of radium rays that create painful 
sores on the skins of guinea pigs only act as stimu- 
lants or irritants on the skins of rabbits, and, singu- 
larly enough, cause, in the case of rabbits, a prolific 
growth of hair. Lest this hirsute test should induce 
some enterprising hairdresser to concoct some dia- 
bolical hair restorer to be applied to the human scalp 
it should be carefully noted that M. Danysz’s experi- 
ments were made with tan colored rabbits and that 
the growth of hair incited by the radium rays was 
invariably snow white. A curious experiment made 
by M. Danysz was with a mouse only a month old. 
A minute glass tube containing one milligram of 
radium salt was inserted beneath the skin of the 
little animal, just over the vertebral column. In 
three hours symptoms of paresis and ataxia ensued. 
In seven hours the mouse was seized with violent 
convulsions of lockjaw, and in twelve hours death 
occurred. Mice from three to four months old sub- 
jected to radium rays of the same force died in a 
similar manner, and identical symptoms of paresis, 
ataxia and lockjaw and death ensued within a 
period of from three to four days. From six to ten 
days were required to kill mice a year old, subjected 
to the same experiments. Three guinea pigs, of 
from eight to twelve days old, had the same tube of 
radium inserted under the skin next the vertebral 
column for from twenty-four to forty-eight hours. 
In two days their hindquarters were completely 
paralyzed, their feet became stiff with lockjaw and 
they died in convulsions just like the mice, but six 
days afterward. Adult guinea pigs and rabbits 
treated in the same way showed no immediate ner- 
vous symptoms, but invariably died with lockjaw 
convulsions, after periods varying from six weeks 
to several months, the duration of the incubation 
corresponding with the strength and vitality of the 
animal. The larve of insects, and notably of 
caterpillars from the corn butterfiy (Fphertia 
kuehniella), inclosed in a glass tube, together with 
the same tube of radium that had served for the 
experiments with mice, guinea pigs and rabbits, 
became paralyzed in twenty-four hours, and died 
two days afterward. 

These experiments at the Pasteur Institute are 
being followed with keen interest. To the ordinary 
layman, it would seem that the results so far indicate 
that radium will some day have an immense influ- 
ence on bacteriology, and that its contact with 
human or animal nervous organization will produce 
death by lockjaw when applied in quantities pro- 
portionate to the strength and vitality of the sub- 
jects experimented upon. 


SCIENCE AND WAR 

It is remarkable how many scientific in- 
ventions the possibility of war has called out. 
From the time of gun powder’s first appearance 
to the present day activity upon this line has 
been keen. It might be interesting to goa step 
farther and trace a reaction in the change 
of the personnel of the army. Hotspur in 
‘“‘Henry IV” suggested this when he related 
how the finical butterfly, the messenger, who 
came to him in the heat of the battle, said that 
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but for “‘ villainous salt-petre’”’ he would him- 
self have been a soldier. 

Amid recent experiments there are several 
which stand out. One of the most interesting 
of these is the report of the board of experts 
appointed to consider the adaptability of the 
steam turbine to service in the United States 
Navy. The board has recommended that 
turbines be tried on several kinds of vessel. 
It is to be hoped that the recommendation will 
be followed. England has already done no 
little in this field, having thus far used the 
turbine on torpedo boats. She is now about to 
apply it to a cruiser which is to be equipped 
with a turbine capable of developing 9800 
horse-power. Germany, too, is awake to the 
importance of the turbine. We should not be 
found remiss. 


SECRET AIMING OF GUNS 

In this connection it might be well to notice 
some trials which the Government has been 
making for some time with reference to coast 
defense. This clever system of defense and 
offense which is about to be put in practice is 
as ingenious as it is likely to be effective. The 
New York Tribune thus reports it: 


There has peen published by the Army Board of 
Ordnance and Fortification a confidential document 
which is being distributed to officers of the artillery, 
ordnance department and signalcorps. It will have 
that exclusive circulation to keep the pamphlet from 
the alert foreign military attachés in this country, 
whose governments might by this means come into 
possession of some valuable strategic information. 
The publication relates to the mysterious method 
now finally adopted by this government of destroy- 
ing a naval foe from the coast posts, The technical 
name of the process is fire control and direction. 
The plan represents two years of hard work of a 
scientific military character, and the expenditure 
at Fort Wadsworth, N. Y., and Fort Barancas in 
Pensacola Harbor, Florida, of $37,000. It means 
a further expenditure of $500,000 in equipping the 
forts of the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific coasts with 
intricate mechanism, and the appropriation an- 
nually of probably $5,000,000 to keep the system in 
working order. No one knows what it will cost to 
equip all the coast defenses after the manner of the 
system at Barancas, but it will certainly mean an 
expense of $25,000,000 or $30,000,000, a disburse- 
ment which the War Department authorities say 
will be a profitable investment. The system is the 
acme of electrical and mechanical skill harnessed 
to mathematics for the triumph of coast artillery 
marksmanship. Its great advantage, stated briefly 
is in that it tells the gunner, who cannot see or be 
seen by the enemy, when to fire and how to hit the 
target. 

At no two stations will the system be identical, 
excepi in principle and in operation. At some 
places the fire of the guns will be directed from a 
central station, and at other places there will be 
one or more additional stations, The object of the 
system is to give accuracy to the guns in the shortest 
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time and with the least exposure of the gunners, 
The latter need not bother about the target; all they 
have to do is to fire the gun when they have trained 
it on the foe in accordance with the signal and in- 
formation they get from the observers. In Pen- 
sacola this was accomplished in an incredibly short 
space of time. One of the 12-inch guns of the 
Barancas fortifications was fired three times in as 
many minutes at a small scow serving as a target 
moving at the rate of five miles an hour, the range 
being 4000 yards. The target was hit each time 
and finally demolished, the scow being divided by 
bulkheads so as to keep it afloat as long as possible 
during the attack. The boat was only fifty feet 
wide and four feet deep, so that with a range of 
nearly three miles there was very little of the scow 
visible as a target for the gunners, who were guided 
to their unerring and destructive marksmanship by 
information transmitted instantaneously from a 
station 500 yards away. Moreover, it had been 
arranged that the gunners should have three minutes 
to get in the first shot; they landed all three pro- 
jectiles accurately within that period. 

The location and range at Pensacola are deter- 
mined by two observation stations forming a base 
line, and the information for the gunners becomes a 
mathematical operation. The instructions to the 
men at the different guns are sent by means of the 
telautograph, an ingenious instrument which trans- 
mits messages in handwriting or typewriting, record- 
ing them on a tape before the gunners in exact re- 
production. It delivers a message most useful to 
the gunners from a trustworthy source, puts it in 


a permanent record of black and white before them, 
and all within the imperceptible space of time 


measured by electrical communication. At Pen- 
sacola this machine transmitted and recorded in 
this way for the benefit of the unseeing and unseen 
men at the batteries such important technical de- 
tails as the establishment of range zones in which 
the different classes of projectiles are to be used, 
the assignment of the different batteries to the 
vessels which they are to attack, giving the signals 
for different units to open fire and ordering the con- 
centration or distribution of fire on the enemy’s ships. 

The system as devised at Pensacola goes elabo- 
rately into the possibilities of action, and there 
were devised all sorts of methods to anticipate all 
conceivable conditions. In the main, however, the 
field of fire was divided into three zones—the deck 
piercing zone, within which a 12-inch shell will 
penetrate four inches of steel in the deck of a ship 
twelve thousand yards away; the intermediate zone, 
within which the gunners are expected to bring 
destruction to the personnel and armament of the 
foe, and the armor piercing zone, which may be 
called the close quarters fighting of heavy ar- 
tillery. 

There are all sorts of technical duties connected 
with this system, and the contrivances for locating 
targets, determining ranges and sending informa- 
tion are numerous, varied and complex. It is all 
a question of the discovery of the target from two 
or more points of observation at the same time, and 
the difficulty has been to get two observers separated 
by the distance of a mile, say, to sight the same 
object at the same time. The artillerists say they 
accomplish this in the Pensacola experiments, and 
the record obtained with the 12-inch gun which 
destroyed the inconspicuous scow shows that the 
method was a practical success. 
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Tibet, 


The Land of Lamas 








‘*No man is to himself sufficient.’’ So too 
the text might be applied: ‘‘ No country is to 
itself sufficient.’’ Of course, the doctrine 
might be doubted in special cases both of 
individuals and nations. There have been 
men who have tried it—and failed. There have 
been nations who have tried it—and also 
failed. The open wall of China is a vivid 
testament of a failure. There is nothing quite 
so dangerous as exclusiveness. It begets 
narrowness, weakness, chauvinism in the worst 
type and it is ever apt to be the forerunner of 
destruction. 

This is a problem which Tibet is to-day 
facing. For centuries it has been a land of 
mystery, a region as unknown and vague as 
undiscovered territory. Rumors and romance, 
tales of magic and lurid fiction have hovered 
about it; but of plain, honest facts there have 
been but few. Several explorers have pene- 
trated more or less into the interior, but very 
few indeed have reached the interior or 
gazed upon the ‘‘sacred city’ of Lhasa. Every 
foreigner who has attempted it has been politely 
requested to turn back, and when the request 
was not granted has been forced out of the 
country. It was only when this little country 
came within the increasing field of the foreign 
expansion of world powers that anything like 
information has reached us. ; 

It was early in the summer of last year that 
a report came from India of a contemplated 
British expedition to be sent by the Indian 
Government to arrange certain questions of 
commerce and boundary in which it was said 
that the Tibetans had not acted in probity. 
This expedition has already set out. It 
is under the command of Colonel Younghusband. 
The destination is Gyangste which is situated 
about one hundred and fifty miles from Lhasa. 
All the men engaged are veterans, capable of 
endurance and hardships. No attempt has 
been made to minimize the difficulties which 
will beset the expedition. For some time now 
no news has been received from it and this 
added air of mystery has only increased the 
general interest. 

Meanwhile the English papers are taking up 
the matter with the usual discussion and also 
with the usual divergence of opinion. It is 
very interesting to note the steps which lead 


up to this expedition—interesting mainly be- 
cause the apparent causes are not the real 
causes at all; interesting too, because they 
show at work in this out-of-the-world province, 
the hand of a nation seen rather generally upon 
the continent. The London Advertiser sug- 
gests this and recalls the first clash between 
England and Tibet which was in 1888, and 
arose out of the eagerness of the Tibetans to 
oppose a peaceful British mission into their 
country. 


They descended from their quasi-Arctic highlands 
into Sikkim territory, and garrisoned a fort at 
Ling-tu, some distance beyond their own frontier, 
Remonstrances and expostulations were of no avail, 
and eventually General Graham had to drive the 
Tibetans out of Ling-tu, and to inflict a decisive 
castigation upon them when they ventured to attack 
our force at Gnatong. They advanced 11,000 
strong, but were utterly routed, over 400 being 
killed and 100 taken prisoners. This was on Sep- 
tember 24,1888. Onewould have thought that this 
sharp lesson would be salutary and effective. But, 
no! Colonel Younghusband and Mr. White, a few 
months ago, were deputed to go to Khamba Jong 
and to await the arrival of the Tibetan envoys, who 
it was promised, on behalf of the dalai lama, should 
repair thither to discuss frontier matters with our 
officers. The principal question to be settled was 
that of the trade relations between India and Tibet, 
for which special arrangements were made a few 
years ago between the two countries. These ar- 
rangements have, however, broken down through 
the hostile attitude of the Lhasa authorities. No 
envoys from Lhasa having appeared at Khamba 
Jong, the Indian government have at last resolved 
not to put up with this, the latest of the long series 
of rebuffs and insults from the Tibetan lamas. For 
it is the lamas who are to blame even more than 
the Chinese residents, the latter being powerless so 
far from Peking. Fresh troops have Sons moved 
up through Sikkim under Colonel Macdonald, R.E., 
and the whole force will, it is believed, consist of a 
hundred mountain infantry, two guns, two native 
pioneer regiments, and one battalion of Ghoorkhas. 
As it is out of the question that India should permit 
Russia to persevere in her endeavors toward getting 
a footing in Tibet, it is clear that some definite 
arrangement must be arrived at for establishing 
diplomatic relations with the real wielders of power 
at Lhasa. A continuance of the chaotic conditions 
that have prevailed hitherto would be dangerous to 
India’s security. 

It is Russia again, the nation most jealously 
watched of all European powers. It is claimed 
that Russia has been able to accomplish what 
no other nation has thus far done—has been 
able to. place an emissary at Lhasa. The 


facility of the Russian in languages seems to 
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have stood him in good steadagain. The whole 
situation is well treated in an able article in 
the Boston Evening Transcript. The article also 
gives an excellent idea of the country and the 
attempts which have been made ‘o explore it: 

The spectacle of European travelers exhausting 
themselves in futile attempts to get at the Forbidden 
City puts one in mind of the story of the ‘‘ Princess 
on the Glass Hill.”” Like the suitors in the nursery 
tale, they rage about the sacred ‘‘Ground of God,” 
none quite clever enough to elude Buddhist vigilance 
nor bold enough to defy it. It was not always so. 
In the eighteenth century more than one European 
ecclesiastic contrived to worm his way into Lhasa. 
But with the opening 
of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the lamas set a 
stricter guard. Only 
two Europeans set foot 
within the capital dur- 
ing the entire hundred 
years. The first was 
Thomas Manning, the 
friend “M.” from 
whom Charles Lamb 
got his idea for the 
‘ Dissertation on Roast 
Pig.’ For five months 
of the year 1811 Man- 
ning lived peacefully at 
Lhasa, and then the 
lamas cast him out. 
Some thirty years later, 
two French mission- 
aries, M. Huc and M. 
Gabet, spent a month 
in the city of the dalai 
lama. From that time 
to this none but 
Asiatics have got in. 

Failure has only 
whetted the zest of 
exploit. Since 1876 
scarce a year has lacked 
its story of an attempt 
upon Lhasa. One fate 
has met all aspirants; 
when, after superhu- 
man exertion, they 
have come within hail- 
ing distance of the goal, 
they have been met by 
a relentless embassy 
from the dalai lama 
bidding them begone. 
In vain they cajoled, 
in vain they stamped their feet and said they 
wouldn’t, in vain they urged their hardships and the 
weary miles behind them. Back they must go. 
General Privalsky came within 170 miles of his goal. 
Bonvalot and Prince Henry of Orleans within one 
hundred miles. Captain Bower nearer still. But 
it availed them nothing. Like Rockhill, Carey and 
Sven Hedin they have added vastly to the sum of 
knowledge about Tibet, but nothing about its mys- 
terious capital. 

Tibetan exclusiveness has long been attributed to 
religious motives. Sven Hedin points out that it is 
not so much religious as political. The Tibetans do 
not bar Mohammedans out of Lhasa, nor Indian 
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Buddhists, nor the Japanese, though their religion 
is far removed from lamaism. It is E eans who 
must keep out. Writes the dalai lama in a letter 
of instructions to prefects: “It is positively une 
necessary that European men should come into the 
Land of the Holy Books to spy around it. It is 
necessary to watch the country closely, bit by bit.” 
Sven Hedin is doubtless right in saying that the 
elaborate precautions which surround Lhasa are not 
intended to protect from prying non-Buddhist eyes 
the marvels of the central shrines. They have a 
deeper meaning than that. What is religious in 
Tibet is also political. The lama Government and 
lamaism are one and indivisible. An incursion of 
Europeans into Tibet would undoubtedly mean the 
downfall of Tibetan 





Buddhism, and the 
Buddhist hierarchy. 
They taboo Europeans 
altogether lest by any 
chance‘they get a foot- 
hold in,the land. 

Surely some grave 
motive induces the 
English Government 
to break through the 
innocent exclusiveness 
of acountry which asks 
only to be left'to itself. 
Ostensibly! she goes to 
demand, redress for 
broken commercial 
treaties. |Now the 
trade of Tibet is well 
worth having if skilful 
diplomatic angling 
would bringit. Indian 
cottons, and English 
woolens in scarlet and 
golden *yellows already 
compete} with Chinese 
goods. They: ;would 
compete fatally for 
China were the moun- 
tain passes freely open, 
for goods which come 
from Peking in eight 
months might reach 
Lhasa from Calcutta 
in three weeks by way 
of the new Darijling 
railway. The Indo- 
Tibetan trade is by no 
means contemptible, 
but is it worth a dis- 
agreeable war? 

Certainly in itself 
Tibet is no temptation to the greediest of nations. 
Save for a little patch in the south and east it is a 
barren land Gold in insignificant quantities 1s 
washed down in the sands of the rivers. This, the 
lamas teach, is the flower of which the buried 
nuggets are the roots. To remove the nuggets 
would “diminish the vitalizing fluids of the earth,” 
so mining is not allowed. But the prospects of 
rich gold deposits are not bright enough to warrant 
the expenditure of blood and treasure. 

Were Tibet intrinsically desirable it would be no 
light matter for a European Power to attempt to 
assume control of a country governed by Buddhist 
priests. Great Britain, should she conquer Tibet, 
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AMONG THE TIBETANS 
might count upon half a million priestly rebels, half 
martial, like the Templars of old, ready to convert 
their shawls into riding-breeches at a moment’s 
notice and rouse every Buddhist in the land. If 
Buddhist China has found the lamas restive, can 
Great Britain hope to curb them? 

Some day the Tibetan highland will be of immense 
importance to any power claiming control in Central 
Asia, Yet it is safe to say that but for stronger 
incentives than lust of territory or lust of trade, 
Great Britain would fight extremely shy of an ex- 
pedition into Tibet. Wrapped in shiheumtile isola- 
tion, Tibet is a strong bulwark to the north of British 
India. Great Britain would swallow a good many 
insults from the lamas rather than see that seclusion 
disturbed. But of late the Government of India 
has begun to see unmistakable signs of a strange 
hand fumbling for the reins of power in Lhasa. 
Evidence of Russia tampering with the lamaseries 
on the northern frontier through buriat priests from 
Siberia, the intrigues in Lhasa itself of M. Zybikoff, 
a Siberian Buddhist with a St. Petersburg education; 
these signs, developing since the opening of the cen- 
tury, have thrown Great Britain into trepidation. 
Russia occupying the high plateau overhanging 
Bengal! Great Britain is forced into action. Says 
the Spectator: “If there were no Asiatic depart- 
ment of the foreign office in St. Petersburg, the 
lamas of Lhasa might enjoy their chilly seclusion 
for many tranquil centuries to come. A long cam- 
paign in Tibet will be a nuisance without compensa- 
tions; we can wait for knowledge of the plateau till 
a more convenient season. We are simply com- 
pelled to do the work lest we should be taken by 
surprise, and the Indian empire ‘rushed’ from a new 
quarter.”’ 

So much for the English side of the question. 
What accounts for the madness of the Tibetans in 
defying the wrath of the British Government? 
Hitherto the obstacles to Indo-Tibetan traffic have 
been laid at the door of China. Jealous for her 
commerce, she has counseled Lhasa to have no 
dealings with the British, lest the flag should follow 
the trade, while at the same time she assured Great 
Britain that she was doing all in her power to per- 


suade Tibet to establish commercia 

tions with India. It was even ru 
that Russia, whose commerce with 

was notinconsiderable, was responsi! 
China’s attitude. In the present jun 
however, Peking appears sincerely a1 
to bring Tibet to its senses, being 

hensive that the whole country ma 
under British yoke. Yet, disregardi: 
advice of the Chinese residents, the | 
go to all lengths of impudence. N 
whose long experience with England 
made her wise, is certainly urging on 
Tibet the unwisdom of clashing with British 
But the Maharajah speaks tu deaf 


Nas 


arms. 
ears, 

Something may be put down to the in- 
tense conceit and gross ignorance of the 
lamas. Deeply learned in the futile wisdom 
of their ancient sacred books, they are con- 
temptuous of the outside world. But it 
seems likely that their self-sufficiency is 
swelled by promises of support from the 
north. 

Be that as it may, it appears extremely 
unlikely that Tibet will resist the expe- 
dition under Colone! Younghusband. If so, what 
sort of task will it be which he has undertaken? 
Tibetans have not a high reputation for courage. 
Landor professes to have scared away a _ whole 
army by knocking its commander down. Until 
recently they were ridiculously armed with match- 
locks which would fire either pebbles or bullets, as 
was most convenient, and their swords were of 
iron, not steel. It is rumored that they have 
recently supplied themselves or have been supplied 
with modern magazine rifles. Whether they can 
do any execution even with these remains to be 
seen. Sven Hedin thinks meanly of their marks- 
manship. He watched a party shooting at a mark 
forty-five yards away, and of the thirty soldiers but 
three hit the target. The Tibetan regular army 
numbers six thousand men, but in time of war 
practically the entire male population is under arms. 
As the officers’ posts are sold, sometimes even sold 
by auction, one would scarcely look for strong 
generalship. It would seem that, unless fanaticism 
counts for much, the British force need have little 
trouble with the Tibetan army. : 

Unfortunately for the British, the very stones of 
Tibet will rise up to defend the land. The surface 
is as difficult as the Transvaal; it is said that the 
country furnishes three ambuscades for every mile 
traveled. Roadless, well-nigh trackless, the high 
plateau is swept by bitter winds, against which not 
even fur is an adequate protection; the mercury 
drops to twenty degrees below zero; the altitude is 
cruelly taxing for man and beast. Mountain sick- 
ness distresses caravans, and the rarified air pro- 
duces an unnatural, sometimes a fatal, strain upon 
the heart. Starting in January, Colonel Young- 
husband will probably escape the deluge of rain 
which vexes Southern Tibet earlier in the season, 
but he can hardly hope to escape the trials of a 
climate which made Sven Hedin call it a ghastly 
land, an accursed land! He must battle with 
scarcity of fuel and fodder, and even water. For- 
tunately the difficulties are foreknown. The ex- 
pedition will start prepared, so far as may be, to 
meet them. Yet it is doomed to suffer. Sven 
Hedin says: ‘‘I would rather cross the Desert of 
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, dozen times than travel through Tibet again 
winter. You travel so many miles at the cost of 
ny lives, men, horses and camels. It is im- 
possible to form any conception of what it is like; 
it is 2 veritable via dolorosa.”’ 

Whether the mission is able to treat peacefully 
libet, or whether it is forced to fight, a vexed 
question will be settled, viz.: who are the real 
vielders of power at Lhasa? It is easy to say, “‘the 
lamas.” Buta trifle more of definiteness would not 
come amiss. The nominal head of Tibetan affairs, 
both religious and secular, is the dalai lama, incar- 
nate Buddha, joint god and king. This never-dying 
monarch is now passing through his thirteenth 
earthly existence. During his previous incarnations 
of the past century he has always become displeased 
with this wicked world before he was eighteen years 
old and has retired to the paradise of Godan, leaving 
Tibet in the hands of a regent. If, as is persistently 
reported, the present lama is between twenty and 
thirty years, there is no regent, or desi, to be reck- 
oned with. 

For all that the dalai lama is by no means an un- 
limited monarch. There is the tashi lama, or 


so n 


witl 


panchen rinpoche, a personage of almost equal 
sanctity and power with himself. Then there is the 
Kalon, or council composed of four laymen and a 
monk, which sits every day from nine until two 
drinking tea, and transacting the political, judicial, 
and administrative work of the Government. Be- 
low these, the prefects of districts, and the headmen 
of villages carry the Government down to the people. 
How far the dalai lama is an active power and how 
far a mere sacred figure-head it is impossible thus 
far to discover. 

And how about China? Once in the world it was 
easy to state the precise political releticns of Tibet 
and China. When the Baboo Sarat Das was in 
Tibet in 1812, China, through her imperial residents, 
or ambans, controlled the foreign and military ad- 
ministration of the country, leaving to the Tibetans 
all affairs of civil and religious moment. The senior 
amban was the head of the army, and of the militia. 
All questions of importance had to be submitted to 
the ambans. When the office of regent became 
vacant a successor was elected by the Kalon, subject 
to ratification by the emperor of China. 


Recent writers, without declaring in so many 
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TIBETAN NUNNERY OF TAKTSANG 


an eieva- 


The abbess and nuns belong to the Taktsang Goompa, or nunnery, which lies about twenty miles from Khambajong at 


, f 16,000 ft. ina very desolate country. Not another habitation is within sight, and though their rule of life is not of tl.e strictest 
1¢7 must lead a very miserable existence. They spend most of their time in darkened rooms, lighted only by a hole in the roof, each 
ning a couple of prayer wheels. They look quite contented, however, and are not secluded inany way. The lay members of the 
unity are easily distinguished as they do not shave their heads nor wear the distinctive head covering of wool worn by all nuns. 
nunneries are scattered all over Tibet, and apparently, it is the custom for one daughter in each family to enter the religious life. 
unneries seem to depend on the families of the inmates for their supplies. 
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PILGRIMS MEASURING THEIR LENGTH ROUND THE CIRCUIT OF LHASA 


The Mongolian and other Buddhist pilgrims measure the whoie circuit of Lhasa with their length by walking about 5 feet and then 


falling prone on the ground. 


The pilgrim falls as many as 3,000 times during a day; some of them at first fasten little boards on their 


hands to mitigate the shock, but when more inured they come down on their bare hands. 


words that Chinese power in Tibet is not what it was, 
imply that it is nominal or “theoretical.” Indeed 
the present effort of the British Government to come 
to a direct understanding with the Lhasa authorities 
instead of treating as of old with Peking, seems to 
show which way the wind is blowing. With the 
vague information at our command it would be rash 
to declare that China’s power is declining. But it 
would not be strange if the recent Japanese war, and 
the foreign occupation of Peking during the Boxer 
trouble, had shaken the emperor’s hold upon the 
Land of the Lamas. 

Such then is the situation. It is the game 
of politics played on the checkerboard of the 
East with Tibet a miserable little pawn. 
Whichever side wins, she herself is pretty sure 
tolose. And, however much the world may be 
glad to have the country opened up, it is a 
pitiable sight to see it thus compelled. It is, 
as was said before, however, the price which 
inevitably comes from exclusiveness. It will 
not be long now before we shall know Tibetan 
life and character to absolute certainty. 
Already a great deal has been published. 
Kawaguchi, a Japanese priest who, through a 
disguise has been able to live in Lhasa, gives 
some interesting details of people and country. 
The London Outlook quotes, from the Hong 
Kong Telegraph, something of his account: 

It is a wonderful country and a strange people 
that he describes. Think of a tract of land where 
hot springs abound round which the deposits are 
of such rainbow tints as blue, purple, green, red, 
and yellow. It is easy to imagine that the land- 
scape effects of such coloring are wondrous. The 


social customs of the people are scarcely less astound- 
ing. Polygamy is common where the men are 
rich enough, for wives seem to be a question of 
wealth. When poverty compels them several men 
will have one wife in common. Brothers usually 
enter into those strange partnerships. The people 
rarely wash, finding it warmer to be dirty. The 
men anoint their faces with butter, while the women 
stain their countenances mahogany color with 
wood chips and lacquer the bridges of their noses 
jet black. Cleanliness is an esteemed practice; 
and altogether one feels in reading the account 
that the Japanese priest must have been thankful 
to have been discovered and forced to quit a life 
which is better to read about than to experience. 


A longer and more detailed account ap- 


peared in the Boston Transcript. This in- 
tensely interesting narrative is a great com- 
mentary upon the people. 


When Murray writes a guidebook to Tibet, as 
he assuredly will do when Colonel Younghusband 
has opened up the country, he will address himself 
to the needs of commercial travelers only. Not 
even the ubiquitous British sportsman will be 
likely to cross the Himalayas for pleasure, and so 
we shall probably not hear much about the charms 
of Tibetan scenery. Yet the land is not without 
a certain strange beauty of its own. Nor is that, 
as current reports would lead us to suppose, al- 
together the frozen beauty of the arctic regions. 
A country three times the size of France, a country 
of varying altitudes, Tibet is not throughout its 
borders wrapped in perpetual snow. Fertile it is 
not, even in the genial south; but its very aridity 
is full of color. Flaming sandstone gravels, moun- 
tains of vermilion, and orange and ochre, mountains 
of brick-red sandstone capped with violet-black 
tuff, mountains gleaming in the silver mail of their 
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snows—these make up a landscape that is vivid, 
if not sympathetic. 

If Tibet is beautiful, the Tibetans certainly are 
not. How could they be when by their own con- 
fession the national ancestry runs back to the king 
of the monkeys and a hobgoblin? Bonvalot says 
of them: ‘‘The very bears are better looking.” 
The type is midway between the Eskimo and the 
Chinese. Broad, flat noses, without visible bridge, 
little slits of piercing eyes, heavy lidded and lacking 
eye-brows, wide mouths, full lips, oily skins, hair 
as coarse and straight as horse-hair and short, 
square, ungainly figures—these are the elements 
of the unpleasing picture. Awell-bred Tibetan 
sticks out his tongue at you by way of compliment, 
and as his tongue is patterned on that of the ox and 
through excessive tea drinking inclined to be heavily 
furred, and as his teeth are rarely in good repair 
the effect is not prepossessing. 

The national dress does not improve matters. 
The Tibetan gentleman clothes himself in a species 
of dirty bathrobe, girded about the middle and 
bulging above the girdle with a multiplicity of 
things. In his bosom he carries his wooden por- 
ringe and drinking bowl, his distaff, his snuff-box, 
his hat, his money bag, if he has one, and always 
sundry cubes of brick tea. This makes him look 
stouter than he really is, reducing his apparent 
height. His boots are clumsy affairs, with thick 
felt soles and long bulging gaiters. His hair— 
innocent from the cradle upward of the comb or 
brush, or soap or water—hangs round his face in a 
wild shock, save for a lock or two in the back, which 
are braided with much silk thread into an elegant 
pigtail, sewn into red cloth and ornamented with 
rings of ivory or coral or malachite. He would not 
be complete without an earing in his left ear, and 
a rosary wound round his wrist. With the latter 
he continually acquires merit. 


As if nature had not been unkind enough the 
Tibetan woman heightens her ugliness by smearing 
her face with a horrible black ointment to keep 
her skin from cracking in the dry wind. Her 
dress is not very different from her husband’s. 
Her crowning glory is herhair! Plastered down with 
butter from the part to the ears, it goes off behind 
into a sunburst of small braids to which is fastened 
a great fan-shaped headdress falling to the hem of 
her garments. It is of spreading strips of red and 
blue cloth joined horizontally by iron bonds and 
ccnomnaned with countless coral and malachite 
beads, silver coins and tiny bells. The one poetic 
thing about a Tibetan lady is the sound of her 
going—a soft melodious tinkle, belying the gro- 
tesqueness of her face. 

Cleanliness is not understood in Tibet. What 
serves as clothing by day serves as bedding by 
night; the bathrobe is simply ungirded when a 
man lies down to sleep. It is neither changed nor 
washed until it goes to pieces, like the ‘‘one-hoss 
shay.’”’ The man inside the bathrobe fares no better. 
Dressings of butter and odorous ointment are re- 
newed, but never removed. Indeed it is a question 
whether the pores of the Tibetan skin have not 
long ago forgotten what they were for. 

The Tibetan is a simple soul. Little he asks; 
his wants are few. If he belongs to the nomad 
tribes inhabiting the great Chang wilderness, a 
greasy tent of yak’s hair, looking like a sprawling, 
black spider with its many ropes, contents him for 
ahome. A few floor mats, cooking bowls, a goat- 
skin or two of rancid butter, bricks of tea, bags of 
barley meal and an altar of Buddha make up his 
furnishings. . 

Well-to-do Tibetans don’t live in the wilderness. 
Southeastern Tibet drops to an altitude of about 
11,000 feet; the climate is fairly genial, and there 
settled homes abound. There, too, are sizable 
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well-to-do Tibetan’s 


And 


towns. In considering the 
home we may as well consider a Tibetan city. 
in Tibet the city of cities is Lhasa. 

It is a thousand pities that we must get our 
elimpse of Lhasa through Oriental eyes. Give 
a New York reporter a half-hour to scurry round 
the Forbidden City, and he would bring away a 
whole notebookful of sharp, if crude, impressions. 
But vour Oriental has no real news instinct. He 
settles down in Lhasa and stays a month, prowls 
round all the great lamaseries, pokes into the most 
sacred of the shrines, climbs to the top of Potala 
and sees the dalai lama himself, and when allis done 
what can he tell you about the city? Its diameter, 
paced off with the help of a pious-looking rosary; 
its altitude, found by observing the boiling point; 
the height of Potala; the number and names of 
the lamaseries. By way of description he says that 
Lhasa is a ‘‘superb sight, the like of which he has 
never seen.”’ Here and there, as if by accident, he 
lets fall a vivid phrase. But if you want a vision 
of Lhasa, you must piece it together 
from a source of descriptive scraps. 


Before he retires he usually informs the atte: ant 
lamas in what family he may be expected t: re. 
appear. The lamas follow up this hint in searching 
for the sacred child, and also ascertain the n. nes 
of any babes of the right age whose birth has jee 
attended with signs and wonders. Three 
after the death of the incarnate lama the naines 
of all the infant candidates for the grand lanre hip 
are placed in a golden jar, together with slips in- 
scribed with the words ‘‘Yes’”’ and “No.” ‘he 
jar is twirled rapidly, and when one name has faijen 
out three times, together with a slip marked “Yes,” 
that is declared to be the name of the defunct lama’s 
reincarnation. The unfortunate babe is brought 
to the palace and if hecan recognize the former lama’s 
rosary and rings his fate is sealed. So soon as he is 
old enough, back he goes to the endless audiences, 
the sitting cross-legged with joined palms, and his 
eyes fixed on the end of his own nose. So much for 
life at the top of Potala. 

Go down into the town and you will find its 
main streets of fair proportions, 
thronged with pilgrims and traders, 


ars 





Hemmed in by a circle of barren, 
frowning hills, Lhasa itself, glittering 
with white and gold, isas gay as an 
exposition city. Rich groves and 
flowering meadows just without the 
town serve as foil to the high, white- 
washed houses with gay painted 
cornices, the blue-tiled roofs of 


Chinese buildings, the gilded spires 
and the bell-domes of the temples, 
the bright prayer-pennants streaming 


from a thousand turrets and _ tall 
masts. Rising acropolis like on the 
western edge of the city, Potala, the 
hill-palace of the dalai lama, draws 
the eves. The hill is completely 
crowned by towering white walls of 
masonry, from the midst of which 
rises the dark sandstone of the Red 
Palace, with its gilded Chinese roofs. 

At the top of Potala, on the ninth 
floor of a palace reached by three 
long flights of stone steps and eleven 
wooden ladders, ina pillared audience 





and lined with the shops of Chinese, 
Nepalese, Korashmir merchants. 
There is a poorer part where it will 
be wiser not to go, a part crowded 
and dirty, and infested with mangy 
dogs, beggars, and unspeakable 
smells. In the better residence 
section the houses are of the typical 
flat-roofed, sun-dried brick variety or 
even of stone. They are not pretty; 
Mangoloid architecture is rarely that. 
But they are dazzlingly white, for 
they get a fresh coat of limewash 
when Potala does, every New Year. 
The first story is a blank wall, or 
pierced only by little air-holes; the 
second boasts windows, framed in 
gay bands of red and yellow paint, 
and simple balconies. 

To enter the second story (the 
ground floor is a mere storeroom) 
you climb a ladder, or more accur- 
ately a notched log, and find your- 
self in apartments furnished with 








hall, upon a canopied throne, sits the 
sacred head of the Tibetan Church, 
the Most Merciful Avolokiteswara, 
the spiritual protector of Tibet, the dalai lama. 
When Sarat Das saw him in 1882 he was a child 
of eight, with a bright and fair complexion and 
rosy cheeks. A yellow mitre covered his head, 
and its pendant lappets hid his ears; a yellow 
mantle draped his person, and he sat cross-legged 
with jointed palms. The poor child was emaciated 
with fasting and the fatigues of his deified life. 
Rumor makes the present grand lama between 
twenty and thirty, an age better suited to the hard- 
ships of the exalted position. Doomed to unending 
asceticism, to a round of religious observances 
and public audiences, cut off from the pride of life 
and all the joys of youth, the lot of the dalai lama 
is not a happy one. He has every reason to antic- 
ipate early death; for few of the grand lamas have 
been permitted to live to displace the regent. But 
not even death can release him from the monotonous 
réle of god-king. The dalai lama never really dies, 
he retires for a season to paradise, and his karma, 
or character, is re-embodied in the form of a child. 
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almost Japanese simplicity. Floor- 
mattresses covered with rugs, an 
sarthenware stove, a low table or 
two, and the inevitable altar to Buddha suffice for 
the humbler sort of family. But Sarat Das, who 
was entertained in the homes of the good and great, 
lamas and nobles, tells of walls frescoed with 
processions of gods and demons, of carved and 
painted rafters, ceilings covered with rare silk, 
Chinese painted chest of drawers, and even of 
flowers in pots. The finest houses have tiny 
squares of glass set into the paper panes at the 
windows. But the very best of them are chimncy- 
less. 

A curious household occupies the Tibetan home. 
There is the wife, her wedded husband, and her 
husband’s brothers, who are her husbands as well, 
since as she says ‘‘the brothers are one, though 
their souls are several.’’ The origin of polyandry 
in Tibet is usually explained upon the theory that 
arable land being very scarce, it was not practicable 
to divide the ancestral acres among a number of 
married sons. If the brothers took one wife be- 
tween them, one home would do for all. To the 
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n mind that explanation doesn’t explain, 
especially as Das cites a number of cases where the 
joint husbands are not blood brothers at all. The 
‘ r reason would seem to be that which Lubbock 
s, namely, the extreme scarcity of women. 
that as it may, polyandry places the Tibetan 

nan in a unique position. She has two or three 
men completely under her thumb. She administers 
their property; not infrequently she is the business 
man of the family; throughout Tibet the women 
do most of the selling in shops and markets. The 
husbands dare not sell a yak to a traveler when the 
wife is from home. A large share of the family 
fortune is carried in the headdress of the house 
mother. Das describes the headdress of a Tibetan 
noblewoman as studded with pearls, cat’s-eyes, 
small rubies, diamonds, coral and turquoise beads 
as large as hen’s eggs, pearl drops and various sorts 
of amber and jade, so that they look like the halo 
of light around the head of a goddess. 

To manage such a complicated household re- 
quires more than the ordinary development of 
feminine tact, and the Tibetan wife has it. She is 
reputed to be the superior of her husbands in pluck, 
in goodness of heart and in intelligence. Her 
reign is, however, no sinecure. The occupations 
of the men—yak driving, musk-deer hunting or 
gold washing—keep them much from home. To 
the wife falls the weaving, the making of clothes 
and boots and the gathering of fuel. 

So much has been written about the thievish- 
ness, the treachery and the cruelty of Tibetans that 
it is a pleasure to find Sarat Das recording the 
gracious hospitality, the uniform courtesy and good 
will which he encountered while at Tashilunpo and 
Lhasa. There are brigands in the wilderness. 
But then there were brigands in Spain and we did 
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not judge the country solely by them. The baboo’s 
hosts invariably gave him of their best, loaded him 
with khatags, or complimentary scarfs, and treated 
him with the most distinguished consideration. 
True he does not deny that the Tibetans are tarred 
with the same brush as other Asiatics; their notions 
of honesty and veracity are peculiar. And the more 
so because of their religious belief. A merchant 
who drives a sharp bargain consoles himself with 
the thought that his victim owed him that extorted 
money in a previous existence. Alms are given, 
not to help the poor, but to acquire merit. A 
dishonest jeweler of Tashilumpo was accustomed 
to give liberal gifts to the lamasery, and also to 
beggars on the first day of the new moon, in order 
that in his next existence he might not be a crocodile. 
Such reasoning doesn’t make for exalted character. 
Indeed you cannot account for the Tibetan at all 
without his religion. Tibet is before anything else 
the land of lamaism. Buddhism it is called by 
courtesy, though little of the abstract virtue of 
Guatama’s teaching remains in the superstitions, 
sorcery, and demonolatry which passes for religon. 


A strange land of very uncertain character 
is Tibet. But the days of its mystery are now 
apparently numbered. It will not be long 
before it will be forced out of its privacy into 
the glare of the world’s regard. And it is not 
at all impossible that it may yet come into 
some such political position as now occupied 
by Manchuria and Korea—a bone for Eastern 
wrangling, in which the background will remain 
much as it is now the only change being the 
substitution of England for Japan. 
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A Remarkable Early Greco-Etruscan Chariot’ 








Last January Gen. Di Cesnola, director of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, learned that 
there was offered for sale in Paris, a chariot 
which had been dug up by some peasants in 
Italy at the foot of a hill called ‘‘ I] Capitano,”’ 
beneath which the road from Monteleone led 
to Norcia, the ancient Etruscan city of Nursia, 
fourteen miles distant from Viterbo. The 
price asked was more than even some of the 
most richly endowed 
institutions could af- 
ford to pay. Through 
the munificence of the 
late Jacob S. Rogers, 
the well-known loco- 
motive builder, who 


bequeathed much of 
his large fortune to the 
Metropolitan Musuem 
of Art, Gen. Di Cesnola 
was enabled to buy the 


relic for 250,000 francs 
($48,382). The biga 
has now been mounted 
for public inspection in 
the museum, and forms 
not only a rare ex- 
ample of pre-Roman 
art, but also a most- 
skillful bit of restor- 
ation. 

The chariot was 
found in a sepulcher 
amid a litter of earth, 
rubbish and scattered 
utensils. Although the 
wooden body had 
crumbled into dust, 
still a few remnants 
showed that black wal- 
nut was the material which had been used 
in its construction. The ornamental bronze 
sheating which covered the frame was found 
in a most remarkably well-preserved state. 
There seems to have been an ivory rim for the 
chariot body. The ivory fragments have 
been carefully preserved, and a few have been 
mounted upon a wooden rim shaped exactly 


FRONT OF CHARIOT, 


*Pictures and text reproduced by special permission of The 
Scientific American 


HERCULES AND MINERVA 


like that which was once fitted within 
chariot body. 

Such is the delicacy of its workmanship, that 
the vehicle could hardly have been used as a 
war chariot. Perhaps it was an ex volo, or a 
ceremonial chariot used by its noble owner 
on rare occasions. Its workmanship is so 
delicate that it could hardly have withstood 
the kick of a horse. Indeed, a frieze that runs 
about the bottom of 
the body seems to have 
been partially des- 
troyed by the heels of 
animals. In size, the 
biga isquitesmall. Its 
entire height is not 
more than four feet; 
the wheels have a 
diameter of about two 
feet. The thin plates 
of bronze with which 
the chariot is covered 
are elaborately orna- 
mented with symbol- 
ical figures, and with 
decorations so minute 
that they hardly appear 
in the photographic re- 
productions herewith 
presented. The horses 
which drew the vehicle 
must have been small, 
probably not larger 
than ponies, judging 
from the length of the 
pole. 

The copper through- 
out is hardly as thick 
as a thin sheet of card- 
board. A small nude 
figure is placed at either side of the central 
panel at the juncture with the others, and a 
sculptured band, parts of which have probably 
been kicked away by the horses, runs around 
the chariot below. The wheels have no decora- 
tion except that eagles’ heads appear at the 
ends of the axle. 

The meaning of the figures on the front and 
side panels has not as yet been definitely de- 
termined. The motif of the front panel is the 
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ONE SIDE PANEL. HERCULES KILLING LAOMEDON 
passing: of a shield and helmet. Alexander S. 
Murray, the British Museum’s well-known 
authority, has given it as his opinion that the 
decoration represents Thetis handing a shield 
and helmet to Achilles. Gen. Di Cesnola be- 
lieves that the figures are those of Hercules 
and Minerva, basing his theory upon the man- 
ner in which the objects are passed. When 
one soldier offers his helmet to another, he 
does it so that the recipient can most readily 
place it upon his head. From this circum- 
stance, it may be concluded that the god is 
presenting the shield and helmet, and not the 
goddess. Furthermore, the symbolical decora- 
tions of the shield are those peculiarly associ- 
ated with Hercules. At this early period of 
art, the lion’s head, the emblem of Hercules, 
vas not placed upon the hero’s head, but was 
confined to his shield, a fact which the director 
of the museum has had ample opportunity of 
verifying in the admirable Cyprus collection 
forming a part of the museum’s treasures. 
Curiously enough, the shield has been placed 
) that the lion’s head appears at the bottom 
in an inverted position. Still another feature 
{ the decoration of this front panel, which 
bears out the assumpiton that the figures are 
those of Hercules and Minerva, is to be found 


in the votive offering of a doe, which graces 
the bottom of the panel beneath the shield. 
From time immemorial it was the custom of 
Greek warriors to sacrifice to the temple god 
when any favor was asked. Obviously, in 
transferring his shield and helmet to Minerva 
Hercules is beseeching divine favor, and his 
prayer is accompanied by the usual sacrifice 
of a living thing. 

The side panels, according to Gen. Di Cesnola 
also symbolize the deeds of Hercules. The 
panel to the left probably represents Hercules 
killing one of Laomedon’s children. A brief 
recapitulation of the myth will show how 
plausible the theory is. Laomedon was the 
son of Ilus and Eurydice, the father of Priam, 
founder and King of Troy. For an offense 
against Poseidon he was forced to offer his 
daughter Hesione to a sea monster. Hercules 
found her chained to a rock, and agreed to free 
her for a pair of magical horses which Zeus had 
given to Laomedon in exchange for Ganymede. 
Laomedon failed to keep his promise. Her- 
cules waged battle against him, slew him and 
all his sons, except Priam. In the panel, one 
of the daughters lies prostrate. The trium- 
phant Hercules has secured the magical horses 
and has harnessed them to a chariot, in shape 














OTHER SIDE PANEL. HERCULES KILLING ONE 
OF LAOMEDON’S CHILDREN 
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much like that of the vehicle upon which the 
decoration appears. Particular attention 
should be called to the peculiar curving of the 
wings of the magical horses, a formation which 
is found frequently in the symbolical statues 
ot archaic Greek art. The left panel of the 
chariot may represent Hercules killing Laome- 
don, father of Priam. Here it will be observed 
the shield appears with the lion’s head upper- 
most in contradistinction to the front panel. 
The tongue or pole of the chariot emerges from 
a bronze boar’s head and terminates in the 
head of an eagle. 

Mechanically considered, the manner of form- 
ing the wheels deserves alittle attention. They 
are made of stout wood, and have each 
nine spokes. The spokes and the felly are 
sheathed with bronze. Around the felly a 
heavy iron tire has been mounted. The entire 
construction is such that the chariot could 
easily bear the weight of a man. 

The means for studying the symbolical 
decoration of the biga are all at hand in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Thousands of 
Greek statues of all periods which are placed 
at ‘the student’s disposal enable him to deter- 
mine with considerable accuracy the precise 


period to which this work of ancient crafts- 
manship belongs, and to fix with some definite- 
ness the probable significance of the allegories 


depicted. The peculiarly-shaped shield is 
found in many little statuettes in the Cyprus 
collection. The representation of Hercules 
with a pointed beard, and the shieid with the 
ion’s head, both find their counterparts in 
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many figures. Convincing proof isthusafforde 
that the figures represented are probably th 
of Hercules, Laomedon, and Minerva. Siill 
the question is one which has by no means bee 
definitely answered, and which will undou| 
edly give rise to no little discussion amon 
archeologists. 

Like Egyptian art, the art of the Grecks, 
Romans, and Etruscans in its earliest staves 
was severely fettered by religious conventions. 
The deities could be represented only in the 
traditional way. It is, therefore, a matter of 
no great difficulty to fix precisely the characters 
which are represented in many of the archaic 
statues of Greece and Italy. We know that it 
was only after 600 B.C., that the head-dress 
of Hercules was a lion’s head, and that before 
that time the lion was also placed upon his 
shield. We also know that in the earlier 
statues he appears with a pointed beard. It 
is by the study of such details that the date 
to which this chariot belongs has been placed 
with a fair degree of certainty between 700 
and 600 B. C. 

The treatment as a whole is archaic, tech- 
nically extremely good and decoratively ex- 
tremely felicitous. When it was new the 
chariot must have been a gorgeous sight. The 
eyes of the goddess and the warrior in the 
central panel, the eyes and lips in the panel of 
the Medusa, and the eyes of the animals had 
all been enameled. The reliefs too were very 
lightly gilded. The bits of the horses and the 
yoke by which they were harnessed have also 
been preserved. 
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THE CHARIOT RESTORED. 
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The Artistic Embroidery of Mme. de Rudder 
By M. P. 
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Every one knows how difficult it isto find an 
artist really deserving the name who has under- 
taken the study and practice of decorative art 
without having previously had extended expe- 
rience in drawing, painting, and sculpture. 
Very few students feel, at the outset of their 
career, the charm of the applied art; few realize 
the delight it gives to its disciples. On the 
contrary, many ambitious workers, dazzled by 
the glory of painting and sculpture, ‘‘ burn their 
wings’’ with that bright but deceiving flame, 
only to return afterward, disillusioned, to an 
art worthy of having attracted them at first. 
It is for that reason that one must congratulate 
the artists who are able to understand the high 
mission of the decorator, and who can appre- 
ciate the simple joys of this useful art. 

Among these one must name Mme. de 
Rudder, who has succeeded in reviving the 
beautiful art of embroidery, and whose works 
are equal to the most exquisite productions 
created in the past. The career of this artist 
has been brief, but her abilities have rapidly 
developed. It was in the school de la rue 
Poin¢on, in Brussels, that Mme. de Rudder 
studied. Aside from her instruction in this 
establishment, she also received valuable les- 
sons in drawing and in sculpture from Mlle. 
Maria de Rudder, who was herself a student 
under the tutelage of her brother, the well- 
known sculptor. But no thought of utilizing 
the skill she had acquired, crossed the mind of 
the young girl until she married her teacher’s 
brother, and became Mme. de Rudder. Then 
the young couple realized the charm of collab- 
oration in art. 

It was, however, only after several trials that 
they found the right course. Their first efforts 
were simple embroidery for chairs, sofas, and 
other pieces of house furniture—interesting 
work, of course, but giving no index to the rich 
harvest that resulted from their combined 
efforts. One day the artist thought that what 
she had done with the flowers and leaves she 
could do with the human figure as a motif. 
he first trials were satisfactory, and the road 
to success grew clearer daily. About this time 
. son was born to the painter Courtens, one of 
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the intimate friends of the de Rudders, and 
Mme. de Rudder took the opportunity to pre- 
sent the artist with a design in embroidery 
intended to remind him of his painting, ‘‘ The 
Shower of Gold,” an allegory of autumn,. for 
which he had received the medal of honor. 
Taking a similar subject, Mme. de Rudder 
embroidered a ‘‘ Shower.of Flowers,”’ in exquis- 
ite shades. Courtens, delighted with the gift, 
strongly advised the sculptor and his wife to 
enter the new field that lay before them so 
inviting. 

The first result of this joint work was shown 
in 1894 at the Exposition Cercle pour l’Art, in 
the form of a panel, called ‘‘ The Eagle and the 
Swan.’ It was exhibited afterward at the 
Secession in Vienna, where it was purchased by 
a well-known amateur and connoisseur. Other 
works were produced in succession, each more 
interesting than its predecessor. Not daunted 
by difficulties that would have discouraged the 
most ambitious and audacious craftswoman, 
Mme. de Rudder took for a subject ‘‘The 
Fates,’’ to decorate a screen. Aside from the 
artistic interest attaching to this work, it is 
remarkable for another quality. The artist 
yielded to the instinctive liking that she had 
for useful art—she ornamented a useful article 
—and in mastering the technical difficulties of 
her work, she created the new method called 
‘‘re-embroidery.”’ For the dresses of her 
‘‘Fates,’’ ancient silks were utilized for a back- 
ground. Some of the pieces had moth-holes 
which necessitated the addition of ‘‘supple- 
mentary ornamental motives,’’ embroidered on 
cloth to conceal the defects. The discovery of 
‘‘re-embroidery ”’ was the result of this enforced 
expedient. 

This screen, finished in 1896, was exhibited 
at the Cercle Artistique, Brussels, where the 
mayor, M. Buls, saw it. Realizing the possi- 
bilities of the method, and the skill of the artist, 
he gave an order to Mme. de Rudder to decor- 
ate the Marriage Hall of the Hotel de Ville. 
This order was delivered in 1896. During this 
period Mme. de Rudder worked feverishly. 
About the same time that the order for the 
Hotel de Ville was given, she received from M. 
Van Yssendyck, architect of the Hotel Provin- 
cial, in Ghent,-a commission to design and 
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holding a thistle, 
symbolizing law; 
“ Eloquence,” 
crowned with roses, 
and holding a lyre; 
“Strength, '’ bend- 
ing an oak branch; 
“Truth,” crushing 
a serpent, and bear- 
ing a mirror and 
some lilies; and 
“Prudence,”’ with 
the horn of plenty 
and some holly. 
These six panels 
are remarkable for 
the beautiful decor- 
ative feeling that 
suffuses their com- 
position. The tricks 
of workmanship are 
varied, and all 
combine to give a 
wonderful effect. 
LE PRINTEMPS Contrary to the 
form of present- 
embroider six large allegorical panels. One ing the ‘‘Fates,” all the figures are draped. 
of them represented ‘‘ Wisdom,”’ in the habili- When not working on these important orders 
ments of Minerva, modernized, holding an asarecreation, Mme. de Rudder executed small 
olive branch. The five others were ‘‘ Justice,” panels,—a cat, a marvel of minute and pains- 
taking detail, a few 
little scenes illus- 
trating some popt- 
lar themes, such as 
those expressed in 
the well-known 
French songs, “J1 
était une bergere”’ 
(‘‘There was a Shep- 
herdess’’),‘‘Auclair 
de lalune’’ (‘‘In the 
Moonlight’’),‘‘Nous 
n’irons plus au bots” 
(‘‘We shall not go 
to the wood any 
more’’). 

The next import- 
ant commission 
given to the artist 
was eight large pan- 
els for the Congo 
Free State. They 
were intended to 
ornament the Congo 
section at the Brus- 
sels exposition. 


, 
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These panels, which 
are now at the Mu- 
seum of Tervueren, 
are very striking, 
measuring three 
yards in height by 
one anda half yards 
in width. They are 
pure appliqué, with 
the exception of 
the features, which 
are the only parts 
embroidered. The 
panels represent 
the ‘‘Triumph of 
Civilization over 
Barbarism.”’ Some 
nude figures — 
negroes—are curi- 
ously worked out, 
and certain panels 
sym bolical of fet- 
ishism possess a 
strangely mysteri- 
ous power of fas- 
cination. L’ AUTOMNE 
Having accom- 
plished so much, Mme. de Rudder resolved All four panels are reproduced with this article. 
to do still better work, and established her ‘‘Spring”’ is a picture of youth. Among scat- 
reputation more firmly by attempting still tered flowers, in a landscape glowing with color, 
greater heights of 
decorative art. In 
other words, she 
determined to do 
what no other em- 
broiderer had ever 
ittempted before 
her time. She con- 
ceived the idea of 
illustrating the four 
seasons on panels 
two by three yards 
in dimensions. This 
crowning work was 
begun toward the 
close of 1896 and 
finished during the 
present year. Like 
the other large 
pieces these panels 
vere excuted with 
the assistance of M. 
de Rudder. The 
two artists seem to 
have concentrated 
1 their efforts in 
he composition. L’HIVER 
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a group of children are singing and dancing. 
One, larger than the rest, holds a little one who 
is frightened by the capers of a kid. Among 
iris, a species of lily, 
white swans are glid- 
ing. This is the central 
composition. - A large 
border (a poem in itself) 
surrounds the picture. 
At the upper part are 
the signs of the zodiac 
framed with mignon- 
ette. Swallows are 
passing and birds are 
building their nests. 
Glycines, a spring field- 
flower, adorn the sides 
vertically, while the 
lower border is filled 
with pond-lilies, and 
suggest a sedgy water- 
side. 

In ‘‘Summer”’ the 
coloring is warmer. 
Harvesters are cutting 
the wheat, young peo- 
ple are bathing, and a 
shepherd boy is making 
love to his sweetheart, 
who is sitting near her 
flock among the flow- 
ers, with her faithful 
dog at her feet. Every 
minute as well as every 
bold detail of the work 
can be examined with 
the closest scrutiny 
without revealing the 
slightest deviation from 
the truth of nature. 
The lilies, clematis, 
daisies, and_ thistles, 
the sunflowers and the 
richly glowing poppies, 
are marvelous replicas 
of these beauties of the 
field and dells. The 
same ideas and the 
same perfection of ex- 
ecution are visible in 
the borders. Wheat 
and daisies frame the 
signs of the zodiac, and, 


hops and wild roses LA PRUDENCE 


fringe the extreme 
edges of the panel, and seaweeds, fishes, frogs, 
crabs and turtles are shown in the frieze. 


*“Autumn,”’ by consensus of critical opi 
is the best of the four. A young mot! 
nursing her baby, while a larger child 


men 


and 


women 


with bunches of gr 
hanging from a vit 
which is perched a 
jestic peacock. On 
right some dead 
expresses the deligh: 
hunting. The pheas 
boar, hare and 

duck are executed \ 
sumptuous richness of 
color and extraordinary 
fidelity. In the border 
birds picking fruits sur- 
round the emblems of 
the three months of the 
season. Squirrels play 
in the trees, and ducks 
are flying through the 
reeds. 

The artist chose an 
interior scene to illus- 
trate the subject of 
‘Winter.’ Two old 
people are sitting near 
the fire. A cluster of 
crysanthemums, set in 
a vase, lend a bit of 
bright coloring to the 
picture. A child, sym- 
bolizing coming life, 
offers to its grand- 
mother a bunch of 
mistletoe, and near by 
an old man, slumber- 
ing, typifies life that is 
ebbing out. Through 
the window is seen a 
landscape of snow 
rendered in tones of 
magical naturalness of 
atmosphere and _ per- 
spective. To Mme. de 
Rudder ‘must be given 
credit for the interpre- 
tation of work de- 
manding large and 
varied decorative effect, 
while in the creation 
of true artitsic com- 
position, she easily 
stands at the head of 
the limited coterie of 


who have mastered this 


difficult art. She is a leader in her peculiar craft. 
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Speak yentle—it ban better far 
To rule by love dan fear; 

Ef yu speak rough, yu stand nice chance 
To get gude smash on ear. 


Speak yentle to the coal man—he 
Ban easy to get mad; 

Ef yu ant getting any coal, 
By Yinger, dat ban bad! 


Speak yentle to the alderman 
Ven he ban feeling blue 

And maybe, ven he turn gude trick, 
He skol whack up with yu! 


Speak yentle to yure lady frends 
And give gude lots of bunk 
Ef yu skol lak to getting chance 
To put yure clothes in trunk! 


Speak yentle to Yim Yeffries, tu, 
Ay tank dis ban gude hunch— 
Den yu ant need to put yure face 
On Maester Yeffries’ punch! 


Speak yentle everywhere yu go 
And people skol forget 

That yu ban vatching for gude chance 
Tu vinning every bet! 


THE BLACK MAN’S BURDEN LIPPINCOTT’S 


De white man worries "bout stocks an’ bonds 
An’ money dat’s in de bank; 
He’s allus watchin’ de telegraph 
An’ lookin’ mighty blank. 
He worries on de ‘lection day 
To know what man’s gwine ter beat; 
But de only thing Eph worries ’bout, 
Is jes’ bout sump’n to eat. 


De white man worries "bout houses an’ lands, 
An’ ’bout the great big price 

He pays in wintah fur his coal 
An’ in summah fur his ice. 

You'll see him walkin’ ’cross de flo’ 
Too worried to keep his seat; 

But Eph don’t worry ’bout nothin’ ’tall, 
Excep’ ’bout sump’n to eat. 


De white man worries ’bout cats an’ dawgs, 
An’ ’bout de gran’ Horse Show; 

Sometimes he worries *bout de day o’ death, 
’Cause he ain’t sho whar he’ll go. 

OV Eph don’t worry "bout whar he’s a-gwine— 
Don’t worry ’bout de col’ nur de heat— 

‘Cause all he wants is to slap his mouf 
On sump’n dat’s good fur to eat. 


When you want to get ahead, 

Dig in! 
When you’re up to work you dread, 

Dig in! 
When Dame Care comes down your way, 
Days are sad instead of gay, 
When there’s nothing seems to pay, 

Dig 


When the other fellows lead, 
Dig i 
When you're short on things you need 
Dig i 
When the rent is overdue 
And the landlord says he’ll sue— 
When the world is looking blue, , 
Dig 


Never mind the other man, 

Dig 
You can win, you know you can, 

Dig 
Better luck will come your way, 
Just make up your mind to stay: 
Every dog will have his day; 

Dig in! 


“BUSTED, B’GOSH!”....... Cc. M. KEYS NEW YORK TIMES 


“I’m the gent wat wus the ‘miner from the North 
Pacific Coast’— 

Yas—that’s me! An’ it’s true I had the million, 
putty near, that is—almost— 

An’ they said the ‘game was easy’—so I confidently 
came, 

An’ o’ course I didn’t understand that I would be 
the ‘game’! ‘ 

‘They ketched me ‘long o’ Copper, an’ they ketched 
me long o’ Steel; 

Some sez the fault is Morgan’s—some talks a lot 0’ 
Weil— 

They teched me up fer margins, an’ they swiped me 
hard-earned cash— 

An’ I drifted from th’ Waldorf t’ the place the gals 
yells ‘Hash!’ 


“IT wus long o’ Steel at 40; ‘averaged’ it at 35; 

Put some margins up at 30; buyed again at 25; 

At 15 they teched me gently—I wus nearly busted 
then— 

But they still kep’ talkin’ ‘margins’—so they sol’ 
me out at 1o! 


‘“‘T hev borrowed $20—an’ I’m goin’ back out West, 

Where a feller buys his counters and then fares jest 
like the best; 

I’m goin’ to found a Stock Exchange, or p’r’aps a 
a gamblin’ dive, 

Er some other decent callin’, with a chanst t’ keep 


yo? 


alive! 











In 








The Wake of the Weather-Cloth 


By T. JenKins Hains 











This story is reprinted from ‘The Strife of the 
Sea,”’ by T. Jenkins Hains. (Copyright, 1903, by 
the Baker & Taylor Co., New York. By permission 
of the publishers.) Mr. Hains tells in his book a 
number of graphic, strong stories, of which the one 
below is a fair example. Power and skill are com- 
bined in the author’s recital. 

We had raised the great tower of the Hat- 
teras lighthouse in the dim gray of the early 
morning. The huge spark flashed and faded 
as the lens swung slowly about its axis some 
fifteen miles to the south’ard of us. Objects 
now began to be more distinct, and our mast- 
head could be made out against the leaden 
background above. Up there the fierce song 
of the gale roared dismally as the little vessel 
rose upon the giant Gulf sea, and swung her 
straining fabric to windward. Then, quar- 
tering the heave of the foam-crested hill, she 
would drop slowly down that dread incline 
and roll desperately to leeward as she started 
to meet the rushing hill to windward and above 
her. 


From ‘‘The Strife of the Sea '"’ by T. Fenkins Hoins. 


With a bit of the gaff hoisted, and leach and 
luff lashed fast down, we were trying to fore- 
reach to the eastward and clear the death-trap 
under our lee—the fatal diamond of the Hat- 
teras Shoals. Buck and I had been on deck all 
the day before, and all night, and we welcomed 
the growing light as only hard-pressed men at 
sea can welcome it. It meant a respite from 
the black hell about us, and the heavy snore 
of some giant comber would no longer make us 
catch our breath in the dread it might be the 
beginning of that white reach where no vessel 
that enters comes forth again. 

We could see we had many miles between us 
and the end—miles that meant many minutes 
which might be utilized in the fight for life. We 
were heading nearly east now, and the stanch 
little craft was making better than south, while 
the gale had swung up to nor’-nor’east. She 
was forereaching ahead, though going fast to 
leeward, and it looked as if we might claw off 
into the wild Gulf Stream, where in spite of the 
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sea lay safety. To leeward lay certain death, 
the wild death of a lost ship in the white 
smother that rolled with the chaotic thunder of 
riven hills of water. 

Buck’s face was calm and white in the morn- 
ing light, and his oilskins hung about him in 
dismal folds. White streaks of salt showed 
under his eyes, which were partly sheltered by 
his sou’wester, and the deep lines in his wet 
cheeks gave him a worn-out look. He must 
have been very tired, for as I came from behind 
the piece of canvas lashed on the weather 
quarter to serve as a weather-cloth, he left the 
wheel and dropped down behind the bulwarks. 

“ Begins to look better,”’ I bawled, taking off 
the becket from the wheel spokes, which had 
been hove hard down all night. ‘“‘She needs a 
bit of nursing,’”’ and Buck nodded and grinned 
as he ducked from the flying drift. 

She was doing well now, and after trying to 
ease her a while I put the wheel back in the 
becket and bawled down the scuttle to our little 
black boy to get us some junk and ship’s bread. 

Our other man, John, a Swede, had turned in 
dead beat out an hour before, and as we four 
were all hands, I thought it just as well to let 
him sleep as long as he could. As master, I 
would have to stay on deck anyway. 

Buck and I crouched in the lee of the bul- 
warks and tarpaulin, munching the junk and 
watching the little ship ride the sea. Wecould 
do nothing except let her head as close as we 
dared to the gale. 

As long as the canvas held all would be well. 
The close-reefed mainsail would have been 
blown away in the rush of that fierce blast, and 
it would have been folly to try to drive her into 
that appalling sea. If anything started we 
were lost men. She was only a twenty-ton 
vessel, but she had a good nine feet of keel 
under her, and could hold on grimly. We had 
used a sea anchcr for twenty-four hours, but 
while it held her head to the sea it caused her 
to drift dead to leeward, so we had at last cut it 
adrift and put a bit of storm staysail on her to 
work ahead. 

“I’m glad we didn’t run durin’ the night,” 
said Buck, ‘‘she wouldn’t ’a’ done it an’ gone 
clear—just look at that fellow!” 

As he spoke a giant sea rose on the weather 
beam, a great mass of blue water capped with a 
whitecomber. The little vessel’s head dropped 
down the foam-streaked hollow until we were 
almost becalmed under the sea that followed. 
A dirty, dangerous sea to run in. . 

“T thought you might have run when we saw 
how bad it was—an’ trust to luck to go clear. 


But fight on, says I, even when you know 
you're losing. If you’d started to run you’d 
never been able to swing her up again if we’d 
had to—an’ now we'll go clear. She’ll stand 
eg 

Buck was an American and John a Swede. 
The latter had hinted at running off before the 
storm when we found ourselves close in. Buck 
cursed him in my presence in true American 
fashion. 

“‘ Never give up a fight because you’re beat at 
the start,’’saysI. ‘It’s them that fights when 
they have to, an’ because it’s right, that always 
win. We did seem dead beat last night, an’ 
when that light flashed out bright I was almost 
willing to say Amen. But I knew it ware 
wrong, an’ we must fight it out. A man that 
fights to win is no sailor. It’s him that fights 
when he kuows he will lose—an’ then maybe he 
won't lose after all.” 

The sun showed a little through a break in 
the flying scud, and the water looked a beauti- 
ful blue, streaked with great patches of white. 
Buck was gazing hard to the southward and 
could make nothing out except the Hatteras 
Light. He was tired, and refused to move from 
a wash of foam along the deck where he sat. 

“You see,” he said, wiping the spray from 
his face, ‘‘a man can’t tell nothin’ in this world. 
There’s no use tryin’ to at sea—an’ the more 
you risk sometimes the more you win. It isn’t 
always judgment. There ware old man Rich- 
ards. He knew the coast, but he trusted his 
judgment too much—an’ I’m the bum ye see 
now. I don’t mean nothin’ agin your boat, 
Cap’n. 

‘““You remember Richards? Had the ole 
Pocosin. Used to run her from Nassau to 
Hunter’s P’int. ’Taint much of a run, even 
for that kind 0’ hooker, but in the winter this 
Cape is hell, an’ that’s a fact. You kin aimost 
jump from wrack to wrack from the Cure Bank 
to Bodie’s Island. I’ve seen fcrty vessels, big 
an’ small, on the beach here in one season—an’ 
we ain’t out o’ the business yet, either.” 

We were drifting down fast on the outer 
shoal, and I could see, or fancy I could see, the 
Ocracoke Lighthouse. The wind had increased 
a little with sunrise as usual in a northeaster, 
but it seemed to be working a bit more to the 
northward and getting colder. 

“It was just such a duy as this. We hove 
the Povosin up when she was almost in sight of 
the Capes and aot ten hours run from Norfolk. 
But she ware ramming her nose intu it harder 
and harder, an’ there we was. Wecouldn’t get 
no farther. 
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“‘It ware pretty bad when we started inshore, 
with the glass a-fallin’ an’ the sky like the 
inside of a lead pot. Then came the breeze and 
big northeast sea what stopped us. 

“We couldn’t push her through that sea. It 
was more’n common heavy, and even with the 
whole mainsail on her she wouldn’t do a thing 
but rear up on her hind legs an’ throw herself 
into it so she’d go out o’ sight to her foremast. 
Man, she ware an’ old boat, an’ if she’d kept the 
racket up she’d have split in two! 

“We could see Cape Henry light by dark, but 
it warn’t no use, so we wore around before it 
ware too late an’ got the foresail an’ jib stowed 
safe. Then we came to on the port tack, lower- 
ing down the mainsail and reefing it to balance 
the bit o’ staysail forrads. ’Twas a piece 0’ 
work takin’ in that mainsail, an’ that’s the 
truth. You may search me if it didn’t fair 
blow the hair off yer head by this time. I 
don’t mind a bit o’ breeze, Cap’n, but when I 
say it ware blowin’ then, it ain’t more’n half 
the truth. It ware fair howlin’. 

‘We got the sail on the boom, and then that 
same boom took charge for twenty red-hot 
minutes while she threw it from port to star- 
board—an’ all hands hangin’ onto the main- 
sheet tryin’ to get it in when it slacked with the 
throw. 

“**Balance-reef her,’ says the old man, an’ 
we lashed her down, givin’ about ten feet o’ 
leach rope hoisted taut with the peak downhaul 
fast to windward. Then everything was made 
snug, an’ with the bit o’ staysail hauled to the 
mast we hung on to see what would happen 
next.” 

Buck rose for a minute and gazed steadily to 
the southward as though he had seen some- 
thing. Then he settled down again. 

“Me? I was mate, you know. I’d been 
with Richards overa year. He had his wife an’ 
daughter aboard that trip—yessir—about as 
fine—she was about seventeen.” 

A sea struck the vessel while Buck was look- 
ing to leeward, but he paid no attention to it as 
the spray filled his collar. He seemed to be so 
deeply occupied in some object that I began to 
get a bit nervous, and reached for the glasses to 
try and pick out a new danger. But he evi- 
dently saw nothing, for he went on slowly after 
a bit. 

“‘There were six of us men and a little coon 
boy in the galley. It gave us three men in a 
watch, an’ that ware enough. I saw we ware 
goin’ to the south’ard fast, the sea was north- 
erly yet, but the wind was working fast to the 
eastward and we waren’t reaching off a little 
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bit. She was heavy with lumber an’ goin’ 
sideways like a crab—not shoving her nose 
ahead like we are now. It was dead to leeward 
and you know how that is to the north’ard of 
Core Bank or Lookout. 

‘““The old man had the wheel fast hard down 
and was standin’ there watchin’ her take them 
seas. It was growing dark an’ them fellers 
from the Gulf looked ugly. They just wiped 
her clean from end to end, roarin’ over her an’ 
smotherin’ everything. 

“*We got to fight fer it to-night,’ said I. 
‘Better try the close-reefed mainsail before it’s 
too late. A bit o’ fore-reachin’ an’ we'll clear.’ 

““"'Twon’t stand,’ says he; ‘’twon’t stand 
ten minutes in this breeze. Let her go. Ifshe 
won’t go clear we’ll run her for Ocracoke. It’s 
high water at eight bells to-night.’ 

“That may have been good judgment, but 
you know that entrance is a warm place at 
night in a roarin’ northeaster. I got a bit ner- 
vous an’ spoke up again after an hour or two. 

““*Better try her with the mainsail; we’ve 
got to fight her off,’ I said again. 

““«*Taint no use,’ said he. ‘Let her go. A 
man never dies till his time comes.’ 

“‘T’d heard that sayin’ before, but I never 
knew just how a feller could reckon on his time. 
Seemed to me somebody’s was comin’ along be- 
fore daylight. Finally I kept on asking the 
old man and argufyin’—for there was the two 
women—an’ he gavein. Before twelve that 
night we had her under a single reef and shovin’ 
off for dear life. It ware blowin’ harder now, 
an’ the first thing away went that staysail. 
Then we tried a bit 0’ jib, but she gave a couple 
o’ plunges and drove her head under a good 
fathom. When she lifted it up the jib ware 
gone. 

‘“‘There we ware with the old hooker a- 
broachin’ to an’ no head sail on her. The seas 
ware comin’ over her like a cataract and the dull 
roar soundin’ louder an’ louder. There ware 
the two women below— 

‘Still the fight waren’t half over. Ther’ ware 
the new foresail to close reef. It would have 
held an hour or two. That would have driven 
us off far enough to have gone through the 
slue. Butno. The old man had had enough. 

“Take in the mainsail,’ he bawled, and all 
hands wrastled for half an hour with that sail 
while all the time we ware goin’ fast to the 
south’ard. ‘Close reef foresail,’ says he: ‘we'll 
try an’ run her through.’ Then he took the 
lashin’s off the wheel. 

‘Ther’ ware no use seyin’ nothin’ more. We 
were hardly able to speak as it was. We put 
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the peak o’ that foresail on her an’ the old man 
ran the wheel hard up. It ware near daybreak 
now, and she paid off an’ streaked away before it 
through aroarin’ whitesea. Just asshe struck 
her gait we saw the flash o’ the Hatteras Light. 

“The old mansawit. It ware bright enough 
forallhands. So bright my heart gave one big 
jump an’ then seemed to stop. Ther’ ware the 
two women below, the girl—we tore along into 
the night with six men an’ one little black boy 
holdin’ on to anything they could an’ lookin’ 
out over the jib-boom end “ 

Buck was silent for a moment. 
went on. 

“It had to come. I saw it first. Just a 
great white spout o’ foam in the blackness 
ahead. It ware the outer edge o’ the Diamond 
Shoal.”” 

Buck’s voice died away in the roar about us 
and close as I was to him I could hear nothing 
he said, though I saw his lips move. I went to 
the binnacle and peered into it. The light- 
house was drawing to the westward. The roar 
aloft was deepening as she swung herself to 
windward, but she was making good weather of 
it and holding on like grim death. 

“How did you get through?”’ I asked, duck- 
ing down again behind the shelter. 

“We didn’t. We didn’t get through. The 


Then he 


Pocosin’s there yet—or what’s left of her. One 
more hour of fightin’ off under that reefed fore- 
sail an’ we’d have got to sea—we’d have gone 


clear. There waren’t nothin’ happened—just 
a smashing crash in the night. Man, ye 
couldn’t hear or see nothin’. Both masts gone 
with the first jolt, an’ up she broaches to a sea 
what was breakin’ clear out in seven fathoms. 
I tried to get aft—good God! I tried to get to 
the companion—” 

Buck was looking steadily to leeward and the 
drift was trickling out of his eyes. 

When he turned he smiled and his tired face 
looked years older as he wiped it with the cuff 
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of his oilskin. The gale roared and snored 
overhead, but breaks in the flying scud told that 
the storm-center was working to the northward 
and the cold meant it would go to stay. 

“I don’t know but what’s that’s so about a 
feller not goin’ till his time comes, Cap’n. I 
came in the next day on a bit o’ the mainmast, 
a little more dead than alive, but I’m tellin’ you 
fairly, Cap’n, if it waren’t fer you an’ your little 
ship, I’d just as soon have gone to leeward this 
mornin’, A feller gets sort o’ lonesome at 
times—especially when he’s got no ties—” 

“‘Haven’t you any?” I asked cheerfully. 

Buck looked slowly up and his eyes met mine. 
They rested there for a moment. His lips 
moved for a little, but I heard nothing he said. 
Then he let his gaze drop to the deck planks 
and bowed his head. 

A long time he sat there while I watched the 
lighthouse draw more and more to the west- 
ward. Suddenly he looked up. 

“*She’s all clear now, sir, an’ if you say so 
I’ll go below an’ start a bit o’ fire.” 

**Go ahead, and tell Arthur to come here?’’ I 
said. 

I watched him as he staggered below. He 
was tired out, wet and despondent. The fate 
of the Pocosin was too evident for me to ask 
questions. I respected him for not mentioning 
the girlagain. It was evident what she had 
been tohim. It was long ago, but the memory 
was fresh before him. He was passing near 
the grave of the one woman he had loved, and 
there was more than the salt drift in his eyes 
as he went down the companion. In a few 
minutes a stream of black smoke poured from 
the funnel in the deck and was whirled away to 
leeward. Soon the smell of frying bacon was 
swept aft, and I went below to a warm break- 
fast to be followed by a nap, while the plunging 
little vesse] rode safely into the great Gulf sea. 
We had gone past the graveyard of the Diamond 


Shoals. 
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A Chapter On Names 


By Launcelot Downing Dowdall.* 














Though surnames in England and France 
would appear to have had an existence of less 
than a thousand years, yet among the Romans, 
at any rate, they may be traced back to a long 
antiquity. Formerly a distinction was made 
between the sirname, 7.e. the sire’s name (as. for 
example, Macdonald=sonof Donald, Robertson 
=son of Robert), and the surname (from 
French sur—Lat. super, t.e., over and above), 
which is a name given over and above the 
Christian name, of which we find instances in 
the ancient names of Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
Harold Harefoot, Malcolm Canmore, etc., in 
some of which they are more strictly nick- 
names (from Old Eng. neke name, 7.e., ekename 
Germ. Ekelname, though some de-ive it from 
Germ. necken==to tease, 7.e., a teasing name, 
or one used in playful contempt), than sur- 
names in the present sense of the term. 
Among savage tribes, the earliest form of the 
family name seems to have been what is called 
totemistic (from the Indian word wuhtohtimoin 
==that to which a person belongs, usually some 
animal, as a snake, wolf, kangaroo, etc., which 
the savages regarded as the emblem of a clan 
or individual, on account of their being sup- 
posed to be sprung from or related to it, which 
was also made an object of worship among 
them, and called a totem). Parkman, in his 
“History of the Jesuits in America,” states 
that each clan has for its emblem the beast, 
bird, reptile, plant, or other object from which 
its name is derived. This emblem, called 
totem by the Algonquins, is often tattooed on 
the clansman’s body. It has been urged, 
however, by Herbert Spencer that totemism 
arose from a misinterpretation of nicknames, 
for savages, having first assumed the names of 
natural objects, confused these objects with 
their ancestors of the same name, and then 
reverenced them as they did their -ncestors. 
It seems cert-in that totemism existed among 
the ancient Egyptians, and probably among 
the Semitic race, as well as the Greek and Latin 
races. But in addition to these family designa- 
tions involving blood-relationship, special 
names were given to bodies of men collected 
together in some locality, e.g., Hill-men, Plain- 
men, Coast-men, Bush-men, etc., analogous to 
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the Diacrioi, Pediacoi, and Paraloi of the 
Athenians. At an early period in the history 
of the human family it became necessary to 
adopt some method of distinguishing the 
individual from his fellows, which would natur- 
ally precede the necessity of distinguishing one 
family from another, and then one clan from 
some other in the vicinity. Natural phenom- 
ena, and objects of, or qualifications for, the 
chase would most readily suggest an oppor- 
tunity, and so we find savage tribes of Indians 
enlisting in this service the names of the sun, 
moon, clouds, winds and animals. Readers 
of Longfellow’s wonderful Indian epic ‘‘ Hia- 
watha,’”’ son of the West Wind, will recall 
many names like those adopted by various 
Indian tribes at the present day, such as 
‘‘Laughing Water’? (wife of Hiawatha), 

‘*Great Bear,”’ ‘‘Strong Man,” or like those 
which we find in Cooper’s Indian tales, such as 
‘‘Pathfinder,”’ ‘“‘ Deerslayer,”’ ‘‘ Big Serpent,” 
often suggested by the special skill developed 
by the individual, this honorable appellation 
being either appended to, or substituted for, 
the name given at birth. On turning to the 
very ancient records of Biblical history, we 
find the individual distinguisted at first by 
a single name, Adam, Noah, Enoch, Abram, 
and so on, and the gradual growth of the 
surname by appending the father’s name to 
that of the son, as Caleb the son of Jephun- 
neh, Joshua the son of Nun, just as we find in 
Homer, Achilles the son of Peleus, or Ajax son 
of Oileus, Ajax son of Telamon, and among 
the Romans AEneas son of Anchises, which find 
their counterpart in the old Norman patrony- 
mic Fitz (=filius) in Fitz-Walter (son of 
Walter), Fitz-Herbert (son of Herbert), etc., 
and the Irish O’, as O’Neal (son of Neal), 
O’Connor (son of Connor), etc., and the Scotch 
Mac, as MacDonald (son of Donald), MacLeod 
(son of Leod), MacPherson (son of Pherson), 
etc., while the Saxons added, instead of pre- 
fixing, the son’s name to that of the father, as 
Williamson (son of William), Richardson, 
Johnson, etc. The use of surnames in England 
dates from the time of Edward the Confessor, 
though they seem to have been comparatively 
few and far between until the reign of Edward 
II, up to which period the names of sons were 
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simply modified forms of the father’s name, 
e.g., if the father was called Roger the son 
would receive the name of Hodgson, if Richard 
the son would simply add son, and so for John, 
William, etc. However, after the reign of the 
aforesaid Edward II, the question of surnames 
is said to have been settled by the legislature 
of the realm. The oldest surnames are those 
recorded in Domesday Book (from Ang. Sax 
domes dwg, day of doom or decree), which is a 
record of the statistical survey of England, 
made by command of William I, in 1085-6. 
In France, previous to A.D. 987, surnames were 
unknown; but in that year the territorial 
lords began to assume as surnames the desig- 
nations of their demesnes. In Scectland, 
surnames were introduced at the time of 
the Conquest by those English who ac- 
companied Edgar Atheling when he fled into 
that kingdom. Among these are found such 
surnames as Lisle, Lovell, Moubray, etc., with 
the prefix de, which makes it probable that 
these names were taken from the properties 
which they or their forefathers possessed. 
Two centuries and a half previously, z.e., about 
A.D. 800, in the reign of Kenneth II, the nobles 
called their lands after their own names, which, 
however, were merely personal distinctions 
ending with themselves. 

In Wales, a long period elapsed before sur- 
names came into fashion, the common form 
being ap prefixed to the father’s name, as 
Evan ap Howel (son of Howel), Evan ap Rice, 
which altered in course of time by elision of a 
and connection of the p with the following 
letter, so that Evan ap Rice becomes E. Price, 
and E. ap Howel assumes the form of E. 
Powell. In Sweden, surnames appear to have 
been unknown so late as the reign of Henry 
VIII in England, viz. about the year 1514; 
and it is said that the common people generally 
have none even at the present time, as is the 
case with the Bohemians, Poles, and others. 
In ancient times, as we said before, each person 
had only one name, e.g. in the book of Genesis 
we find the first man called simply the ‘‘man”’ 
(Adam), who says of his wife, ‘‘She shall be 
called Woman, because she was taken out of 
Man” (Gen. ii. 23)—rather she shall be called 
“TIsha,”’ because she takes her name from 
“Ish” Adam or man, the English word 
“woman” being simply a corruption of “‘ wife- 
man.’’ Later on (Gen. iii 20), ‘‘ Adam called 
his wife’s name Eve’”’ (i.e. Chavah=Living), 
“because she was the mother of all living.”’ 
So in Egypt we read of the tyrant called 
Busiris (son of Neptune), who gave his name 


to the city which he built; in Assyria we read 
of Ninus, husband of Semiramis, who gave his 
name to Ninus or Nineveh about B.c. 2182; 
in Median history we read of the first king 
Deioces, son of Phraortes (B.c. 709); in Persian 
history, of Cyrus, the founder of the Persian 
Empire, son of Cambyses, just as in Grecian 
history we read of AZacus, who was said to be 
the son of the god Zeus (cf. St. Luke’s genealogy 
of Christ (iii: 38), where Adam is called ‘‘the 
son of God’’); in Roman history, of Romulus, 
founder of Rome (8.c.754). The Britons, who 
painted their bodies with woad, seem to have 
had a predilection for colors in selecting 
their names, some of which still survive in 
Welsh; but when they bowed under the 
yoke of the Roman they in many instances 
adopted Roman names, some of which may 
be recognized in corrupted forms, while the 
majority became extinct under the Saxon 
invasion, when such names as Penda, Oswald 
and Edward cameintofashion. The Normans 
introduced many German names, as might be 
expected from their Teutonic origin, such as 
Henry, Hugh, Richard, Robert, William, 
which became surnames by the patronymical 
addition; just as Greek names like Boethius, 
Symmachus, etc., were introduced into Italy 
after the separation of the Roman Empire 
into east and west. But some time after the 
Conquest, foreign names were regarded as 
ill-omened, and so it became customary to 
introduce Hebrew names, such as David, 
Matthew, Samson, Eli, etc. We may re- 
member how under the Puritans these were 
enlarged even into texts, and while one was 
called ‘‘Assurance,’”’ or ‘“ Tribulation,” or 
“‘Mahershalahhashbaz,’”’ another would be 
called “If Christ had not died for you, you 
would have been damned, Barebones!’’ Another 
received the name “Blast him Godly.” A 
word may be said on the change of names. (1) 
Names might be changed at confirmation; 
e.g. we find that Henry II of France had two 
sons christened respectively Alexander and 
Hercules, which heathen names yielded to 
Henry and Francis at their confirmation. (2) 
New names were taken on professing a monastic 
life, such as Henry of the Holy Sacrament, 
Mary of the Incarnation, Agnes, Ignatius, etc. 
Pope Sergius, whvuse original name was 
““Swine’s Snout,’” took the more euphonious 
appellation of Sergius, on the ground that 
Simon’s name was changed to Peter, and Saul 
to Paul, and this became a practice on eleva- 
tion to the pontificate. Again, among the 
ancients the ordinary name was changed on 
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deification, whether in mythology or in history, 
e.g. Melicertes and his mother Ino became 
marine divinities under the names of Palemon 
and Leucothea, while Romulus was deified 
under the name of Quirinus. 

In the fifteenth century, learned men, more- 
over, often substituted some classical form of 
name for their own, as Jacopo Sannazaro 
assumed the name Actius Sincerus Sannazarius, 
and Philip Platina at Rome took that of 
Callimachus. For doing so he was tortured 
and imprisoned by the Pope, who considered 
that no man would change his name unless 
he had some sinister design. When we come 
to examine Hebrew names we shall find that in 
consequence of some great event in their life 
men’s names similarly underwent alteration. 
Thus we learn that the patriarch who was at 
first called Abram (=—father of a height), on 
receiving the promise had his name changed to 
Abraham (=father of a multitude), at the 
same period Sarai (—my princess) having her 
name changed to Sarah (=—princess); so Jacob 
(==‘‘taking by the heel” or ‘‘supplanter’’) had 
his name changed to Israel (—a prince with 
God). The Jews gave names to their children 
eight days after birth (circumcision answer- 


ing to Christian baptism), as did the Romans 
in the case of girls, while boys received 
their names on the ninth day, when they 


held the ‘‘ Name Festival’’ (‘‘ Nominalia’’). 
The Greeks gave the name on the tenth day 
after birth, as a rule, hence “‘the tenth day” = 
the naming-day feast. Since the introduction 
of Christianity most nations followed the Jews, 
giving the names on the eighth day, when 
baptism took place, whereas the early English 
used to baptize and give the name on the day 
of birth. The only exception seems to have 
been the savages dwelling near Mount Atlas, 
whom Pliny describes as ‘“‘nameless.’? Among 
other Hebrew names we may mention Jonathan 
(= gift of God, cf. Theodore, Deusdedit), 
Daniel (— God’s judgment), Eleazar (= help 
of God). 

In the case of the Greeks, the father chose or 
altered the child’s name as he pleased. It was 
usual for the eldest son to be called after his 
grandfather, in other cases the names of some 
of the near relatives being selected, though 
boys sometimes were called after their father, 
as e.g. Demosthenes. Each individual had but 
one name, and no nation has ever shown greater 
ingenuity and taste in the selection. To avoid 
ambiguity they sometimes added the father’s 
name, as Alcibiades, son of Cleinias, or the 
name of his country as Herodotus of Hali- 
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carnassus, Hecatzus of Miletus, Dicearchus the 
Messenian, Charmantides the Pzanian, i.e. of 
the Attic deme or district Peania, or the name 
of his trade, as Cleon the Tanner (cf. Simon the 
Tanner, among the Jews), or a nickname was 
given, as Demosthenes the Stammerer. The 
Greeks had no family or clan names. So we 
find one poet Dionysius nicknamed Farthing, 
because he advised the Athenians to use this 
coin, another Theognis called Snow, being a 
frigid tragic poet. 

The Roman nomenclature is at once fuller 
and more precise, as it was usual for each 
individual to possess three names: (1) the 
prenomen (= first name) or personal name, 
corresponding to our baptismal name, as 
Marcus, Lucius, etc., these being usually 
represented by the initial letter; (2) the nomen 
(name), which was the clan name, as Tullius 
(= one of the Tullian clan); and (3) cognomen, 
or surname, as Cicero (= chick pea). On the 
fall of the Western Empire simple appellatives 
were restored, such as Alaric, Arminius, 
Caractacus, etc. The Romans adopted the 
peculiar custom of calling people after the 
numerals, as Secundus, Tertius, Quartus, 
Quintus, Sextus, etc., usually as prenomina, 
e.g. Quintus Horatius Flaccus (= flabby or 
flap-eared), Sextus Pompeius, etc., which was 
imitated in later times, as the Dutch poet 
received the name of Joannes Secundus; ¢7j. 
also the name given to the French humorist 
Muret, Marcus Antonius Muretus. 

Let us proceed to consider Saxon, Teutonic, 
and English names. We shall find that these 
names were all significant of physical or moral 
characteristics. Such were Ethelwulf (the 
noble wolf), Edward (happy keeper), Alfred 
(all peace, cf. Greek prefix in Panetius), 
Harold (warrior strength), Botolph (ship- 
helper, cf. Greek Naucrates), Wilfred (much 
peace, cf. Greek Irene). 

On examining English surnames we shall find 
that a great many are taken from various 
places in Normandy, which appear to have 
given their origin to such names as Devereux, 
Percy, Tankervil, Mortimer, Warren, d’Au- 
vergne, de Paris, etc. Belgian towns supplied 
others, e.g. Gaunt, Tournay, Grandison (or is 
this from Grandson on Lake Neuchatel?—<¢j. 
name Treves with the town on the Moselle). 
Local names are numerous, being supplied by 
countries, towns, and villages. Others, as 
among the ancients, sprang from physical ap- 
pearance, and even from members of the body, 
from disposition or capacity, weakness of 
strength, etc. The animal, vegetable and 
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mineral kingdoms supplied their quota. So 
also men’s crafts and occupations furnish a 
large contingent. 

Another source of surnames was age and 
condition, as Suckling, Young, Younghusband, 
Child, Littlechild, Fairbairn, Senior, New, Old, 
Newman (in Lat. novus homo was a term of 
reproach), Batchelor, etc. The army furn- 
ished others, as Archer, Bowman, Champion, 
Major, Kempe (=soldier), Shields, Gun, etc. 
Other names spring from days, seasons, time 
of birth, etc., as Day, Weeks, Munday, March, 
May, August, Spring, Summer, Winter, Pascal 
(=Paschal), Noel, Pentecost, Morning, Early, 
Late, Eve, Moon, etc. Nor was the body itself 
unfruitful in this respect, as we find it and its 
various members supplying such surnames as 
Body, Head, Pate, Hands (cf. Fr. De la Main), 
Foot, Back, Shoulder, Leg(g), Tooth, Blood, 
Bone, Tongue, Chin(n), Beard and Voice. 
From the body men turned for suggestions to 
its clothing. Hence we find such names as 
these: Bonnet, Hood, Cape, Ruff, Tucker, 
Mantle, Cotton, Silk. In French history we 
read of Hugh Capet, who is said to have earned 
the name from his way of pulling off the caps 
of his youthful companions. From the dress 
of the body the transition is easy to the color 


of the complexion or possibly even that of the 


dress. Hence we find persons called Black, 
White, Brown, Gray, Green, Deeprose, Alban 
(L.—white), Whiteman, Redman, Scarlet, also 
Blunt (7.e. flaxen), Rous (7.e. red) with its 
diminutive Russel, Pigot (=speckled), Flud 
(Flood, z.e. russet), and so forth. Then again 
physical qualities suggested other names, as 
Long, Short, Strong, Armstrong, Big(g), Little, 
Fair, Quick, Small, Speed, Savage, Wild, 
Siaughter, Lightfoot, Fleet, Fortescu, (L 
forte scutum=strong shield). Next mental 
qualities were requisitioned, hence we find such 
names as Good, Thoroughgood, Goodfellow, 
Wise, Wiseman, Best, Plain, Proud, Sharp, 
Still, Sweet, Sweetman, Spelman (=scholar), 
Merry, Craven, Coward, Tidy, Smart, Faith, 
Faithful, Clever, Reason, Wisdom, Sage, etc. 
Even God and Christ suggested such names as 
Osgod or Osgood (Dan.=as God), Godfree, 
Godwin, Godson, Godley, Christ (Germ.), 
Gilchrist (Keltic)—servant of Christ, Chris- 
tian, Christmas. So in Arabic we have the 
name Abd-Allah (=servant of the Almighty). 

Nay, men did not disdain the names even of 
reptiles and insects; hence we have Leech 
Slug, Worm, Grub, Fly, Moth, etc. More 
attractive names were suggested by fruits and 
flowers. Thus on the one hand we have Grain 
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Berry, Peascod, Pear, Lemon, Gage, Rice, 
Barley, Cherry, and on the other these names 
of flowers and plants—Flowers, Pink, Rose, 
Ivy, Lilly (=—Lily), Clover, Moss, Lavender, 
Privet, Dill, Fennel, to which we may add 
their combination in Garland. 

It seems a little strange that when people 
had exhausted most of the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral kingdoms, they even selected the 
names of drugs and spices for proper names, 
as Alum (or Allum), Spice, Pepper, Salt, 
Ginger. Sometimes they chose women’s names 
as surnames, as Virgo, Jane, Lucy, Madge, 
Rosamond. 

Many compounds occur suggestive of family 
or private history, home life, personal idiosyn- 
crasies, etc. We may instance Turnbull, 
Bythesea, Golightly, Findlater, Digweed, Tug- 
well, Treadwell, Onslow, Playfair, Cowstick, 
Lovejoy, Lovegrove, Dangerfield, Wagstaff, 
Upjohn, Shakespeare. Probably no country 
produces such odd names as the English 
language can show, the origin of which it is 
impossible to guess. Let us adduce a few 
examples. Why, Buss, Tickle, Dance, Chew, 
Wait, Mock, Muddle, Shore, Kettle, Cake, 
Dose, Tune, Ball, Bliss, Luck, Chance, Image, 
Goad, Always, Dine, Every, Card, Glass 
Block, Bolt, Dart, Dash, Hide, Caddy, Pain, 
Pardon, Tipple, Beer. We venture to think 
that no foreign nation can compete in grotesque- 
ness with the above list. 

On the other hand, some famous achieve- 
ment has procured a name which properly was 
limited to the man who first bore it, but still 
perpetuates his renown in his descendants. 
The following instances may be mentioned: 
Lockhart, a name given to Sir Simon Lockhard 
of Lee, who brought back the heart of Robert 
Bruce padilocked in a silver casket, after 
Douglas was slain, who was commissioned to 
carry it to Palestine. Again, Barlass was the 
name given to Catherine Douglas, who sub- 
stituted her arm as a bar in a door to save the 
life of King James I of Scotland. Though 
the bar was broken and the monarch murdered, 
the history of her noble deed remains. . 

““What’s in a name?” says the bard of 
Avon. The reader of the foregoing article will 
allow that there ismuch more in a name than 
appears at firstsight. When wecompare them, 
we see the history of our ancestors set forth in 
their methods of utilizing natural objects, re- 
ligion, physical, mental and moral qualities, 
for the purpose of distinguishing their individ- 
uality and perpetuating memorials of themselves 
to succeeding generations. 
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THE CHICAGO DISASTER 


It is pitiable to think that only the bitter- 
ness of experience can force a lesson home. 
All the theories ever promulgated, all words 
of caution and threat belong, as it were, to the 
realm of fiction until some terrible instance 
verifies them with awful, stunning force. 
The one grain of comfort is that Phoenix-like, 
human life rises from the ashes of destruction 
and theory now becomes fact, the merely 
negligent being transformed into the criminal. 

The awful fire in the Iroquois Theater, Chi- 
cago, on December 30, in which nearly six 
hundred lost their lives, is the most recent 
example of knowledge always known, applied 
too late. It is all but futile to attempt to 
fix the blame upon certain people, to say that 
these or those.were negligent and hence respon- 
sible. The real blame lies upon no fixed per- 
son or persons: it is upon the whole community 
—a fact proven inasmuch as that community 
is now guarding against the possibility of alike 
occurrence in the future. Why speak of asbes- 
toscurtains? Why talkof exitsand inefficiency 
of ushers? All these may have contributed 
to the awful destruction. But, on the other 
hand, how about a community that will per- 
mit remissness in its building laws? How 
about a civilized race with the elemental in- 
stincts of the savage? Granted an immense 
audience, composed mainly as was this one of 
women and children—fue! for the hysteric 
fire—and all the safety appliances in the 
world will not prevent loss of life. Of course 
inadequacy and negligence may be responsible 
for the extent of the catastrophe, but psychol- 
ogy will explain much of it. 

It was a terrible lesson that this fire taught— 
one which is already bearing fruit. Its mes- 
sage has gone the circle of the globe. From 
Russia, Germany, England, France come 
reports of investigation into the conditions of 
theaters in these countries. Here in America 
all the larger cities are taking up the matter. 
Mayor Harrison of Chicago. with commendable 
promptness, is imposing stringentlaws. Mayor 
McClellan of New York has had conferences 
with all the managers and heads of depart- 
ments. The results are already apparent. 
Exits are plainly visible now, whereas once 
you tried to decipher them from a vague 


tracery in an obscure part of the program. 
In many cases new exits are being made. 
The asbestos curtain—not burlap with as- 
bestos paint, but the real asbestos curtain— 
is being insisted upon. More care in the use of 
lights is manifest. A great agitation and 
carefulness are everywhere apparent. 
Meanwhile this fire has added another blow 
to a very bad theatrical year. It has affected 
theatrical business throughout the country. 
It has added another and one of the most 
frightful disasters which have ever occurred in 
the theater. And it has given another ex- 
ample of the laxity with which human life is 
guarded. It is probable that six months 
from now the whole thing will be but a memory 
and we will step back to our easy-going com- 
placency. In which case we shall deserve 
all that may come to us. We have building 
commissioners and we have laws. Both 
should show their raison d’etre by being active. 


THE ELUSIVENESS OF COMEDY 


Of all the species of drama comedy is the most 
subtle and elusive. In some ways it is almost 
intangible. If you attempt to analyze it, 
it all but slips through your fingers. Based on 
a sense of humor, this humor is itself hard to 
define. For at bottom we laugh in a com- 
edy at very much the same situations by 
which we are deeply moved in a tragedy. 
husband’s jealousy may furnish incentive 
for contagious laughter in a Molitre comedy 
or for deepest feeling in a Shakespearean 
tragedy. Is it a sense of the grotesque? 
But why grotesque in one instance and not 
in the other? There may be a‘dozen more 
or less true reasons for this—subjective and 
objective. The essential quality in comedy 
is, as Professor Brander Matthews has put it, 
the ‘‘clash of character upon character.” Out 
of this clash comes the ‘“‘ humorous”’ situation. 
It may-be the pure savage in us that makes 
us rejoice at scenes which in their outline are 
tragic. It may be a vanity which causes us 
to say to ourselves that in such a circumstance 
we would not be such a fool. It may be a far 
subtler reason—that comedy presents human 
character in its ‘‘lovable weakness,’’ whereas 
tragedy presents it in its “‘criminal weak- 
ness,” and after all it is weakness as much as 
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strength which endears a character and makes 
it human. Whatever the cause, the sense of 
humor still remains very elusive. 

There are many genres of humor. Moliére, 
its greatest master, who sounded many of 
them, did not embrace them all. Yet out of 
his work there came three very distinct classes: 
Comedy pure and simple, stiffening intu drama 
on one side and relaxing into farce on the 
other; the comedy of manners as in 
“Le Bourgeois Gentiihomme;” the biting 
satirical comedy of “Le Misanthrupe,” 
and the su.anier satire of “Les Pricicuses 
Ridicules.’’ These three classes might in turn 
be subdivided and others might be added to 
them. But they will serve as a worsing 
basis. Upon them might be hung all the 
later examples of comedy from Congreve to 
Clyde Fitch, from Robertson to Pi.nero, 
from Sheridan to J. M. Barrie. Let us take, 
for instance, three examples of comedy upon 
the stage of New York at present. 


MR. FITCH AND THE COMEDY OF MANNERS 


The first is Mr. Fitch’s most recent play, 
‘Glad of It,’’ the Fitchiest of the Fitch plays, 
it might be said. Here we see the comedy of 
manners working in the comedy of satire. Its 
theme in outline is trite to the extreme. It is 
the old, old story of two women and a man, 
the one a flippant, insincere creature, the other 
an honest, if over-zealous little body. But 
upon this theme Mr. Fitch has woven one of his 
cleverest satires. He has made his heroine 
and her rival “‘sales-ladies’’ in a department 
store, whose identity, by the way, is thinly 
veiled. He has placed his scene in the cloak 
department of that store. This gives him 
his chance for character satire, and, in simple 
justice to Mr. Fitch, it must be said that he 
dces much with it. His characterization of 
the different types of shopper and salesgirl, 
of the floor-walker and the different people 
who are seen in the ordinary store, remind one, 
it is true, at times, of the comic paper. The 
work is caricature often, but it does hit the 
mark. Again, when Mr. Fitch transfers his 
scene to the stage of the theater—the theater 
in which the play is produced—he again 
shows his skill in portrayal of a rehearsal 
and the different types of chorus girls and ac- 
tresses, not even omitting the press agent, 
author, musical composer and stage electrician. 
Finally we have glimpses of a typical New 
Jersey summer boarding-house on the coast, 
with its deadly commonplace gossipy people, 
its shabby gentility and—its mosquitoes. 
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Mr. Fitch is clever, and this is probably his 
cleverest attempt in the comedy of manners. 
He is daring in the extreme—not so much in 
the way of the improper as in his technique. 
If Ibsen is the great realist of emotins; Fitch 
might be called the great rec list intechnique. In 
Ibsen technique is perfect because it follows in- 
evitably out of character; in Fitch char- 
acter, theme, all are subservient to technique. 
He goes to the very extreme in it. And he 
delights to startle you by having his characters 
talk about well-known people and places. 
He has endless resources and clever bits of 
detail which make you overlook his deficiencies. 
For deficiencies he has—grave deficiencies. 
He is weak in plot. He lacks that downright 
earnestness which carries conviction. He can 
take a threadbare theme, twist it, brown it and 
serve it up hot into a savory dish. He can 
work it into the material of social satire or other 
satire. But at the bottom the thing itself 
is apt to be pretty flimsy. Characters often 
lack mc tif. They are inclined to be caricature, 
and the whole conco tion is apt to be simply 
writing. And through it all it is as if you could 
see Mr. Fitch chuckling over his own clever- 
ness and apparently glad of it. 


‘*MERELY MARY ANN” 


Nothing will quite so show Mr. Fitch’s 
cleverness, and at the same time his failing, 
as a comparison which his work offers to that 
of another play now being produced in New 
York—Mr. Zangwill’s dramatization of his 
own story, ‘“‘Merely Mary Ann.” Here is an 
example of comedy pure and simple, comedy 
with the possibilities of serious drama. This 
little play has no tricks, no daring novelty. 
It is as simple and direct as the first accents of 
love, and as exquisite in its picture of innocence 
and purity as a love lyric. It has, too, under- 
neath, the study of a character as real as any 
which has been seen upon the stage in years. 
It is merely Mary Ann, merely the picture of 
a poor little slavey who loves, not knowing the 
meaning of love, and whose ignorance is inno- 
cence. Lancelot, the artist, despises her at 
first as he would the soil beneath his feet. 
But when from that soil sprang up the flowers, 
he could not quite keep the fragrance from 
his soul. So she with her canary, Dick, 
grew into his life and heart, scrubbing his boots, 
waiting upon him, slaving to save him a 
moment’s mental or physical discomfort. 
A perfect intuitive knowledge of his weakness 
and wants, a perfect devotion to his needs, 
win him in spite of his pride and all his years 
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of training. And when his manhood threatens 
to slip a cog for a moment, out of her purity and 
innocence she calls him back to himself. 
“You poor little Topsy,” he cries, half jokingly, 
“I don’t believe you know how you came 
into the world.’ ‘‘ Yezzir,’’ she answers, 
‘‘God made me.” And in that one sentence 
you have Mary Ann. Forastudy of elemental 
ideal womanhood, the subconscious woman 
working through the child, for a living real 
bit of life, this play stands alone amid the 
season’s offerings. Not only in its central 
character, but in all its characters, it is well 
done. There is little caricature in Lancelot, 
the genius and musician, or his counterpart 
Peter, the writer of popular songs. There 
is a capital picture of a boarding-house keeper 
and her ‘‘ladylike” daughter. There are a 
dozen little traces which go to make a complete 
natural play. Mr. Zangwill uses some theatric 
devices, it is true; but in the main he writes 
direct and straight to the point. Space will 
not permit us to go into the details of this play, 
which because of its essential truth and di- 
rectness deserves analysis. It may be said, 
however, that the play is built up_n an old- 
time model, but constructed on latter-day 
methods. 

A word, too, should’ be said about Miss 
Robson, in the part of Mary Ann, because she 
offers a most interesting dramatic phenomenon. 
She ‘was scarcely known when she appeared a 
few years ago as Bonita in “‘ Arizona.”” Though 
her praise at that time was great, few saw in 
her then the possibilities of a Juliet. Yet two 
years later found her in the Shakespearean rule. 
and most credi.ably did she do it. Then, too, 
there was the portrayal of Eleanor in Brown 
ing’s ‘‘ ln a Balcony, "’ and Audrey in thedram 
atization of Miss Johnston’s novel. There was 
promise in all this, but promise with limitations, 
It is only this season that the promise has 
borne its real fulfilment. As Mary Ann, Miss 
Robson passes out of the field of promise and 
gives a decided final interpretation. She now 
stands revealed in her art—a real artist and a 
woman whose career will be watched with great 
interest. 


“LITTLE MARY,” THE COMEDY OF SATIRE 


Between Mr. Fi:ch’s play and Mr. Zangwill’s 
stands Mr. Barrie’s comedy ‘‘Little Mary.” 
We had something to say of this play last 
month, and also of the skill of Mr. Barrie. We 
explained then that this comedy was an 
arraignment against the vice of over-eating, 
and Little Mary signified just ‘‘stomach.”’ Asan 


English comic paper put it, ‘‘ Little Mary or the 
Sentimental Tummy.” No one else on earth 
would have thought of writing upon such a 
theme—and no one else could have so done it. 
Mr. Barrie stands alone in his methods. At 
bottom he is poet with a poet’s fancy and 
sweep. His viewpoint is. unique, and his 
methods are absolutely original. Take this 
play. You might know the whole mystery of 
the story—as everyone now does. Many of 
the scenes, therefore, which must on the first 
night have been full of wonder and feeling, are 
now patent and humorous; and yet, in spite of 
all this, Mr. Barrie not only holds you, but 
moves you. He does it by giving characters 
who, while they are far from commonplace, are 
totally true. Little Moira Loney, she who 
knows the secret of Little Mary and the great 
cure, is a person of great attractiveness and 
pathos. Her great mother-love, which makes 
her mother all the stray waifs of the neighbor- 
hood, and even grown-ups, her pitiable longing 
to be loved, not by any one special person, but 
by everyone, make her a pathetic tender little 
figure, such as only Barrie can draw. And 
then there are those delightful scenes between 
father and son, done in a spirit of delicious 
comedy, wherein the father asks, ‘‘ Why can’t 
we be friends?”’ those charming views of the 
medical profession, and those even more telling 
scenes of the inertia of modern life. If you 
analyze the play you will see how over eating 
is accountable for laziness, hypochondria, sen- 
timentality and a dozen kindred ills. But you 
won't analyze; you will simply enjoy, and at 
the same time come to realize what a wonderful 
writer the creator of Tommy and Crichton, 
Grizel and Moira, is. 


THE PRODUCTION OF PARSIFAL 


After all the discussion and dissension, after 
legal litigation and moral suasion, after bro- 
chures upon every subject conceivably con- 
nected with the play, from its moral and relig- 
ious significance to the proper dress for the 
occasion, “* Parsifal’’ was, on Christmas eve, first 
performed with great success, and has since 
been repeated with continued success. The 
whole world was watching this performance. 
Protests and encouragements came across the 
water. Yet Herr Conried went on with his 
plans and has achieved a signal triumph—an 
artistic and financial triumph. The produc- 
tion has been generally acclaimed as great as 
that at Baireuth, in many cases as greater. 
The New York Times is a fair mirror of the 
opinion generally expressed. 
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The spirit that filled the representation in most 
of its elements and that animated all who par- 
ticipated in it was one of reverence and devotion 
to the ideals of the master, of zealous eagerness in 
carrying out his intentions in all things great and 
small in the score. The interpreters of the chief 
personages of the drama were singers who have 
drawn knowledge and understanding of its require- 
ments from the fountain-head at Baireuth, and 
who have been among the most distinguished 
participants in the festival performances there— 
Mme. Ternina, Mr. Burgstaller and Mr. Van Rooy. 

The chief masters a stagecraft and of scenic 
manipulation had been summoned from Germany 
to superintend and coordinate the material fac- 
tors. Scenery and costumes had likewise been 
brought from German ateliers, the work of artists 
and of artisans intimate with the necessities of the 
drama, instructed by the exposition of them made at 
Baireuth, willing to improve upon those models, 
and actually doing so. 

The musical direction was in the hands of a master 
conductor thoroughly imbued with the style and 
significance of Wagner’s music, and with authority 
to compel a realization of his wishes—Mr. Alfred 
Hertz. 

All that money, thought, care and incessant 
and intelligent labor could do had been lavished 
upon the production of “ Parsifal.’’ The results 
as shown in last evening’s performance nobly 
crowned the work of many months. 

It must be said also that these results allayed 
many fears, put at rest many doubts and uncer- 
tainties that had beset even those most disposed 
to regard Mr. Conried’s ambitions with friendly 
sympathy. “Parsifal’’ presented with technical 
blemishes, with an outfit in any respect inadequate; 
“ Parsifal” without the uplift, the spiritual quality 


that keeps it aloof from all other works of art of 
its kind; “ Parsifal” brought down in any way to 
the level of an operatic performance, even of the 
most finished that. the Metropolitan Opera House 
can offer, would have put the whole undertaking 
in the wrong. It would have given justification 
to the prophets of evil at home and abroad who 
have lifted their voices in chorus against Mr. Con- 
ried ever since the disclosure of his plan last summer 
set the musical world in a ferment. 

It is precisely at this point that the greatest vic- 
tory has been won. The primary condition of suc- 
cess was to rise superior to all the technical difficul- 
ties in the way of mounting the work, and securing 
the perfect co-operation of all the elements— 
musical, dramatic, scenic—which are so intimately 
fused together in Wagner’s art work; but an equally 
essential condition was the attainment of the intan- 
gible aura that surrounds the drama. It was essen- 
tial that the audience should be brought to envisage 
“‘Parsifal” as something other than an opera at the 
corner of Broadway and Thirty-ninth street. 

Now, there need be no beating about the bush 
as to this matter, that has caused heart-searchings 
on the part of many thoughtful and sincere music 
lovers. Broadway is not Baireuth; the Metro- 
politan Opera House can not become transfigured 
on Thursdays into something different in essence 
from what it is on Wednesdays and Fridays; 
people who enter its portals out of the business 
and the bustle and the pleasure of New York 
can not be transported as by magic into realms 
of art unknown to the life of the city. But Mr. 
Conried has done all in his power to signify that 
there is a difference, and really to make a difference; 
and that there was a difference was borne in upon 
everybody who went to yesterday’s ‘“ Parsifal” 
performance. 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS MOVEMENT.......0. L. TRIGGS, INDEPENDENT 


Perhaps the most important discovery of 
the last half century in the field of culture has 
been that of the cultural value of labor—the 
discovery that true education is not merely 
passive, but also constructive; that true art is 
not merely fine, but also practical. These two 
phases of modern industrial development 
should be considered together in order that 
their full significance may appear: the educa- 
tional phase, called Manual Training in distinc- 
tion from Intellectual Training; the artistic 
phase, called Industrial Art in distinction 
from Fine Art. 

For centuries education has been purely in- 
tellectual. The theory that education was a 
matter of mental culture and that this culture 
was acquired by a study of transcendental! sub- 
jects was formed, of course, in the pre-indus- 


trial period of the world’s history and was cur- 
rent only among the leisure class. It was in- 
evitable that, with the growth of industrialism, 
the theory of education should change to cor- 
respond to the dominant tendency in civiliza- 
tion. An industrial civilization means that 
the central fact of that civilization is work and 
not leisure. The idea of education is broad- 
ened at length so as to include in its scope the 
many and varied activities of the whole per- 
sonality. Industrial education signifies edu- 
cation with reference to action, the discipline 
and guidance of the creative activities. 

It is at this puint that education touches art; 
not because the industria! movements in edu- 
cation and art are parallel and nearly identical, 
but because in the search for work that is 
really creative the educator has found that the 
craftsman, the industrial type of the artist, is 
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able to furnish exactly the materials and meth- 
ods needed. 

The industrial movement in art is about 
contemporary with the educational movement 
I have described, and springs from the same 
general source, the belief in the industrial ideal 
and the acceptance of the industrial order of 
civilization. The fine arts are arts of leisure. 
They have come to flower only in an aristoc- 
racy of some sort—religious, political or sucial. 
Art, however, is industrial in its origin and 
nature, since the art instinct, as proved by 
anthropologists, is essentially the ‘‘instinct for 
workmanship.’’ When applied to concrete 
materials and turned to practical ends, art 
becomes craftmanship. 

If we understand art, then, as free creation, 
the connection between the industrial move- 
ments in art and education becomes plain. 
Not all work is educative. Admit creative 
work into the factory. and the factory becomes 
at once a school. But now the field of work 
most accessible to education is that most 
closely connected with the field of art—a mid- 
region, defined by the term Industrial Art. 

It will be seen from the foregoing analysis 
of the subject, that the future of what is called 
the Arts and Crafts Movement will depend 
upon the permanency of the industrial order 
and the increase of industrial education. When 
imagination begins to play about the incidents 
of labor, sincerely and not cynically, when 
ideals begin to gather about the studio and 
workshop, then will be the opportunity of the 
artistic crafts. Of course, so long as the labor 
world is disorganized and work is still regarded 
as something to escape from rather than resort 
to, there is no chance for that idealization of 
work which is the very meaning of the Arts and 
Crafts Movement. Such idealization will come 
only after the permanent systematizing of the 
labor world. 
| There is another reason for the postpone- 
ment of the triumph of the art crafts. We 
must wait for the perfecting not only of the 
industrial system, but also of the machine, 
which is the prime agent in the development 
of that system. But the artist will soon dis- 
cover that the genius of the machine is mechan- 
ism, and mechanism can turn out only what 
is mechanical in its nature. The function of 
the machine is to do mechanical work, to serve 
the unvariable and constant needs of the hu- 
man race—such needs as are implied by the 
words food, clothing and shelter. All that is 
sordid and unseemly in work pertains to these 
elementary objects of life. 


Industrial education, in its turn, is only just 
beginning. So certain, however, is the devel- 
opment of civilization in the industrial direc- 
tion that the industrial schools at present es- 
tablished contain the promise and potency of 
the future. When every workshop is a poten- 
tial school, the problem of industrial educa- 
tion is solved. And in every such workshop 
there will appear as its very flower some art 
craft, some kind of work in which a workman 
may express himself as maker, as teacher and 
as artist. 

I am speaking here of the Arts and. Crafts 
Movement as a phase of our general industrial 
development. as a potential ideal conditioning 
such development. The movement is not, 
therefore, measured numerically—by the num- 
ber of Arts and Crafts societies which exist by 
the number of faddists drawn in its train, by 
the number of clubs which make it an issue in 
their programs, or even by the number of ac- 
tual workers who strive to realize its principles. 
The movement itself, however, is to be regard- 
ed as an impulse, an ideal gradually drawing 
the world to its standards. What is perhaps 
the latest concrete illustration of the move- 
ment is a small workshop in a Western city. 
A workshop association has been formed by a 
group of families in a neighborhood, composed 
largely of teachers and professional men. The 
members meet regularly for the study and dis- 
cussion of the life and work of William 
Morris. 

Probably no particular industria] problem 
is solved by this workshop. Nevertheless it is 
an illustration of the social control of industry 
and represents a desire on the part of an intel- 
lectualized community to participate in some 
small way in the industrial process. It proves 
also the point that persons of conventional 
culture, if they work at all, will engage in the 
cultural crafts and will modify the conditions 
of work to correspond to their educational 
needs. In any case it is quite clear that the 
transition from the professions to the industries 
—a tendency very marked in the last fifty 
years—will be effected by way of the ‘Arts 
and Crafts.” 


METAL DESIGN..... GEO. E. BALL..... INTERNATIONAL PRINTER 


Ancient as civilization and honored in all 
ages by the patronage of wealth and culture, 
the art of the worker in metals is fascinating 
alike to the artist, the craftsman, and the his- 
torian; for in addition to their value as ex- 
amples of design and workmanship, old pieces 
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of metal work reflect the social conditions and 
customs of the periods in which they were 
produced. 

Though reference back to fundamentals may 
seem very elementary and hardly within the 
scope of the practical, yet if we can agree upon 
some general principles which good design 
should embody, it will provide us a substantial 
basis on which to found our judgment of good 
and bad. 

Our basic requirement is “‘fitness,’’ the car- 
dinal axiom, indeed, of all good design whatso- 
ever: that the work shall be in due relation to 
its setting, harmonious with its surroundings, 
appropriate to its material and purpose. It 
is obvious enough that an article of utility 
should conveniently serve the use for which it 
is intended—that a pitcher should pour, a vase 
stand, a kettle boil, a match-box carry com- 
fortably in the pocket; and it is manifest that 
none would wish to use a beautifully embossed 
frying-pan or an elaborately painted handker- 
chief. It is equally apparent that a work 


intended chiefly for decorative effect should 
grace and supplement its surroundings; but 
it is not always perceived that there is a like 
common-sense distinction of fitness, instinc- 
tively observed by the artist, in the treatment 


of, for instance, a dinner set for the average 
private family and the banquet service of a 
proud city. 

Since it would be beside our present purpose 
to elaborate our theme with a discussion of the 
time-honored principles of general design, such 
as symmetry, radiation, repetition, contrast, 
and the like—which indeed serve us better in 
the planning and distribution of ornament—let 
us consider for a moment some particular class 
of metal work, excluding articlesof mere utility: 
silverware will be a good instance. 

The designer’s first care will be for form—to 
study the outline and proportion of the piece, 
keeping always in view the use for which it is 
intended. The form being satisfactorily de- 
termined, he must decide, if a decorated piece, 
on the amount and kind, the location, scale and 
texture of the ornament, which can be charged 
with meaning and significance. While we 
speak as if these were successive stages in the 
development of the design, as they necessarily 
are in any method of expression, yet the whole 
must be seen entire from the beginning; hazy 
in outline and indistinct in feature perhaps, 
yet nevertheless conceived and developed 
as a whole—a complete and single thought. 
Wrought from such a point of view, the design 
will not be in danger of losing proportion; the 
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parts will be properly subordinated to the 
whole in relative interest and importance. 

With processes of metal working we are not 
at present concerned further than as they influ- 
ence design. Experience teaches us that re- 
sults worth the while cannot be obtained by 
shams or pretenses or substitutions; that in 
art, asin business, ‘‘honesty is the best policy.”’ 
The point is not so much as regards material, 
though if we cannot have the noble gold let us 
be content with good honest brass; nor is it 
intended as a protest against our twentieth- 
century methods of manufacture, which have 
their justification; but applies to design as 
involved in process: that if we want to produce 
by casting, let the design be adapted to molding 
and to cast metal, and not merely a wrought 
design with ties—in short, let our design be 
legitimate. Only so can the results obtained 
be satisfactory, either to the maker or user; 
thus again, even by so different a route, are we 
brought back to our eternal principle of 
**fitness.”’ 

Happily, therefore, the general student of 
design is not involved in any particular con- 
sideration of modern manufacturing processes, 
which, indeed, require for their proper utiliza- 
tion not only an intimate acquaintance with 
the traditional methods of the craftsman, but 
in addition an expert knowledge possible only 
as a result of unusual opportunities and long 
experience. 

Thus, then, regarding first, last and always 
our supreme test as ‘‘fitness,’” we can sum up 
briefly our postulates of design in metal: 

(1) We regard as essential, form; that the 
work be good in proportion and well adapted 
to the practical requirements of its use. 

(2) That the ornament, if any, shall be sub 
ordinate to the genera] effect, yet co-or 
dinated in structure and disposition to enhance 
and further express a whole and undistractea 
idea. 

(3) That the treatment of the design shall 
evidence the peculiar properties of the ma- 
terial, the particular genius of the chosen metal. 

When privileged to visit some great collec- 
tion of the wonderful and beautiful work of 
past ages and peoples of differing traditions 
and ideals, we are bewildered with the array— 
the wealth of ideas, the ingenuity of thought 
and contrivance, the skill and ineffable patience 
of the craftsman and artisan. Yet as we pass 
in review the skeuo-morphic or ideographic art 
of the Primitive, the massive grandeur of the 
Egyptian, the serene perfection of the Greek, 
the dominating power of the Roman, the rest- 
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less aspiration of the Gothic, the culminating 
splendors and refinements of the Renaissance, 
or it may be the dazzling richness of India, the 
cunning and fantasy of China and Japan—we 
must not lose heart and shrink appalled; but 
remembering that here is spread before us the 
fruit and flower of man’s achievement in his 
toilsome struggle up from barbarism, here we 
see the crest of the successive waves of the tide 
of civilization, let us humbly learn from their 
great attainment. 

As practical equipment for every-day work 
the designer needs a thorough acquaintance 
with the historic periods, so that his furnishings 
for ‘‘Jacobean” dining-room or “Louis 
Seize’’ drawing-room, ‘‘Colonial’’ chamber or 
“Gothic” chapel shall, if need be, stylistically 
correct and withal full of witty conceits. Yet 
he will not be confined to any slavish tradi- 
tions; but guided by his heritage of centuries 
and inspired by the ever new and ever vital 
touch of nature, when his opportunity comes, 
as come it must, will meet our jaded modern 
senses with a fresh and eloquent expression of 
modern thought and feeling. 


ARTISANS OF THE MIDDLE AGES..JEAN SCHOPFER..THE CRAFTSMAN 
What lesson can the artisans of the Middle 
Ages teach us modern men who wish to prepare 
a future better and brighter, a more abundant 
life for the decorative arts, which shall thus 
reassuine in the lives of our children the place 
lost by them so many generations since? 

I have said arttsans. The word artist did 
not exist. Furthermore. we apply the noble 
term of artist to him alone who devotes himself 
to pure art, that is, to the painter, the sculptor, 
or the musician. The men of the Middle Ages 
did not possess the word. But they owned 
the thing itself. The second is more important 
than the first. 

The comparison between our decorative art 
and that of the Middle Ages is very humiliating 
for us, who boast nevertheless of belonging toa 
highly civilized period and speak scornfully of 
the barbarity and the darkness of medievalism. 

It is, however, necessary to understand that 
one of the strongest reasons for the excellence 
of the medieval arts lay in the organization of 
work which was altogether different from the 
system obtaining in our own day. 

The workers in the precious metals, in com- 
mon with all other artisans, formed a corpora- 
tion, and they alone who were members of this 
body possessed the right to fashion objects in 
gold and silver. This provision constituted 
a privilege which, according to our moder 
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ideas, was harmful to society, since it pre- 
vented all liberty of trade. But the privilege 
possessed by the corporation entailed corre- 
sponding duties. The corporation was in- 
spired as if by a sense of common and personal 
honor, and it exerted every effort to maintain 
a standard excellence of production. Thus, 
there resulted a strict constitution of laws to 
which all members were subject. I have 
already alluded to the rules which governed the 
alloy of the precious metals, in my statement 
that the corporation permitted the use of gold 
and silver only in the purest state compatible 
with effective work. In order to facilitate 
supervision, the furnaces of the gold and silver- 
smiths could be placed in their public shops 
only. They could not melt their metal in a 
rear workshop or cellar. Furthermore, the 
period of apprenticeship and of ‘‘*companion- 
ship’? was strictly fixed. And this period 
accomplished, the aspirant became a master, 
upon presenting to the corporation a work 
created with the view of proving that he under- 
stood thoroughly the trade which he was about 
to exercise in the capacity of an expert. 

I do not believe that the jurors to whom such 
works were submitted were greatlv preoccupied 
with questions of pure art. What they de- 
manded principally of an object was that it 
should be technically perfect. The fraternity 
taught respect for the trade which it repre- 
sented. 

In modern workshops these principles are 
scarcely understood. Labor is so regulated that 
the smallest object passes through the hands 
of ten workmen, each of whom has his specialty. 
The drawing is made by the chief designer, who 
is confined to his paper and who would be quite 
unable to execute the thing which he conceives. 
Machines produce the desired object. which is 
scarcely retouched, except to receive cleansing ° 
and polish. The results of such methods 
speak for themselves. 

In the Middle Ages the artisan loved his 
trade, and when he set his hand to an object, he 
finished it himself, devoting to it the time 
necessary to its completion and perfection. 

The art of the future can not be made the 
subject of prophecy. But I feel, I know well, 
that we can never possess a decorative art 
worthy of the name, until we shal] have formed 
a new class of artisans who shall be inspired by 
the respect and the love of their trade. For 
such conditions time is necessary. But we see 
clearly the end before us. Of what import is 
the time spent in its attainment? The essen- 
tial point is to reach it. 
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Has it ever struck you that there is a good deal 
of sameness about gardens? If you make the 
round of a community, say, in the suburbs of some 
city, you find the same “carpet”’ beds, the same 
arrangement and color in the “old-fashioned” 
border, the same conifers in the groupings on the 
lawn, the same “‘specimen"’ plants in the con- 
servatories. There are fashions in gardens, as 
there are in dress, and really, after all, there is 
more variety in the parade on the board-walk of 
some seaside resort than there is in suburban lawns. 
This want of individuality is presumably due to 
the fact that our gardens are too frequently left to 
the gardener, and, of course, he must cormpete with 
the neighboring artists and vanquish them with 
their own weapons. Perhaps imitation, also, has 
something to do with it, for the human species is 
pre-eminently an imitative creature: perhaps envy 
too: but whatever the cause, there is no doubt that 
there is a lamentable lack of individuality in this 
artistic pleasure of life which affords the greatest 
possible scope for it. The editor of that excellent 
periodical, ‘* The American Botanist,” has fclt this 
and given us some very acceptable advice in some 
comments from which the following is quoted: 
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Now approaches the time when the tree- 
agent with book of gaudily colored lithographs 
in hand wanders up and down the earth taking 
orders for the spring delivery. And as of yore, 
he will of a certainty unload upon the garden- 
ing public many specimens of the few species 
that constitute his stock in trade. One does 
not need the agent’s book in order to name 
them, for specimens of the same things may be 
seen in almost any garden. There are of course 
the lilac, rose, spirza, honeysuckle, Japan 
quince, syringa, and hydrangea in the north, 
and an equally well-known list for gardens 
nearer the equator. That the agent is able 
to dispose of the same things year after year 
when there are so many equally valuable shrubs 
that might be planted is one of the mysteries 


- that possibly may never be solved. 


A garden planted to the shrubs already 
mentioned can scarcely be characterized as 
monotonous, but when all the gardens on a 
street or in a town are planted to the same 
things the effect is decidedly so. A garden in 
such surroundings, planted to other species, is 
individualized and enhanced in beauty by the 
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contrast. Fortunately, too, the cost of such 
planting is no greater. There is a long list of 
handsome flowering shrubs to select from, 
though at present even their names have an 
unfamiliar sound to many. Among the best 
may be mentioned species of Corylopsis, Exo- 
chorda, Shepherdia, Cotoneaster, Kerria, La- 
burnum, H i lesi~, Styrax, Buddleia and Euony- 
mus, to say nothing of our own species of Ribes, 
Rubus, Hamamelis and Cornus. 


In Great Britain the rhod- dendrons, azaleas, 
kalmias, andromedas and other heath-worts 
are known as American shrubs. and several spe- 
cies are there cultivated that find scant favor 
at home. And the British do not stop at our 
heath-worts, but cultivate many another of our 
native plants. Similarly, they cultivate the 
plants of Japan, Asia, Australia and other parts 
of the world. This example might well be fol- 
lowed in America. To be sure we are not 
entirely lacking in these exotic plants, but the 
cultivating of such species is by no means as 
general as it should be. 

One of the inestimable advantages of a plan- 
tation of uncommon shrubs is the opportunity 
afforded for study and comparison. One can 
scarcely make a tour of such a garden without 
discovering something new. It is like living 
in a new country. The garden is of special 
interest if planted to foreign species of genera 
represented in our home locality. There is 
then a chance for endless study in noting their 
differences. The relation of the flora of East- 
ern America to that of Eastern Japan is a con- 
stant surprise to botanists. Many of the 
genera are identical and in some cases the 
species are also, though in general they are 
enough unlike to be considered different spe- 
cies. Since most of them are hardy,in the 
United States their cultivation offers an en- 
ticing field for activity. The various species 
of barberry, witch hazel, daphne, magnolia, 
styrax, euonymus and others are especially 
valuable. 


With this piece of advice as to our preparations 
for spring planting, let us turn to the house, for 
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there are still some months before the outside 
garden will offer its charms. There are few pleas- 
ures more enticing to the lover of plants than 
watching over his favorites in the window of the 
room; but alas! few are more frequently disappoint- 
ing. Under the notion, erroneous though it be, 
that house plants must have glaring sunlight, the 
careful housekeeper lays an embargo upon flowers, 
mindful of curtains, carpets, cushions, and the like, 
with delicate tints that the precious light irretriev- 
ably ruins. The following remarks, therefore, will 
be peculiarly acceptable to those who are seriously 
exercised between pleasure and economy: 


WINTER HOUSE PLANTS...GEORGE R. KNAPP... .HARPER’S BAZAR 


It is not strange that the earlier attempts to 
grow flowering plants in the windows of the 
home frequently result in failure. Classes are 
selected which are best suited to the tempera- 
ture of the greenhouse, and which in the at- 
mospheric conditions of the home droop and 
die. The average home in the city, where the 
light is confined to the windows in front and 
rear of the house, is not the best possible place 
for flowering plants, yet if the proper classes 
are selected one is able to have a quantity of 
bloom satisfying to the flower-starved soui; or, 
at least, one may grow the decorative plants 
which require less sunlight to thrive. On the 
other hand, the average home in the small city 
or town, and especially if it is heated with 
steam, is peculiarly suited to the needs of 
flowering plants, but always provided that the 
proper selection is made. 

With a smattering of floral knowledge, most 
people feel that without a south window and a 
deluge of sunlight it is impossible to grow 
plants with any degree of success. Experi- 
enced growers will not agree to this, for while 
they will admit that the light and sun through 
a south window are very desirable, they are 
quite willing to place their floral favorites in 
any available window, provided there is a fair 
amount of light obtainable. It is possible to 
do without sunshine for a long time in the 
plant window, but a good supply of clear day- 
light is essential. The bay or bow window 
facing southeast or southwest is the ideal win- 
dow for flowering plants, for in such a location 
it is possible to have many classes that do well 
with each other, while in windows facing other 
points of the compass we must use greater cau- 
tion in associating classes. Assuming, there- 
fore, our floral window is facing the south, 
southeast, or southwest, we may place in it 
such plants as geraniums, flowering begonias, 
primulas; such bulbous plants as hyacinths, 
narcissuses, lilies, etc.; a few of the more easily 
grown orchids; and many of the simple plants 
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readily grown from seed, such as nasturtiums, 
thunbergias, petunias, and the like. It will be 
noticed that such decorative plants as dra- 
cenas, marantas, peptonias, rubber-plants, 
etc., and ferns and palms, are not included in 
this list, for while it is possible to add some of 
them, the interested amateur will find that they 
will do much better by themselves, especially 
palms and ferns. Indeed, my personal prefer- 
ence, after twenty odd years of experience in 
plant-growing and experimenting with windows 
of all sizes and under atmospheric conditions 
of all kinds, is to use palms mainly for grouping 
by themselves or as individual specimens near 
a window, and the ferns for decorative pur- 
poses, set in small pans so that they may be 
readily moved. If one has a fernery the situa- 
tion is altered. 

It will be noted, perhaps with disappoint- 
ment, that the list of desirable plants for the 
window garden is headed with the common 
geranium. The place of honor is given this 
old reliable, because it has been repeatedly 
demonstrated that it is the plant from which 
the beginner may obtain experience better 
than from any other. It will stand abuse and 
thrive under conditions that would kill most 
plants. Of late years many new varieties have 
been added to the list, until now the beauty 
of the bloom rivals that of many plants more 
highly considered. In growing geraniums one 
soon becomes familiar with the simple prin- 
ciples of the work—i.e., soil, temperature, 
watering and the proper drainage of the pots. 
One can scarcely grow a collection of geraniums 
through a winter, if one is at all observant, 
without learning many of the things which will 
enable ore to add more delicate plants, and 
those less easy to grow, a second season. The 
advice, therefore, is sound that if one is entirely 
without experience or has become despondent 
from previous failures in flower-growing, one 
should confine one’s self to geraniums and one 
or two plants of such classes as flowering 
begonias, primulas, and the common annuals. 

In rooms heated with stoves or by a furnace 
the air is dry—too dry for the good health of 
either plants or humans. When it is con- 
venient to place a vessel containing water on 
the stove, do so, keeping it filled with water at 
all times; when this cannot be done, place a 
pan of water among the plants, so that as it 
evaporates the foliage of the plants will absorb 
it. This explains why plants do so much better 
in the moist atmosphere of rooms heated by 
steam than in those heated by hot air. Next 
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we must consider the temperature of the room 
containing the growing plants. In most cases 
such rooms will be the living rooms, which, as a 
rule, are kept too warm not only for the health 
of plants, but for the best health of their human 
occupants. If such a room can be kept at 
about 70° by day and not less than 60° by 
night, during the winter, plants will thrive 
and there will be fewer headaches among the 
human occupants, assuming, of course, that 
proper ventilation is also provided, which is 
quite as essential for the plants as for humans. 
This ventilation should be provided through 
opened windows in adjoining rooms, wherever 
possible, but under no circumstances should 
the cold air be permitted to blow directly upon 
the plants from a near-by window, and the 
plant window should never be opened while the 
plants are there. Light must not be excluded, 
but cold air must be avoided as religiously as 
the florist avoids it in his house of glass. 
Seventy degrees should be the average mean 
temperature for a miscellaneous collection of 


plants. 


And while on the subject of plants in the house, 
it will not be out of place to give a very interesting 
excerpt about that adjunct of the window parterre, 
the hanging-basket, which, as the writer of the follow- 
ing passage remarks, ‘‘has many qualities to recom- 
mend’’ it. Of late, florists’ catalogues have drawn 
attention more prominently than previously to this 
method of decoration, and it is curious to realize 
that so graceful and telling a means of adding to the 
beauty of the window has not been practised more 
than it has. 


CONSIDER THE HANGING-BASKET. .F. MAUDE SMITH. .FLORAL LIFE 


Those of us who love to have our rooms 
filled with growing greenery find space in these 
suspended beauty-spots for what we could not 
possibly accommodate on tables, benches and 
the floor, while fair ones who, like the woman 
who lived in a shoe, have so many babies that 
they don’t know what to do, cannot fail to 
appreciate the safety of plants which hang too 
high for the ruinous attention of busy little 
hands. Considering the charm and the deco- 
rative value of hanging-baskets, it is astonish- 
ing that so few thus beautify their windows, 
for generally the basket hangs either from a 
bracket fixed in the top of the casement, or 
from the beam which separates a bay window 
from the room proper. 

Those who object on account of the cost 
only show their ignorance. There are baskets 
and baskets. It all depends upon whether 
one gives a fashionable florist carte blanche or 
does the work one’s sclf. Of course a large 
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sum may be laid out on rare plants, but such 
purchases may be no more effective than those 
which sell for the proverbial song. One lady 
of my acquaintance is not above confessing 
that her first and successful experiment was 
made with two tin basirs that had seen better 
days below stairs. They were each treated 
to a coat of dark, dim, green paint and punc- 
tured in the center for purposes of drainage. 
Holes were also made at each side into which 
the wires by which the baskets were to be hung 
were securely twisted. Into each was put an 
Anthericum that had flourished in an outside 
window-box during the summer, and around 
the roots fresh soil from a garden was securely 
packed. They were hung in the bay window; 
there would have been three had the middle 
window not been converted into a door -pening 
upon a porch. Say what you will of the 
Anthericum, it is graceful and admirable, and 
it will endure and thrive where less strenuous 
plants would only fade away. 

Tin basins, by the way, are not to be de- 
spised as hanring-baskets. Handsome crock- 
ery baskets are much too heavy, especially 
when filled with soil. As for the pretty open- 
work wire baskets, they have a way of drying 
out in ordinary living rooms. Tin substitutes 
are light, as the hanging-baskets must be if 
they are to be cared for with any comfort, and 
they last for one or more seasons. Their ad- 
vantage over window-boxes is that they may 
be easily removed for watering. 

Some of the loveliest hanging-baskets con- 
tain ferns, and though nothing is more exqui- 
site than the Adiantum, it is far too tender for 
most of us who have only ‘‘the prentice han’”’ 
with which to minister. A truly magnificent 
fern for the hanging-basket is that sport from 
the fine old Boston fern, the magnificently 
plumed Nephrolepis Piersoni. It pays to buy 
a mature plant, for only with age will the feath- 
ery fronds be both lengthy and weighty 
enough to cover the basket. If not so imposing, 
the Asparagus Sprengeri is quite as dainty. It 
will grow into a great feathery ball with 
‘“‘trailers’’ a yard or more in length. Better 
still, it is a wonder at enduring the killing at- 
mosphere of our modern living rooms. 

Those who object to the hanging-baskets 
because they leak should consider the Parrot’s 
Feather, which is known to botanists as Myrio- 
phyllum Proserpinacoides. Itrequiresa water- 
tight receptacle with plenty of water in it, 
and in a thrifty condition forms a charming 
little bundle of drooping, curling plumes, each 
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clothed in a forest of infinitesimal greenery. 
Dainty tco, and blessed with multitudes of 
little crimson blossoms, is the Russelia. Blos- 
soming plants, however, are not as satisfactory 
as foliage plants for hanging-baskets. 

Baskets containing vines as well as plants 
are often very beautiful A dainty Palm is 
usually best for the center plant, and around it 
should be set a fringe of some pretty vine—the 
Madeira vine, the English ivy, the Vinca, or 
periwinkle, and what is commonly called Joint 
Vine. Ivy Geraniums, too, though not heard 
much of in this country, are as effective in 
hanging-baskets as they are in large vases. 
It is impossible to go abroad without resolving 
to stock up with Ivy-leaved Geraniums if one 
ever returns again. In Belgium they fascinate 
and convince, while in England they attain to 
absolute magnificence. One who penetrates 
no farther, floriculturally, than Kew Gardens, 
sees enough to satisfy himself or herself that 
thrifty Ivy Geraniums are princes in Flora’s 
kingdom 


Let us cume next to that “earthly paradise’’ of 
the plant lover—a greenhouse suited to the means 
of a person in moderate circumstances. ‘‘Country 
Life in America” has given us many an article of rare 
value, but it eclipses itself in the following, for it 
not only gives us ‘chapter and verse,’’ so to speak, 
but also that ounce of experience that is worth a 
ton of theory: 


A HUNDRED DOLLAR GREENHOUSE.. ..WM. DICK.. .. COUNTRY LIFE 


On my eighty by one hundred and sixty-foot 
lot in Decatur, Illinois, I have a greenhouse 
thirty-two feet long, which cost me exactly 
one hundred and seven dollars. This does not 
count the labor, which was worth about thirty- 
five dollars. Three or four years ago I built a 
small conservatory in one corner of my house. 
An extension something like a porch was 
thrown out, with a double floor, double roof, 
and double glass walls on two sides. This 
conservatory was about five feet wide by eight 
or nine long. In the fall of 1901 I put up a 
greenhouse sixteen feet long and sixteen feet 
wide, with walls four feet high and the ridge 
pole about eleven feet from the ground. The 
next summer I built an addition sixteen feet 
long and eighteen feet wide. The total cost 
of the material in the greenhouse is as follows: 
glass, $32; heating plant set up, $25; other 
material, $50; total, $107. A good deal of the 
work was done by myself, but the larger part 
of it was done by my brother-in-law, who lives 
with me. 


The framework is two-by-four yellow pine. 


The rafters which carry the glass are of cypress. 
There is a paper lining inside and out. The 
outside covering of the house is white pine 
dropsiding. The inside lining is shiplap. The 
walls are double and frost-proof. They are 
about six inches thick. On two-by-four up- 
rights two thicknesses of tarred paper were 
nailed. Matched siding was put over that, 
inside and out. The rafters and frame are of 
first-grade cypress, the former being grooved 
to carry off condensation. The wall on the 
left side is four feet high, with a bench close 
up to the glass. On the other side the wall is 
five feet high, with more room over the bench. 
The ridge is eleven feet from the ground. 
Down the center of the house is no bench, but 
an open space for tall plants. The glass is 
lapped. 

The heating plant came from a passenger 
coach and was taken out by the railroad com- 
pany when the change from hot water to 
steam-heating was made. The heater is of the 
Baker pattern, which was used a few years ago 
by many of the best railroads. It was set up 
in one end of the greenhouse and the pipes 
were put under the benches, just as they were 
under the car-seats. Inthe passenger car hard 
coal was used. I use soft coal, and fine soft 
coal at that. This seems to give just the fire 
that is wanted. It burns slowly, but furnishes 
ample heat and requires little attention. Less 
than half a bushel a day is sufficient in the 
severest weather to keep the temperature up to 
sixty or seventy degrees, and in ordinary winter 
weather the house has to be watched with great 
care or the heat will run above that. I putin 
two or three shovelfuls of coal about teno’clock 
at night, and do not have to visit the green- 
house again, even in the severest weather, until 
after six o’clock in the morning. Coal costs 
me two and a half to three dollars per ton, and 
I burn about six tons a year. The total cost 
of maintaining the greenhouse is about twenty- 
five dollars (exclusive of the purchase of nov- 
elties.) 

I grow a good many common plants, such 
as geraniums, crysanthemums, roses, um- 
brella plants; young rubber, lemon, and 
orange trees; also a stock of salvias and other 
bedding plants. I have a collection of about 
six dozen gloxinias and tuberous begonias, 
which I take an especial interest in. Among 
the less common plants that I have grown 
with success are cinerarias, primulas, amaryllis. 
crinum, fimbreatulum, St. John’s lily, and a 
good sized collection of cacti. 
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CHURCH ATTENDANCE 


Late in November a count of church attend- 
ance in Manhattan was made, and it was found 
that of the total church attendance of 125,914 
more than two-thirds. or 85,512, was in Roman 
Catholic churches. This census, therefore, 
affords another illustration of the preponder- 
ance of that faith among the earnest religious 
believers of Manhattan. It also shows anew 
that of the churches not Roman Catholic, the 
Episcopal are the most frequented. The at- 
tendance in these, 13,073, was nearly as great 
as that in the Presbyterian, Baptist, Lutheran 
and Methodist combined, which was 13,817. 
If, however, we add to the Presbyterian the 
attendance on the cognate Reformed churches, 
we get a total only about one-quarter less than 
the Episcopalian. 

None of these censuses of churchattendance, 
says the New York Sun, can be taken as 
accurate, but there is so close an agreement 
among them in their percentages of the popula- 
tion that they seem to be near enough to 
accuracy to enable us to conclude that some- 
thing like a quarter of the people of the great 
cities go to church on Sunday. The number 
counted in the churches on a particular Sunday 
cannot be taken as including all faithful re- 
ligious believers. Instead of the present per- 
centage being small, it is questionable whether, 
if we could compare it with that of a generation 
ago, for instance, it would not be found to be 
fully as great When even one-quarter of the 
people of a community go to church its relig- 
ious sentiment is still powerful. The habit of 
religious observance has not yet been broken 
up by the spread of religious indifference or 
downright infidelity. 

The greatest support of the church still comes 
from the religious sentiment of women. Out 
of the total church attendance taken last 
November, only about one-fourth was of men. 


THE MULTIPLICITY OF DENOMINATIONS 


Theodore T. Munger contributes to the 
Atlantic Monthly a long and _ suggestive 
article on ‘‘The Church: Some Immediate 
Questions.’’ We quote what he writes of the 
multiplicity of denominations: 

The last census informs us that there are in 
the United States one hundred and forty- 


seven religious denominations. Our;curiosity 
is piqued as to the reason for this multiplicity 
and presumable diversity. If ‘nothing walks 
with aimless feet,’’ may there not be some 
divine purpose and scientific reason in this 
prodigal outburst of religious energy? It 
shows at least in how many forms the instinct 
of religion reveals itself and how surely the 
hopes and fears and aspirations of mankind 
turn to religion for answer. Trivial as these 
sects often appear, they by no means reveal a 
weak side of human nature, but rather—if any 
criticism be made—a crude and untaught side. 
It is interesting also to note the central ideas 
out of which they spring. But few of them 
are original. Ali are based on Scripture read 
with literal exactness, and the special points 
usually refer to baptism, prophecy, the form of 
the Church, eschatology, and not a few involve 
the knottiest points in metaphysical theology, 
—such as a sect in Texas that flourishes under 
the name, ‘‘Old Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Pre- 
destinarian Baptists.’’ Others are perpetua- 
tions of the controversies of the Reformation, 
while the will and divine sovereignty and 
election—conditioned or unconditioned—are 
debated and reconciled as of yore. The proper 
day for the Sabbath and the millennium each 
represent a denomination, while the speedy 
end of the world stands for quite an enduring 
church that couples with its expectation the 
sleep of the dead. These stand chiefly for out- 
spoken beliefs of what lie hidden in the creeds 
of the older and greater churches—survivals 
of what may still be-found in ecclesiastical 
libraries. 

Before we let our thoughts and plans go too far 
in bemoaning the long list, it would be well to assure 
ourselves that it is a cause for regret. ‘‘Our un- 
happy divisions,”’ as they are sometimes called, 
might be more unhappy if they were absorbed in 
large unions. The experiment of uniting the 
Prussian Evangelical Church with the churches of 
the other German States—all holding substantially 
the same faith—has not proved a success. The 
General Superintendent Poetter, recently said: ‘‘I 
am not sure it is such a good thing. We have only 
put on one uniform, and are not more really united 
in spirit and doctrine than before;’’ and adds these 
timely words: ‘‘Why should all the regiments be 
dressed alike or have one name? Zeal is often more 
stimulated when each body of Christians has the 
greatest opportunity to develop its own individu- 
ality. It is an interesting fact that these united 
bodies of Lutheran churches are at variance over the 
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question as to the best method of holding their own 
against the Roman Catholics—a question not im- 
possible here in the future; in which case it is clear 
that the smaller the denomination that takes it up 
the better for all concerned, as it has all the elements 
of a long and bitter quarrel. 

No mistake can be greater than to suppose that 
shutting up religious truths in binding forms— 
either of creed or church—acts otherwise than as a 
fetter. Forms preserve but deaden. They provoke 
a return to the heresies against which*they protest, 
and rebellion against the authority that binds them. 
The general outcry against the denominational spirit 
unlovely and unthrifty as it is, would, if it should 
prevail, shut the churches up within barriers sure to 
be soon broken down, or drive them into the open 
desert of total unbelief. There is one thing that 
man loves more than religion, and that is freedom: 
he has an instinct for each, but the latter conditions 
the former; when it is cramped religion itself shrivels. 


SAYINGS OF CHRIST 

The world-wide interest which was aroused 
in 1898 by the publication of the so-called 
Logia of Christ discovered on first-century 
papyrus by Professors Grenfell and Hunt dur- 
ing their excavations at Oxyrhynchus in 1897 
will doubtless be remembered. The same 
brilliant explorers and scholars, in the course 
of subsequent excavations at Oxyrhynchus, dis- 
covered further papyri of the same nature and 
of equal if not greater interest, some account 


of which Professor Hunt gave at a meeting of 


the Egypt Exploration Fund, held recently in 
London. 

As in the 1897 papyrus, each separate saying 
is introduced by the words, “‘ Jesus saith.” 
They are for the most part new, though one of 
the uncanonical sayings is in part known to 
have occurred in the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. 

The new sayings, according to the London 
correspondent of the New York Sun, are not so 
well preserved as the 1897 papyrus, in which 
the clearness uf the letters and the deep black- 
ness of the ink were remarkable. In the later 
discovered papyrus the ends of the lines are 
lost throughout, but there is this advantage: 
the introduction to the entire collection of say- 
ings, of which both papyri are a part, according 
to the opinion of Professors Grenfell and Hunt, 
is given, stating that these were the sayings 
in the logia which Jesus spoke through Thomas 
and perhaps another disciple. 


The first saying is one of which a part is already 
known to have occurred in the Epistle to the Heb- 
rews. It is one of the most remarkable sayings 
ascribed to Christ. It says: ‘‘Let not him that 
seeketh cease from his search until he finds and 
when he finds he shall wonder; wondering he shall 
reach the kingdom and when he reaches the kingdom 
he shall have rest.” 
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The kingdom of heaven is also the subject of the 
second saying, which is much the longest and most 
important. The kernel of it is that most remarkable 
and profoundly mystical saying recorded by St. 
Luke alone: “‘The kingdom of God is within you,” 
but the saying in the papyrus appears in quite 
different surroundings from those attributed to it by 
St. Luke and extends far into another region. When 
published the sayings will doubtless be widely 
discussed as the logia of 1897 was. They are of 
enormous interest on account of the variations 
they disclose from the accepted texts. 

One variant which Professor Hunt quotes as of 
great value is Luke xi: 52, which reads: ‘‘ Woe unto 
you, lawyers, for ye have taken away the key of 
knowledge, ye entered not in yourselves, and them 
that were entering in ye hindered.”” The papyrus, 
however, reads: ‘‘ Ye have hidden the key of knowl- 
edge, ye entered not in yourselves and to them that 
were entering in ye did not open.” 

The other logia is clearly a reply to the disciples’ 
well known questions: ‘‘ How shall we fast? ow 
shall we pray? How shall we give alms?’’ The 
general tenor of the replies is Christ’s great doctrine: 
‘The Kingdom of God is within you.” 

The new find introduces important fresh features 
into the controversy owing, first, to the introduction 
connecting the sayings with St. Thomas; second, 
the occurrence of a saying found in nearly the same 
words in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and third, 
the occurrence of a saying with its context. 

Professors Grenfell and Hunt now maintain more 
stoutly than ever that both papyri are part of 
different manuscripts of the same collection of say- 
ings. They are not dependent on any canonical or 
non-canonical gospel, but are simply a collection of 
Christ’s sayings traditionally connected with St. 
Thomas. 


THE RELIGION OF THE SWORD 


Recently there has been a recurrence of the 
prediction made a few years ago that we are 
on the eve of a terrible outburst of Moslemite 
fanaticism. Writing in Leslie’s Weekly on the 
fearful menace of Mohammedanism, Norman 
Notwood declares that the slumbering hatred 
and fanatical zeal present in the Moslem world 
are sufficient to cause an outbreak at any 
time. 

The trouble may not fairly begin until the 
coalition which has hitherto sufficed to main- 
tain the integrity of Turkey, in spite of its 
unspeakable infamies, shall be dissolved by the 
heat of an indignant and outraged sentiment 
throughout Christendom, and that Power be 
forced out of Europe; or the flame may be 
started somewhere among the fanatical popu- 
lations of the Barbary States, or among the 
Balkan provinces, as now seems probable, 
but wherever and whenever the explosion 
comes, death and woe to an appalling extent 
and degree will surely be the result. 

Mohammedanism is increasing faster, rela- 
tively, than any other form of faith. It now 
has a nominal membership throughout the 
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world of 176,834,372, of which, it is claimed, 
ten millions have been added in the last decade. 
A competent authority on this subject, Mr. 
Frederick W. Colburn, has recently declared 
that the Moslem faith is gaining by leaps and 
bounds in China, in India, in Tibet, and, 
above all, in Africa, and especially in Negritia, 
the black belt of the Soudan, and southward. 
The mysteries and incantations which make 
up a formidable part of the more recent mani- 
festations of Islamism have proved immensely 
attractive to the negroes, of whom nobody 
knows how many millions have been converted 
by the Moslem missionaries. 


Mohammedanism is a religion of hate, pride and 
intolerance, and its amazing strength and success, as 
well as its weakness, lie inthis very fact. The founder 
of Mohammedanism laid it down as acardinal prin- 
ciple and rule of action that all ‘‘infidels’’ are no 
better than dogs, and are to be treated as such, the 
only alternatives to be held out to them being 
merciless slaughter or immediate conversion to the 
faith. And this teaching is as much a dominant 
and controlling factor in the Islamism of to-day as 
it was centuries ago. The spirit which finds ex- 
pression in the ‘Litany of the Sword” chanted by 
the Senussi brotherhood, the fanatical band that 
has recently been threatening an advance upon 
Khartoum, is the spirit in which all the followers of 
the prophet are nursed and bred, and the expression 
of their hopes and desires everywhere. 

By the sword we shall gain new brothers. 

By the sword thou wilt be a pure Khouan. 

By the sword thy goods will be increased one-hundred fold. 

By the sword thy wife will be thine own, and no one but thou 


shalt have her. 
Have faith in the sword. 


The Mohammedan ‘‘leopard” does not change a 
single ‘‘spot’”’ as the years go on, and all the up- 
lifting and modifying influences of the present age, 
which are so deeply and rapidly affecting the re- 
lations of other men and other nations toward each 
other, beat in vain against the solid and impene- 
trable wall which divides from their fellow-men 
the myriad host who believe with all their hearts 
that ‘‘there is but one God, and Mohammed is his 
prophet.” As for admitting that all men are in 
any sense brothers and equally entitled to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, that to the 
Mohammedan consciousness is simply unthinkable. 
If he recognizes the principle at all in his treatment 
of his fellows, it is nen | because the social and legal 
restraints under which he happens to be, compel 
him to do so. 


THE MODERN SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


There is a tendency to make the Sunday- 
school an educational institution as well as an 
evangelical agency; to give it characteristics 
which will appeal to the intellect as well as to 
the soul. With these ends in view, efforts are 
being made to improve the teaching forces, add 
interest to the sessions, and adapt the lessons 
to the different ages of the scholars. 

In New York the problems are being worked 
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out in many different ways. A Sunday- 
school, admission to which is obtained only by 
the payment of a tuition fee, was opened at 
the Teachers’ College last November. The fee 
is fifteen dollars for a course of about thirty 
sessions. The teachers are experts in their 
subjects and are paid for their services. It 
represents the high-water mark in the attempt 
to make the Sunday-school educational. We 
quote from the New York Tribune: 


In the First Union Presbyterian Church, of which 
the Rev. Milton S. Littlefield is pastor, the educa- 
tional element is predominant. Nearly two years 
ago the classes were reorganized and graded accord- 
ing to the day-school system. There were formed 
four departments, divided into twelve grades, the 
primary, the grammar, the high school and the col- 
legiate. All who had been graduated from the high 
schools of the ~~ when the school was reorganized, 
were put into the collegiate courses. The others 
were assigned to the classes which corresponded 
to their classes in the public school. When new 
pupils were enrolled they were assigned in the 
same way. All are promoted from grade to grade 
on the basis of class recitations and written 
examinations held at the close of the school year in 
June, the school year corresponding to that of the 
public schools. The curriculum was founded upon 
strict pedagogical laws, the course of study for each 

ade being arranged to meet the psychologica! and 
intellectual needs of the child. 

The principles of manual training work, so far as 
applicable to Sunday-schools, have been introduced 
into all the departments. History is taught with 
the aid of historical geography, by sand maps, out- 
line maps, pictures and models. Almost any 
Sunday afternoon one may find a class at work 
around the sand table shaping the sand into a relief 
map of Palestine, throwing it up into a miniature 
bluff about a wooden model intended to represent 
the tomb of Christ, spreading it into a plain on which 
to erect Abraham’s tent or making of it a foundation 
for an Eastern house, with its inner court and roof 
promenade. Among the younger children, pictures 
are used to a large extent. At frequent intervals, 
the teachers meet to discuss problems of teaching 
and discipline and child nature, with the idea of 
learning how to teach rather than what to teach. 
This course of study is probably more advanced 
than that in use in any other Sunday-school in the 
city, with the exception of that at Teachers’ College. 

The training of teachers for their work has been 
undertaken by the New York Diocese of the Epis- 
copal Church through what has been entitled the 
Sunday-School Commission. It organizes training 
classes for teachers in churches, provides instruc- 
tors, courses of study, etc. It also publishes books 
dealing with Sunday-school problems, conducts 
conferences in the crypt of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine annually, and at its rooms in the 
diocesan house, No. 29 Lafayette Place, it has a 
collection numbering more than eight thousand 
exhibits of articles used in Sunday-school work, 
comprising everything used in the United States 
and Europe. This collection is visited by many 
interested in Sunday-school work not only in the 
city, but in other parts of the country. 
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A LITTLE WHILE........ E. H. SOTHERN........ METROPOLITAN 


A little while, a week, a month, a day, 
Or bright, or shadowed years 
Made glad with love, dear love, or fraught 
with tears; 
And we shall learn the secret, find the way 
To crown our hopes, or justify our fears; 
For aye—for aye. 


A little while, dear love, and you and I 
Our waning day will close— 

Then will the spirit whisper where it goes, 
Its dwelling perished; bid the world good-bye, 
And senlde—o0 the perfume of the rose, 

Or as a sigh. 


A little while, a very little while! 
The days—the days fly fast— 

Then, portion of the sunlight or the blast, 
How shall we know, with neither word nor smile 
To tell us, we have met again—and passed— 

Unseen the while. 


Oh, such a little while, sweetheart, have we 
To gentle be and kind! 
Ere we shall blend into the vagrant wind, 
Shall mingle with the never-sleeping sea— 


Then, ever-seeking—shall we find? 
I—you;—you—me . 
We POLAT... ELLA MIDDLETON TYBOUT...... FRANK LESLIE’S 


The twinkling stars in midnight skies 
Are not so bright as Polly’s eyes, 
When they are not cast down; 
And when they are, their beauty flashes 
From ‘neath two rows of drooping lashes— 
And Polly’s eyes are brown. 


The crimson edge of clover tips 
Is not so red as Polly’s lips, 

Whose curves my soul beguile; 
And all the world is filled with light, 
Although the sun appears less bright, 

When Polly deigns to smile. 


That little dimple in her cheek 
Plays merry games of hide and seek, 
And sometimes fades from view; 
My dream of greatest earthly bliss 

Is to pursue it with a kiss, 
Ah, Polly! would that do? 


TO CONSTANCE, WITH A DIARY.................... TOWN TOPICS 


These virgin leaves are emblems of your soul, 

Spotless as snow and new as the new yea ! 

ill they a twelvemonth hence low’r there and 
here 

With spite and spleen, or beam a cheerful whole? 
Each will show you, too, how blank the roll 

Of my existence is when you're austere. 

Let both a twelvemonth hence well-filled appear 
With you grown kind and willing to console. 


No promise I exact, but if you’ll say 
That when the year is ended I may see 
Your confidences to your diary, 
(Or even, cruel, that perhaps I may!) 
I’ll know there is a scrap of hope for me, 
And find each new year path a primrose way. 


A TOURIST MAID....FRANK ROE BATCHELDER....LIPPINCOTT’S 


In Sicily Palermo lies 
Beneath her dome of cloudless skies, 

And looks upon the sapphire bay 

Where little, white-winged boats all day 
Come sailing in—to Paradise! 


And there, omnipotent and wise 
Came Love. in travel-worn disguise, 
And bade me give my heart away 
In Sicily. 


At home there were no smiles or sighs 
That over me might tyrannize— 
I would not yield to Cupid’s sway; 
But far from home I fell a prey 
To English speech and Yankee eyes— 
In Sicily! 


FROLIC ELVES IN EYES OF BLUE... .GEO. CRAM COOK... .CENTURY 


Sweet eyes of blue, an elf one night 
Drank too much moonbeam. Tipsy quite, 
He started home, saw one of you, 
Thought you his violet house, and flew 
Inside, and slept there safe and—tight. 


He woke enchanted with his sleight 

Of wing, and dancing forth in flight, 

Brought back his love to share these two 
Sweet eyes of blue. 


The frolic elves with fairy light : 

Wove love-spells in your glances bright. 

I watched ’em weave, and ere I knew 

What harm the witchery would do, 

My heart was helpless in your might—— 
Sweet eyes of blue! : 


A DANGEROUS LITTLE WIDOW................ NEW YORK TIMES 


A bachelor, I cast about to find 
A wife with wealth and some experience; 
No maiden coy, but one with ripened mind 
And common sense. 


What class, I wondered, might hold her I sought 
To bless the lot of me, lone, hapless wight? 
The maidens? No. The widows? Yes,! thought 
The widows might. 


Ah, well! she came at last, a witching thing; _ 
We plighted troth, and all my world seemed bright 
Besides—her money would have graced a King— 
The widow's mite! 
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Ha! Ha! A hundred ‘“‘thou”’ per year! 


A mite! 
A royal sum! My hopes were all a-light. 


Alas for me. I soon had cause to fear 
The widow’s might. 


And now, when up the silent stairs I steal 
On tiptoe, softly, in the dead of night, 
She’s always waiting up, and then I feel 
The widow smite. 


SAY, BUT A KISS............ POEs aces sansexd PALL MALL 


Say, but a kiss; 
Yet the great captains sailed 
The world around, and spake as kings with kings, 
And warred and won, and so returning hailed 
The answering shore; then, while their welcomings 
Roared from the quays, and the church-clangor 
pealed, 
Saw but one face, and knew their fortune sealed, 
Love, with a kiss. 


Say, but a kiss: 
Yet the great sun that goes 
About us triumphing 
Moves but for this. 
Yea, he, for this one thing 
Looks out across the world, rises and sets, 
Till the pale north her icy zone forgets, 
Thrills to the a of the sea, to the glad clamor of 
birds, 
And the brown dust, long dead 
In lands untenanted, 
Sways in a golden cloud above the multitudinous 
herds, 
So he, from east to west, 
Calls from the furrow sudden spears of green; 
Earth, as he goes, stirs in a sweet unrest, 
Dreaming on that which shall be and has been— 
Love, with a kiss. 


THE MODERN LOCHINVAR...... ee CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


O, young Lochinvar came from out of the West, 
And of all the swift autos his mobe was the best. 
He sped to the house where his lady love sat 
And he gave her no time to pack up dress or hat, 
But: “Jump in my auto! Come just as you are. 
We'll skip in a hurry,”’ quoth bold Lochinvar. 


The girl to her seat by the chauffeur he swung— 
Himself was the chauffeur—the warning bell rung; 
Then off and away with a zip and a scoot 

They fled, with her relatives hot in pursuit. 

“They follow us, love, like a lame trolley car,” 
Observed the impetuous young Lochinvar. 


There were puffings, and pantings, and tootings and 
whoops, 

And bumping, and bursting, and looping the loops, 

And jolting, and jarring, and many a wail 

From afar in the rear on their hothy chased trail. 

‘They will do pretty well if they follow us far,” 

Was the confident speech of the bold Lochinvar. 


The followers stopped every once in a while, 
Until there was none at the twentieth mile. 
Young Lochinvar said, with a satisfied mien, 
‘It was lucky we stole most of their gasoline, 
[ know it will give all my rivals a jar, 

But you auto belong to the bold Lochinvar.” 


ie ee ee PHOEBE LYDE .......... COSMOPOLITAN 


If I had known how long the way 
Throughout the weary years 

Without the sunshine of your smile, 
Without your balm of tears; 

If I had guessed how deep the need 
My thirsty soul would know 

To taste the watersprings of love, 
I had not let you go. 


Across life’s arid, dusty waste, 
A desert of regret, 

Bright with unconquerable joy 
Your blue eyes beckon yet; 

Again with careless grace you fleet, 
To fade behind the hill; 

The echo of your laugh rings clear— 
That laugh so long since still. 


The clamor of the roaring world 
Fills up my struggling days, 
But deep within my inmost heart 

This gracious vision stays, 
And with the loneliness ~ night 
In solitude I weep 
That early love so lightly lost, 
The-dream_I_did_not,keep. 


SYLVIA’S DIMPLE...... SAMUEL MINTURN PECK...... SMART SET 


Sylvia’s gown was bewitching, 
And fashioned of ribbon and lace, 
A marvel of puffing and stitching, 
Of criss-cross and curly-cue grace. 
So perfectly planned was this toilette, 
She rivaled a sylph in her shape; 
And yet, I had power to foil it— 
’Twas her dimple I could not escape! 


Sylvia’s tresses were tinted 
With amber in shine and in shade, 
The sunlight—how tenderly glinted 
Its rays on the locks of the maid! 
Sooth, it was rapture to eye them 
Imprisoned in ringlet or twist; 
Yet, truly, I might have passed by them— 
’Twas her dimple I could not resist! 


Her cheeks had the color of peaches 
That lightly the Summer hath kissed, 
Or the hue of a rose that beseaches 
The moon, half-hid by a mist. 
'Twas peerless—the line of their curving 
By sun-heated breezes untanned; 
I might have beheld them unswerving— 
’Twas her dimple I could not withstand! 


Ah, what shall I sing of her lashes, 
The shy, haunting luster beneath, 

As bright as the wild spray that dashes— 
As soft as the dew onfa wreath! 

Her delightfully perilous glances 
Extorted my rapturous sigh! 

To flee them, perhaps, there were chances— 
But her dimple, ah, who could defy! 


Her beauty was ever before me, 
Like an innocent star in the night; 
Her dimple 'twere well to deplore me, 
Like a sharp-shooter hidden from sight. 
All armor were useless, but elfin, 
For none can be fashioned by art; 
And, lacking the sort to put self in, 
A flash!—I was shot through the heart! 
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ACCORDING TO THE BOOK OF NATURE 


Theodore Waters contributes to Every- 
body’s a picturesque account of the Bethesda 
Back to Nature Cure. On his way to this 
primeval sanitarium he fell in with two other 
pilgrims—a broker suffering from nervous 
debility and a saloon keeper with alcoholic 
dyspepsia. Ina measure, the story tells itself 
in the comments of the three: 


The carriage proceeded through the enclosure. 
It was evening and the setting sun lighted up the 
promontories of the neighboring hills, but under the 
trees it was dusk. The broker nudged the writer 
and pointed ahead into the shadows. The saloon- 
man saw the movement and looked too. 

““My God!”’ hecried nervously. ‘‘ What is that?” 

He had been drinking at intervals on the way 
from the station, but the cause of his alarm was real 
enough. A tall, white figure was advancing slowly 
from the gloom of the trees. It stopped and waited 
for the carriage. 

“It is one of the patients, out for a walk,’ ex- 
plained the driver. ‘‘ Hello, Fred.” 

The ethereal being called Fred greeted them as 
the carriage came up and then walked beside the 
driver, chatting pleasantly. He wasa fine specimen 
of young manhood, but it was the fact that he did 
not wear clothes that had startled the saloon-man. 
The latter was alleyes. “Hey!” he gasped at last. 
‘“ Ain’t you cold?” 

Truly enough, the October evening air at that 
altitude, 1200 feet, was far from sultry, and the 
broker’s overcoat collar was turned up, 

“Not a bit,” returned Fred cheerily. ‘‘It does 
not feel cold to be without clothes if you begin the 
right way. That idea of bundling up to keep warm 
is all wrong.” 

“‘T see,”’ replied the other sarcastically. 
crazy notion people have.” 

“Well,” answered the young man, enjoying the 
other’s wonderment, ‘you would not cover up your 
face even on the coldest winter day, would you? 
Why should you cover up the rest of your body?” 

“Just so. Why should I? Unless to keep from 
roasting to death. Well, this zs the limit.” 

The carriage passed over a lawn on which stood 
several tents. resently it stopped before a one- 
storied wooden building. The door opened and a 
man with a lantern came forth—a short, naked, 
brown-skinned, black-haired man who looked like 
a Japanese bronze. ‘‘Good-evening,’”’ he said with 
a German accent. 

The victims of civilization went inside. They 
found themselves in an unadorned room from the 
central rafter of which hung a lamp that shed its 
bright light a a strange scene. A long table 
piled high with fruit and nuts extended down the 
middle, and around the simple board sat a dozen or 
more men and youths in all stages of convalescence. 
None of them wore clothes. 

At the head of the table was a broad-shouldered, 


“Just a 


bronzed, and bearded man who greeted the new- 
comers and assigned them places at the board. 

‘“*Welcome back to nature,” he said simply. 

Everyone present addressed him as “ Doctor,” but 
the title was one of courtesy, for he had no diploma. 

During the meal of fruit, nuts and milk, the 
doctor discoursed enthusiastically of the cure 
and told how it had originated with Adolph 
Just of Germany who took his first lesson of 
a dog. Just was suffering from nervous 
prostration and though he consulted many 
doctors he constantly grew worse, until one 
day he noticed a dog that had been run over, 
limping painfully along the road. The dog 
hopped to a freshly ploughed field not far 
away and, selecting a suitable spot, thrust its 
injured leg into the soil. It stayed there all 
day, and the next morning, when Just went 
to look, it was still there. He offered it food, 
which it refused. Thus it went for several 
days. One morning it was gone, but Just 
found it later running with the other dogs of 
the neighborhood, and the leg was healed. 

Just next observed a deer giving its young 
a bath. The doe made the young deer sit 
upon its haunches at the edge of a stream with 
its forefeet plunged deep in the water, while 
the mother massaged it. Just having literally 
applied this bathing principle to himself, and 
having adopted a fruit and nut diet, rapidly 
gained the best of health. 

Presently he had a patient; a rich man 
whom he cured and who in gratitude gave 
Just, Junglorn, the sanitarium in the Hartz 
Mountains. Of this sanitarium Bethesda in 
New Jersey is the offspring. 

“T would advise all of you,” said the Doctor, “‘to 
take off your clothes here and now and get back to 
nature as soon as possible.” 

‘“What?” cried the bar-tender. 
out clothes on such a night as this? 
catch our death o’ cold.” 

“No, you will not. We have had consumptives 
here who walked out and slept on the grass on colder 
nights than this and who never even had a chill. 
Besides, we cover you with a blanket.” 

“It'll be pneumonia, sure.” 

“My dear sir,’’ said the Doctor, with more than 
his usual decision, ‘take off your clothes and co 
sleep on the grass. It will do you good. And if 
any of you catch the slightest cold I will give you 
ten dollars.” 

““Easy money,” responded the saloon-man, but 
nevertheless he began to disrobe. 

The Japanese bronze came in with a lantern and 


‘Sleep out with- 
Why, we'll 
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one by one the patients arose and followed him out 
into the night. The cold wind that blew in every 
time the door opened was far from pleasant, but the 
Doctor kept up the courage of the three by a rapid 
fire of assurances. It was impossible to catch cold 
if the whole body was exposed, he said. But if 
part of the body were to be protected, the open 
pores under the covering would invite the entrance 
of cold. The skin was well suited to protect itself 
if only given the chance. The pores would adjust 
themselves instantly to whatever temperature they 
were called upon to meet, etc., etc. 

It was a strange procession that wended its way 
over the hill-top. The teeth of the writer quaked 
and the stones on the path hurt his bare feet. The 
broker said nothing. The bar-tender tried to talk; 
he chattered so it was impossible to understand all 
he said, but it was something about what the boys 
might think if they could see him just then. 

ver on the lawn under the pine-trees, blankets 
had been spread during the afternoon while the sun 
was on the grass, so as to keep off the dew. Under 
these the patients were resting with apparent com- 
fort. The Doctor lifted up one blanket and the 
scribe slipped under it. After all, it was no worse 
than cold sheets. The Doctor tucked the blanket 
in and around snugly, but he warned all to be careful 
in rolling over not to get the blanket between the 
body and the ground. That, indeed, would induce 
acold, he said. Then he left the strange bed-fellows 
to their sensations and the light of the stars. 

It was the bar-tender who spoke first. 

“Hello, there!”’ he called to the writer, after an 


interval of perhaps fifteen minutes. ‘How is it 
coming?’”’ 
“I’m comfortable,” was the reply. 
“‘Comfortable?”’ cried the other. ‘‘Would you 


believe it, I’m perspiring all over.”’ After another 
interval: ‘‘Say, I wonder where the Doctor sleeps. 
I’ll bet he don’t tuck in on the grass.” 

Whereat a man with locomotor ataxia not far 
away, evidently stung by the inuendo, said quietly: 

“T can tell you sir, if you really wish to know. 
He is sleeping in one of the graves.” 

“In one of the graves?’”’ 

“Yes. It was too dark for you to see them when 
you arrived, but there is a line of graves dug back 
of the house, and every day, in order to get the full 
benefit of the earth power, we are buried up to our 
necks in those graves for an hour or two, and the 
Doctor, who practises what he preaches, sleeps in 
one every night. He is there now. Good-night, 
sir.” 

“‘Hully gee!’’ gasped the saloon-man in the idiom 
of his class. ‘That és the limit.’ 

And after that there was no sound but the sough- 
ing of the wind in the branches above and the 
occasional hoot of an owl on the distant mountain. 


SANITATION IN THE ORIENT 


Although more than two million persons 
have perished of the plague in the Deccan 
since its outbreak, and the whole of India’s 
trade and industry has been gravely affected 
by its ravages, the exports from Bombay, for 
instance, having fallen off to the extent of 
some 30 per cent., yet the English authorities 
seem to have no alternative in the matter. 
A mere handful in the midst of a teeming 


population of over three hundred millions of 
natives, they find themselves helpless in the 
face of the more or less passive resistance of 
the whole people to enforce those measures 
which are necessary to arrest the spread of the 
pest. Isolation, segregation and inoculation 
have been in turn tried, without success, and 
have merely served to arouse the discontent of 
the natives and to damage the prestige of the 
government by demonstrating its powerless- 
ness to enforce its commands. And so the 
authorities have resigned themselves to the 
inevitable, and infected, perhaps, by the 
atmosphere of fatalism which prevails through- 
out the Orient, have given up the fight against 
the decrees of Providence, in so far as the 
plague is concerned. 

A writer in the New York Tribune states that the 
action of England is of profound interest to every 
maritime power, especially to those who, like the 
United States, possess colonial dependencies in the 
Orient, for it will be necessary to increase the pre- 
cautions against the pest at every foreign port doing 
trade with India, which, now being more than ever 
regarded as the home of the plague, is destined to 
witness a still greater decline of her commerce, and 
consequently also of her industry, than she has suf- 
fered until now. Moreover, now that the British, 
who are past masters in the art of dealing with 
Orientals, and whose experience of the latter extends 
over a period of more than two hundred years, have 
virtually given up the struggle of endeavoring to 
instil the principles of sanitation into the Asiatics 
and to protect the latter from the pestilences which 

eriodically carry off by millions the surplus popu- 
ation, it is probable that other colonial powers, such 
as Germany, France, Russia and Holland, will follow 
suit, and that in the Philippines Uncle Sam will 
abandon the hopeless task of inculcating his dusky 
lieges with distasteful Western notions of sanitation. 

It seems impossible to get even the most intelli- 
gent of Orientals to understand the necessity of 
keeping pure the water supply. High caste Hin- 
doos, who regard contact with even the very shadow 
of a pariah as contamination, will not hesitate to 
quench their thirst from the pool where the corpse 
of some cholera-stricken native of low degree has a 
few minutes previously been subjected to its last 
ablutions. Peasants think nothing of drawing their 
drinking water from the same pond that receives the 
drainage of their entire village, and in Damietta, 
prior to the British occupation of Egypt, I can recall 
that the intake of the water for the various fountains 
and city reservoir was situated a few yards below 
the spot where the open sewers, such as they were, 
emptied their unsavory contents in the River Nile. 

orst of all are the porous earthenware jars and 
the “mussacks,” or goat skins, in which the water 
is carried. They are never cleaned or disinfected 
until the crockery gets broken or the skins burst 
asunder through mingled foulness and old age. The 
major portion of the water drunk throughout the 
Orient is conveyed to its consumers in this fashion, 
and eminent scientists have shown time and again 
that when once the germ of some disease has secured 
a foothold in the slimy interior of a “mussack” or 
of an earthenware jar it will infect successive charges 
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of water, no matter how pure the source of the lat- 
ter’s supply. 

Then there is the question of personal cleanliness 
and that of the houses. One finds the most majestic 
of mosques and temples and the most exquisite and 
fairylike of palaces throughout the East defiled b 
the most filthy abominations, which apparently of- 
fend neither the olfactory nerves of the natives nor 
yet their sense of propriety and cleanliness. 


RADIUM IN PHTHISIS 


The successful results reported in the treat- 
ment of rodent cancer by the rays from radium, 
and the general germicidal action of the rays, 
make the discoveries and investigations of Pro- 
fessor Rutherford of the radio-active emana- 
tions of radium and thorium of greatest possible 
importance to medical men. It is possible 
that these emanations may be inhaled into the 
lungs and be made the means of applying the 
rays from radium and thorium to the treatment 
of consumption. ‘Nature,’ in the hope that 
medical men may be induced to undertake 
research in the field, describes the manner in 
which these emanations can be inhaled into 
the lungs: 


The rays from radium and thorium are very 
similar in kind, but differ greatly in relative degree. 
Five minutes’ application of radium would be 
adout equivalent to ten years’ application of the 
same weight of thorium. Both elements con- 
tinually and spontaneously produce radio-active 
emanations, or gases in infinitesimal quantity, 
beyond the present means of chemical or spectro- 
scopic detection, but endowed with very consider- 
able powers of giving out rays on their own account 
of exactly similar kind to the rays from radium 
and thorium themselves. The best condition for 
the free escape of these emanations, so that they 
can mingle with the air the patient breathes, 
occurs with both radium and thorium compounds 
when they are dissolved in water. In the solid 
state the emanations are often stored up by the 
salt and do not escape. Three-quarters of the 
normal activity of a dry, solid radium compound 
is due to the stored up emanation. This escapes 
into the air instantly when it is dissolved in water. 

If the air containing the emanation is removed 
and stored in a gas holder away from the radium, 
the quantity slowly diminishes, and the radium 
solution grows a fresh crop as fast as the old dis- 
appears. In four days one-half of the emanation 
removed has disappeared, and one-half has re- 
appeared in the vessel containing the radium 
solution, provided, of course, that it has been 
closed air tight in the interval. After about three 
weeks the amount of the old emanation remaining 
is negligibly small; the amount re-formed is a 
practical maximum, the same as was originally 
obtained on dissolving the solid salt. In the case 
of thorium, one-half of the emanation disappears 
or is reproduced, as the case may be, in one minute. 
In five minutes the old emanation has practically all 
disappeared, and the thoriums, olution, if kept in a 
closed bottle, again contains as much as it ever 
did or can contain. In three weeks for radium, and 
in five minutes{for thorium, an equilibrium in the 


amount of emanation present is reached, as much 
disappearing as is reproduced. 

These considerations regulate the ‘‘dosage.”’ 
The longer a patient breathes through a thorium 
solution the greater the dose of emanation. With 
radium, however, once the emanation has all been 
inhaled, no further effect is produced, and the 
solution must be left tightly closed to recover its 
emanation before it can again be used. Further. 
in dealing with the thorium emanation, it is essential 
that the air should reach the patient’s lungs within 
the shortest possible time, say half a minute after 
leaving the thorium solution. 

The property of the emanations of leaving behind 
a film of radio-active matter wherever they come 
into contact, which causes the phenomenon of 
““excited”’ or ‘‘induced”’ radio-activity, is important 
in the present connection, because this excited 
activity will remain in the air-cells of the lungs 
after the emanations themselves have been exhaled. 
This excited activity gradually disappears, becom- 
ing negligible with thorium after two days, and with 
radium after three or four hours. The practical 
effect of this will be to cause a feebler action of 
the rays on the lungs after the more powerfully 
radioactive emanations have all been exhaled. 

Which emanation will prove the more suited for 
the present purpose is, of course, a matter for trial, 
but thorium possesses many compensating ad- 
vantages which make up for its very feeble radio- 
activity. It is cheap, and can be procured in any 
quantity. Unlike radium, the effect of its emana- 
tion is proportional to the time of inhalation. 
Moreover, in dealing with the emanation there is 
practically no limit to the quantity effectively 
employable. The radiation from a solid salt, 
owing to absorption of the rays by the salt itself, 
is practically confined to a thin surface layer, but 
with the emanation no such absorption occurs. 
The emanation from a kilogram or more of thorium 
salt could be effectively employed on the lungs of 
a single patient. Thorium nitrate, a very soluble 
salt, is the most suitable compound to employ, but 
the free nitric acid present should be neutralized 
after the salt has been dissolved in water by 
cautious additions of ammonia with stirring. 

A gas-washing bottle, with outlet and inlet tubes 
ground in, could be used as the inhaler, and this 
should be filled as full as possible with the moderately 
concentrated solution. There is not much fear 
that an hour’s daily inhalation of the emanation 
from 1oo grams of dissolved thorium nitrate would 
produce any ill effect, and both the quantity 
employed and the time of inhalation could, after 
due trial, be increased indefinitely. For use with 
the radium emanation, the inlet and outlet tubes 
should be provided with taps. <A few milligrams of 
the salt, radium bromide, for example, should be 
placed in the dry bottle, and water drawn in to 
dissolve it, the taps being then closed. For the 
first trials a few bubbles only of the total gas con- 
tained in a fairly large bottle should be drawn into 
the lungs with a deep breath of air, and retained 
as long as possible before being exhaled. The dose 
should be only very gradually increased and the 
effect on the system very carefully watched, for 
the radium emanation is an exceedingly powerful 
agent. The maximum possible dose for any one quan- 
tity of radium solution would be obtained by inhaling 
the whole gaseous contents of the bottle, a few bub- 
bles at every breath, once every twenty-four hours. 
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Educational Questions of the Day 








A SCHOOL FOR FOREIGNERS 


Making American citizens of foreigners is 
the work of a school in Springfield, Mass. 
The institution is called the French-American 
College, and was established originally for the 
French-Canadians, who stream into New 
England in constantly increasing numbers, and 
have been found to keep aloof from the life of 
this country, except in so far as industries 
require. It was to offset this French-Canadian 
spirit, this clannishness which resisted Ameri- 
can influences, that a serious body of men 
founded the school. Persuading students to 
enter the school was slow work at first, but now 
the institution is obliged to refuse applica- 
tions for lack of accommodations, writes a 
correspondent of the New York Evening Post. 

Five or six years ago, in response to a request 
from young men and women of all nationalities, the 
doors were flung wide to all nations, and at present 
Italians, Armenians, French, Greeks, . Bulgarians, 
Macedonians, Spaniards, Syrians, Nova Scotians, 
Canadians, Poles and Japanese are represented. 
These people come to the school with little or no 
knowledge of English, and often the kindergarten 
method is resorted to in order to make any headway 
with them. They are not given a diploma until 
they not only can speak English fluently, but have 
some knowledge of the literature, and an ability to 
write the language easily. 

Often a student comes straight from across the 
water to Springfield, bound on entering the school, 
of which the missionaries have told him, and he is 
sometimes tagged in order that he may reach his 
destination safely. One such young man was a 
Greek, who did not know a word of English. A 
young woman student who could speak both ancient 
and modern Greek, volunteered her services as inter- 
preter, and for several weeks she was the only soul 
in the institution with whom he could converse. 
At one time a Catholic priest, a Syrian, forty years 
old, attended. He had learned of the school from 
literature which a Protestant missionary gave to 
him in Syria. A student who came recently had 
been brought up on a farm in Italy, and had received 
no education even in his own language. He was a 
bright lad, but had absolutely no school training. 
The faculty shook their heads. They had no time 
to teach a student his A, B, Cs, but the other stu- 
dents promised to teach him until he was advanced 
enough for the regular teachers to take him. The 
direct opposite of this Italian lad is a student who 
has had an excellent education, is well up in the 
classics, and has attended the University of Athens, 
but who wishes to learn English and French. 

The tuition is almost a nominal sum, the students 
working for their board and education. They do 
practically all the manual labor in the dormitories, 
the buildings and on the grounds, and recently an 


industrial bureau has been established that they 
may procure work outside the institution. Some of 
the men are more or less instructed in a trade, and 
fill in their leisure hours with typesetting, harness- 
making, wall painting, working in a drug store, shoe- 
making, and working in a barber’s shop. 

A paper is printed by the school called Le Citoyen 
Franco-American, and is printed in both English 
and French, in parallel columns. The students do 
all the typesetting—a work at which the Japanese 
are particularly successful—and strengthen their 
English thereby. 


RELIGION AND EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 


Mr. George White, M. P., in a public address 
stated succinctly and dispassionately the 
reasons for the strenuous opposition of the 
Non-Conformists to the present English Educa- 
tion Act. The address was reprinted’ in part 
in the December number of the ‘School 
Review.”’ It must be admitted that to an 
American, of whatever creed, the demands of 
the non-Conformists as stated by Mr. White, 
are strongly just. The position is thus stated: 


On the one side was a state established church, 
with a revenue of five or six millions for the support 
of its clergy, claiming church rates from all citizens 
to repair its churches, and eager at the same time 
to get grants from the state toward building or 
maintaining its schools. On the other side was a 
body containing few wealthy people, building all 
its own chapels and schools, paying the stipends of 
its pastors, and yet compelled on principle to refuse 
help from the state for education, because they felt 
that their education must include religious teaching. 
Such a contest was unfair and unequal, and could 
not be maintained, and, rather than the children 
should suffer, Free Churchmen threw themselves 
heartily into a movement to procure a truly national 
system of education, willingly sacrificing the teach- 
ing of their own particular beliefs, and accepting 
biblical teaching of. an ethical and unsectarian char- 
acter, as the most the state could with any justice 
be permitted to teach. On the other hand, the 
Anglican party, putting dogma as the first essential, 
claimed to keep the schools in their own control, 
obtained over three thousand building grants, and 
increased grants for maintenance, and were thus 
able to consolidate and extend the sectarian system. 

The national system would, with fair play, long 
since have held the field, but every advance it made 
was fought by the clerical party. More assistance 
was demanded by them from the state, until seeing, _ 
as they imagined, a final opportunity, they claimed 
to be wholly supported out of state funds, while 
keeping full control, and still maintaining religious 
tests. In this latter struggle we have fought, as our 
fathers did, for a national, as against a sectarian, 
system. And for the moment we are beaten; but 
one battle does not end this war. Wefcontend that 
for the state to assume to teach religion through an 
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organized ecclesiastical body is unjust; that in a 
community like ours no sectarian teaching should 
be endowed with state funds; and that, even were 
religious teaching excluded, grants of public money 
should not be administered, except under public 
control. We fly the flag of complete religious free- 
dom for the state, and respect for the individual 
conscience, and under these colors we shall fight 
without ceasing, even to the extent of Passive Re- 
sistance, until the obnoxious clauses of the act are 
finally repealed. 


I hold most strongly that no system of education 
is complete which does not include religious training, 
and, therefore, the state ought not to attempt com- 
plete education, but must be content to give as 
much as it can with justice and fair play to all its 
citizens. 

Is it, then, the right or the duty of the state to say 
the Bible shall not be permitted as a schoolbook? 
Certainly not. The Bible is a book which touches 
human life’on all sides except its sectarian side, and 
must, therefore, be a great educator. Put into the 
hands of trained teachers, taught free from clerical 
interference and a clerical atmosphere, it can be 
made the vehicle of teaching in the best possible 
wavy those moral truths which every good citizen 
desires the child to learn, without inflicting the 
smallest wrong upon any man’s conscience. The 
fundamental error against which we have to contend 
is the belief that no training can be religious which 
does not deal with theological doctrines or dogmas 
irrespective of the age and capacity of the child, 
and the kindred error that Bible religion alone is 
not sufficient, but must be added to by the cate- 
chisms and traditions of men. Thesé things belong 
to other departments, and whatever the state may 
have to do with the latter, it has no right to touch 
the former. A child can make a good citizen with- 
out being taught the doctrine of the Trinity or the 
Atonement, and if we think, as we doubtless do, 
that it is most desirable at some suitable time these 
doctrines should be-taught, let us take opportunities 
voluntarily placed in our way when we can teach 
them without injustice or offense. 

Place the Bible side by side with your other books 
of history, biography and poetry; it is superior to 
them all. To take a selection from the Bible com- 
prising poetry, history, biography, and ethics, and 
use it in the class with other class books, would 
satisfy the vast majority, while protection could be 
given to the very few who would object. But far 
better for the Bible to be excluded altogether, if this 
were the only way by which we could escape the 
present, sectarian strife, and provided the churches 
even proposed to undertake the religious teaching. 


Mr. White in his address probably stated 
the position of the intelligent laity, but the 
non-conformist ministers may be less willing 
to take a rational standpoint. The Inde- 
pendent quotes part of the reply made to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s appeal for a 
compromise on the school question, by the 
Rev. Robert F. Horton, D.D., as representative 
a Non-Conformist as there is in England. 

Dr. Horton declares that he and his friends 
will consent to no agreement which does not 
accept these two principles: 


(t) That all schools maintained by public money 
must be absolutely under public control. 

(2) That in all schools maintained by public 
money all teachers must be appointed by the public 
authority, without reference to denominational 
distinctions. 

If these two principles are admitted he will 
admit any provisions, equally administered, for 
all the religious or sectarian instruction that 
may be desired. He wants a real religious 
teaching. He says: 

I believe that I express the thought of the vast 
majority—nay, I am convinced, nine-tenths of our 
population—when I desire that all our children 
should be taught not only to “speak the tongue 
which Shakespeare spoke,” but also to “hold the 
faith and morals which Milton held;” that in every 
school there should be the sense of God, the habit 
of prayer and praise, and the reading of the Book, 
which is at once the supreme religious treasure of the 
world and the greatest masterpiece of English 
literature. 

If we a take a plébiscite of the people I 
venture to think that the minority would be for the 
most part silent. If, therefore, the Bible and 
prayer and praise are excluded from our school, it 
will be due not to infidelitv, but to the intractable 
divisions of professing Christians. From that sad 
result I would strain every nerve and make every 
sacrifice to deliver the land I love. 

The ‘‘Outlook”’ asked twenty leading college 
and university presidents whether they found 
that the students that came to them from the 
public schools are more ‘“‘ godless’”’ or “‘ anarch- 
ical’’ than those that come from denominational 
schools, as would be the case if, as asserted by 
a Catholic bishop and an Episcopal clergyman, 
such is the necessary influence of our non- 
religious public school system. The unanimous 
response is that no such influence is discover- 
able. President Schurman, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, says that out of 456 freshmen who came 
from the public schools, 297, or 65 per cent., 
report themselves church members, while of the 
118 who came from private or denominational 
schools only 66, or 56 per cent., are church 
members. The fact that about two-thirds who 
came from public schools are church mem- 
bers is proof enough that these schools are not 


‘* godless. ”’ 


LIBERTY OF THOUGHT 


Prof. John S. Bassett, of Trinity College, at 
Durham, North Carolina, published in The 
South Atlantic Quarterly—a journal of 
which he is the editor—an article entitled 
“Stirring up the Fire of Race Antipathy,” 
which brought upon him a storm of angry 
criticism with an indisposed agitation and 
almost universal demand for his resignation. 
The article, according tothe World’s Work, 
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was frank but not revolutionary. It was 
written with the most peaceful intent—to call 
attention to the great danger of passion and 
prejudice in dealing with the race question. 
It was a judicial and frank discussion of some 
recent tendencies—North and South. From 
the standpoint of expediency—and wisdom, 
perhaps—Doctor Bassett made a mistake in an 
incidental comparison of Mr. Booker Washing- 
ton with other Southern leaders, which touched 
Southern feeling at its most sensitive point. 
The article was not written, however, in an 
inflammatory spirit, nor could any liberal 
educated Southern man find fault with it. 

Doctor Bassett is a native of North Carolina, 
a man trained at the Johns Hopkins University, 
a well-equipped scholar, and a_ successful 
teacher. He has probably done more than 
any other one man these ten years to put 
historical studv in the South on a sound basis. 
In view of the passion his article had roused, 
he offered to resign in case the trustees thought 
it best for the institution. 

As soon as this announcement was made and a 
meeting of tne board was called, tremendous 
pressure was brought to bear on every one of the 
trustees—pressure through political and ecclesiasti- 
cal leaders. Up tothe time the board met no state- 
ment had been given out from the college. here 
were rumors that President Kilgo, the faculty, and 
students would stand by Doctor Bassett, but no 
public statement had been made. When the board 
met, the general impression was that the resignation 
would undoubtedly be accepted. 

But the public had left out of their reckoning 
the most vital factor in the situation—the spirit of 
a young, progressive, unhampered, free institution 
which for ten years has been steadily growing in 
endowment, in influence, and in the spirit of freedom 
and nationalism. 

President Kilgo, in a strong address to the board, 
gave his view of the situation. He presented the 
principle of academic freedom as it affected the life 
and destiny of ee f College and all other institu- 
tions of learning. ‘‘I am ready to assert,”’ he said, 
“that coercion of opinion in all times has been a 
miserable failure; that truth and reason and life 
have never been advanced by force and physical 

ain. . . . Tolerance is a virtue which has 
been well established in all modern civilization, and 
is the foundation virtue upon which the American 
civilization has been built and developed.” 

In answer to those friends of the college who 
maintained that the retention of Doctor Bassett 
would seriously impair the usefulnes of the institu- 
tion, he said: ‘‘ You cannot hurt this institution 
more fatally, you cannot deal it a severer blow, you 
cannot bring upon it more fully the suspicions of 
just and honorable men than by enthroning coercion 
and intolerance. Bury liberty here, and with it the 
college is buried. . . . It were better that 
Trinity College should work with ten students than 
that it should — and violate every noble 
principle of the Christian religion, the high virtues 
of this commonwealth, and the foundation spirit of 


this nation. Personally I should prefer to 
see a hurricane sweep from the face of the earth 
every brick and piece of timber here than to see the 
college committed to policies of the Inquisition.”’ 

To the same effect spoke the faculty in a formal 
statement of their position—a statement signed by 
every member. They did not defend or approve of 
some of the expressions in their colleague's article, 
but they declared that the spirit of the college must 
be preserved from violation. 

In a final appeal to the board they said: ‘We 
urge you to say of Trinity College what Thomas 
Jefferson, the founder of American Democracy, said 
of the institution he founded: ‘This institution will 
be based upon the illimitable freedom of the human 
mind. For here we are not afraid to follow truth 
wherever it may lead, nor to tolerate error so long 
as reason is left free to combat it.’ ”’ 

After a seven hours’ session the board voted— 
eighteen to seven—not to accept the resignation of 
Professor Bassett, and it adopted a strong state- 
ment of the reasons of its action. ‘‘ We cannot lend 
countenance to the degrading notion,’’ this declara- 
tion ran, ‘‘that professors in American colleges have 
not an equal liberty of thought and speech with all 
other Americans. ; Liberty may sometimes 
lead to folly; yet it is better that some should be 
tolerated than that all should think and speak 
under the deadening influence of repression. a to 
It were better that Trinity should suffer—even that 
it should close its doors—than that it should enter 
upon a policy of coercion and intolerance.” 


When the decision of the board was an- 
nounced at three o’clock in the morning the 
students, who had waited eagerly for the out- 
come, rejoiced beyond measure. The bell was 
rung and bonfires were lighted. It seemed to 
them that their college had resisted one of the 
strongest attacks ever made by the forces of 
intolerance, bigotry, and mistaken friendship. 


BRAIN-TIRE IN CHILDREN* 


The scholar in our public schools of to-day 
is indeed a most fortunate individual. Schools, 
especially the newer ones, have been con- 
structed according to the most enlightened 
ideas of the needs of the growing child and 
equipped with the object in view not only of 
teaching him his three R’s, but of conserving 
the proper growth and development of his 
body and its functions. 

The teacher is now to be asked not onlytu 
look after all that she has formerly had in 
mind, but she must with discerning eye look 
over her roomful of children in the morning 
and discover at a glance those who do not look 
or act well, question them, and refer them to 
the principal, who at his discretion holds them 
for a physician’s inspection, sends them home, 
or returns them to their rooms. This has in 





*From an article by Henry L. Swain, M. D., un ‘The Brain o 
Children,” and some — eae from the standpoint of the phy- 
sician as to how it should be regarded by the teacher, Published 
in American Medicine. 
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view the early detection of contagious diseases 
and the prompt isolation and quarantine of the 
patient. 

In some cities where medical inspection of the 
schgols exists it has developed into more than 
simply this and“ has resulted in the mentally 
defective and grossly stupid scholars being 
carefully studied and referred for special in- 
struction. The medical supervision has had 
the eyes and ears of pupils gone over and the 
manifestly defective ones recommended for 
treatment to properly qualified physicians. 

However, there has been in all this a re- 
markable and peculiar lack of attention to that 
part of the body which is the very one that the 
teacher is supposed to seek most to develop, 
namely, the brain. This statement is true 
unless all that is done is supposed to have this 
one organ in mind. Yet even granted this 
latter view of the case, it is singular that so 
little mention is ever made in a specific way 
of the brain and its needs. The desks and 
chairs are regulated with infinite pains to suit 
the needs of the body, but do teachers always 
select and allot the work of the brain to suit the 
size, 7. e., the power and ability of that organ 
to acquire and appropriate? Do they always 
bear in mind that the brains of the scholars 
before them are not merely wax cylinders upon 
which they are recording impressions, and 
which later the pupil, on demand, must make 
vocal for their criticism, which statement ex- 
presses with almost painful exactness the 
machine work of some automatic instructors. 
The process of ‘ gavage’”’ is a refined procedure 
beside the hammer-and-tongs method some- 
times employed to cram ideas into children’s 
brains. 


A physician is often called upon to take up the 
tattered remnants of a child’s intellect and patch it 
up into a semblance of the intact article, or he may 
find a nervous system so out of repair that he 
wonders how and why so many others escape. I 
believe that by presenting things from a physician’s 
standpoint there may occur to you who teach, some 
practical remedy. When the brain has passed 
through the many hands necessary to evolve the 
material which is given to us to makeintodoctors 
in the professional schools, in one of which I am a 
teacher, we find it still far from easy to arrange a 
curriculum which will be adapted to the needs of 
their various mentalities. Even all the belaboring 
which these brains may have received through 

ramimmar and high schools and the university, has 
ailed to reduce them to anything like the same 
caliber, so that I realize full well in speaking to you 
the inherent difficulties of the task. It would seem 
that with all the years antedating the experience 
that has evolved the present perfected system of 
teaching there might . a method devised which 
would be elastic enough so that all children could 
be suited—an adjustable one. 


The great trouble is that children present such 
disparity of material. The delicate susceptible 
daughter of generations of gentlefolk finds herself 
set to do the same tasks as the sturdy but phlegmatic 
son of a recent immigrant. They both must learn 
the same amount in the same time. The former 
desires to excel and is rushed along, and the other 
by easy stages must slowly and painfully climb the 
ladder of knowledge, arriving at the top later, to be 
sure, than the other, but without the ruffling of a 
single nerve. The former is taken gut of school a 
year or two during the course perhaps, or may be, 
permanently; the other is well and strong and all 
the better for his hard work. The first one broke 
down because the task was too severe. It was not 
physically too great for her, but her brain did not 
need the forcing that it received, and hence took 
on too much speed for so long a pull. It is much 
better to prevent such a broken-down condition 
than to mend it afterward. 

Primarily, the question of medical inspection in 
schools had in mind the detection of simply the 
diseases of a contagious type, but when once begun 
the field of medical inspection broadened out, and 
it would seem not at all unreasonable that the advice 
of these officers should be sought not merely in 
regard to the children who are acutely sick, but on 
the other points which we have mentioned. It 
would certainly seem that an intelligent practitioner 
of medicine could advise with the school authorities 
as to the best way of remedying the defects in the 
lighting, heating and ventilating of certain school- 
rooms known by experience not to be fully up to the 
standard. Even advice concerning the curriculum 
would not be altogether beyond the pale of reason- 
able assumption, for I have no doubt that every 
physician with an experience covering a number of 
years, has discovered children who have been 
pressed too hard or taught in an inefficient manner, 
and who, through understanding the predisposition 
and predilection of these needy ones, would fre- 
quently be in a position to give some points that 
might be at least suggestive to the teacher. 

For the discovering of cases of brain-tire, 
teachers might be supplied with printed cards 
which could readily be filled in with such 
points as the following: Age of pupil; size for 
age, estimated roughly; weight in proportion 
to height, as indicating whether nutrition and 
general physique were up to the mar; color, 
as indicating good or bad health and good or 
bad blood; length of time which child has been 
in school, as indicating how fast he has ad- 
vanced, bright or dull; how much time is spent 
in study in school and how much at home; 
record recent or serious illness. Is child 
generally tense or nervous? How much sleep 
does she get? How much work is expected of 
her outside the school? etc. Such a record 
compared with another taken at a stated 
interval would be of the greatest possible value 
as contrasted with similar ones taken from a 
normal or average scholar. Then any changes 
of class, or of study, or of general curriculum 
would, when these cases were correlated, have 
something definite upon which to base action. 
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When young Dr. Willits put out his brass 
plate in the exclusive Royal avenue there were 
those who said it was utter folly. For young 
Willits was entirely dependent on his own exer- 
tions, having run through most of a small 
capital in the years that made up his medical 
course. 

He was a thorough youth who believed that 
he needed Vienna and its schools at a time when 
all his advisers told him that he needed the be- 
ginnings of a practice. He took Vienna. 

After two years there he was back in town, 
ready at last in his own mind to begin the prac- 
tice of medicine. 

Here again he found his critics. They said 
it behooved young Willits, in his almost penni- 
less condition, to get a small hospital position 
or to go out in some rapidly growing suburb 
and make a quick start of some sort. 

Cheap buildings were mentioned; partner- 
ships were suggested. In the very teeth of his 
friends young Willits took a small but flawless 
West End apartment and waited for patients— 
waited because professional ethics forbid ad- 
vertising. 

He waited six months—nine months. Then 
he began to allow himself to wonder it, after 
all, those friends of his had been wise and he 
had been foolish. 

He went out walking one afternoon simply 
because he could not stay indoors. On that 
afternoon he met, for perhaps the seventeenth 
time in as many days, Miss Ethel Wynne, a 
young woman of much beauty, whom he re- 
membered in his dancing-school days, and who 
evidently remembered him. 

She greeted him this afternoon with a shade 
more cordiality than she had ever shown him 
before. She stopped the carriage and beck- 
oned to him, and in another moment he was 
whirling down the road beside her. 

It was on this afternoon that Miss Wynne 
realized that the suit which Dr. Willits was 
wearing then was the identical one that he had 
worn on every one of the consecutive days of 
the last three weeks in which she haa seen 
him. 

Miss Ethel was a young woman of a logical 
bent, and she swiftly deduced the painful fact 


that it was the young doctor’s only suit—a 
state of affairs which meant to her intolerable 
poverty. 

Now, the Willitses were an old family which 
had all but died out, and in their day they had 
owned the very spot where the Wynnes’ house 
stood at present. So Miss Wynne planned 
swiftly and executed with dispatch. 

Paul Willits must be helped to speedy com- 
fort—helped professionally, for, unfortunately, 
he was not a church to be aided with a bazaar 
nor an orphan asylum to be aided with a lawn 
féte. 

The next day Dr. Willits received a sudden 
call to the Thrashers’ home. That Miss Maude 
Thrasher was Miss Wynne’s bosom friend he 
could not be expected to know. The Thrasher 
governess was ill, and Dr. Willits easily rose 
to the occasion. 

That afternoon he was called to the Caldwell 
mansion to prescribe for Miss Edith Caldwell’s 
little dog, and Miss Edith held the strangely 
calm animal herself and eyed Dr. Willits with 
interest. 

Those girls worked like Trojans. Dogs, 
governesses, all were grist, and when one day 
Corinne Bertram happened to put her wrist out 
of joint she was incoherently begged to do it 
again and send for Dr. Willits. 

In six months’ time Dr. Willits had been 
advanced, solely through the media of Miss 
Wynne’s interested circle, from dogs to chil- 
dren, and from governesses to unimportant 
members of great families. 

By the end of the year he was the lion of a 
select portion of Kensington. He had become 
the fashionable fad, professionally and person- 
ally. His practice was worth his time and 
much money, and his whole method of study 
and practi - had become justified. 

Then what did young Dr. Willits do? Not 
what he might have done. He went back 
to Vienna again—a trip made possible only 
because of the dogs and governesses that were 
thrown in his way—andhe brought back with 
him the fair German girl who had waited for 
him all those years to enjoy the prosperity 
which he owed to—— 

Whenever Dr. Willits told the story he always 
called it simple luck. 
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A STOP BETWEEN STATIONS.MARY AGNES GRIFFIN. FRANK LESLIE’S 


The train cleared the crowded noisy city 
and sped out into the fresh spring air of the 
country. The passengers relaxed from their 
formal positions and lounged easily upon the 
seats. Hats and gloves were removed, and a 
dignified bald-headed gentleman carefully ad- 
justed a black silk cap. A man arose, and 
taking a magazine from his satchel, walked 
into the smoking-car, leaving behind him the 
fragrance of lilacs as he opened and closed 
the door. The train boy entered with his 
basket, and pressed boxes of lemon drops into 
the laps of the children. With the same dis- 
crimination he gently laid the latest novel and 
the current monthly upon the seats of the 
sprucest-looking passengers. The conductor 
passed through with a sprig of lilac in his coat. 
He joked with the drummer on the rear seat, 
and chucked a baby under its fat chin when he 
started to collect the tickets. The engine 
puffed up to the little country station, chug- 
ging impatiently as the conductor went in for 
orders. Pulling out again it thundered along 
down grade, rattling the coaches, and upset- 
ting the plump infant, who was standing in 
the aisle. A man yawned aloud, and stretch- 
ing his arms over his head, asked the drum- 
mer at what station the train would stop for 
lunch. At that moment the engine whistled 
shrilly several times, slowed up, pushing 
steadily backward with a grinding sound, until 
every car came to a hesitating, uncertain stop. 
The passengers looked wonderingly out of the 
windows. The spire of a village church was 
just visible to the eye, and the open country 
lay all about them. The drummer hurried 
out to the platform of the car. Through the 
open door came the sweet, penetrating notes 
of a meadow lark. ‘‘Something must have 
happened up in front,’’ the drummer called 
in, and jumped off the car. Men and women 
followed him bare-headed, the old gentleman 
coming gravely behind in his silk cap. The 
more curious pressed eagerly ahead, while 
others stood shrinking on the outskirts of the 
crowd. A tall man was giving orders to a 
little group near the engine, and it melted away 
before his command, bringing into view a hud- 
dled, desolate heap upon the grass. A half- 
grown laboring boy in blue overalls stood close 
by, his face gray with the horror of the sight. 

‘*A section hand,” the conductor said hur- 
riedly in answer to the question—‘‘He was 
cutting out grass between the tracks—and 
didn’t hear the train. God only knows why 
he was so careless—say, can’t some one find 


me some boards—say, boy, hunt some boards, 
can’t you? We have got to get out of here—”’ 
glancing at his watch, “immediately.” 

The bey found the boards and the man 
pushed back the morbid crowd which had 
drawn near again. ‘‘ You take the feet,” or- 
dered some one of the lad, but he shook his 
head, and another did it for him. The poor, 
bruised burden was lifted into the baggage-car, 
the brakeman yelled, ‘‘ All aboard,’”’ and the 
passengers ran for their coaches. 

The boy stood by the heap on the floor while 
the short run was made to the town. The 
train slid into the station, and gentle hands 
carried out the body. The boy stumbled 
clumsily on the platform step and the tall man 
laid his hand on his shoulder. ‘“‘ First accident 
you have seen?’’ he inquired kindly. The boy 
in broken English answered ‘“‘ Yes.”’ 

“Did you know the man?” he continued, 
still guiding the awkward, uncertain steps. 
The boy’s eyes, full of dumb misery, were fol- 
lowing the pathetic little procession, as it 
turned into the shed back of the station. 

“Yes, sir,’ he replied, ‘‘te’s my father!” 


PE Ms ho Secure cases eweomey NEW YORK TIMES 


“There is the smallest thief I ever came 
across,”’ said a patrolman in Barclay Street the 
other evening, and he pointed to a big, well- 
dressed man who had just stopped in front of a 
news stand at Greenwich Street and was in- 
tently looking at the evening papers spread 
out on the boards. 

‘*Watch him,”’ said the officer. 

The man was evidently reading the head 
lines. Then his eyes tested on a paper on the 
corner of the stand and ran down a column. 
Finally he took hold of the paper and turned it 
over, and the newsboy held out his hand for the 
expected penny. 

“Oh, he won’t buy. He never does,” 
growled the policeman. 

And he didn’t, either. He laid the paper 
down and grudgingly gave way to a man who 
wanted to buy, and went on. 

‘Just come along and see his game,”’ said the 
policeman. 

Below Washington Street he stopped at an- 
other news stand and read until he was jostled 
along by home-going commuters. At West 
Street he repeated the operation, and only 
moved on when the newsdealer asked him 
whether he was going to buy or not. 

“That’s petty larceny,” exclaimed the offi- 
cer. ‘‘He does it every night. Steals the 
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news from the newsboys instead of paying a 
penny forit. And he’s arich one, too.” 


THE MAN IN THE TOWER. FRANCIS HOWARD WILLIAMS. LIPPINCOTT’S 


“‘Where’s Number 12? She’s always loafin’ 
and gittin’ tangled up with the Glenside ac- 
commodation or the Buffalo express.”’ 

The man in the signal tower looked through 
the north window at a clear track bearing 
straight away for two miles. Then he turned and 
glanced at the white light a mile to the south- 
east on the tower at Fern Rock. 

His station was at a curve where the track 
made a letter U upon the green faces of the 
farms. 

‘‘Durned ef it don’t seem ter me thet Bick- 
ford gits behind schedule a puppose to amuse 
hisself. Oh, here he comes!”’ 

The man in the tower had been showing 
white for ten minutes and was anxious to get 
rid of Number 12 freight ahead of the express, 
which was due at 11.57 P.M. and didn’t 
like to be held. Number 12 came wheezing 
up the grade under a curtain of bituminous 
smoke which soiled the sky and hung like a 
draggled skirt across the stars. She saw the 
white signal and labored past with her eighth 
of a mile of rumbling empties. Tht watcher 
waited till the square caboose was abreast his 
perch, then turned his lever to the red. The 
glow fell up the track for fifty yards; beyond 
the rails glittered like silver ribbons in the 
moonlight. 

“T’ll give her five minutes to the sidin’.’’ 
He glanced toward Fern Rock; a white light 
still. He waited twenty seconds; the tower at 
Fern Rock showed red; the freight had got 
there, and the watcher turned his lever to the 
green. 

“I can give the Buffalo a go-ahead-careful, 
anyway,” he muttered. 

A vagrant wind loitered across the meadow 
and touched the tower coldly; the loose sashes 
answered with a lonely rattle. The grunting 
of the freight died in the distance and the 
silence became like a living thing with a heart 
that beat inaudibly; and the man in the tower, 
waiting, felt a pulse in his ears—the whirr of 
crickets and the chromatic scale of the katy- 
dids. And he looked toward Fern Rock for 
a change to green, but it didn’t come. An- 
other minute; Fern Rock stayed red; some- 
thing was wrong; the caboose had jumped the 
track, like enough; it’s a bad habit of cabooses. 
From far up the track a whistle: 

One long, then two short notes, faint and 
clear. 





‘Jest the usual luck,” snarled the man in 
the tower. ‘‘The Buffalo’s on time, and I’ve 
got to hold her up.” 

He gave the lever a quick jerk to red, but 
even in the moment the narrow stairs echoed 
the confusion of heavy footsteps. The man 
in the tower lunged obliquely, groping with 
an impotent hand to the spot between his eyes 
where the swift pain was, and through his 
bruised lids he felt the questioning light of 
one cold star looking through the north win- 
dow. Then there was the sound of many 
waters, the bursting of myriads of little 
bubbles in some tide which rolled far up a 
distant, never-ending beach, and amid the 
drowse of it a summoning call: 

One long, then two short notes, full and 
near. 

The man in the tower knew that his lips 
were fashioning the words ‘“‘The Buffalo!” 
and that hurried voices were whispering in the 
dark. An arm reached across his prostrate 
form, throwing the signal to white; he heard 
the lever click malignantly as it slipped past 
the ratchets. He tried to rise, but met a red 
flare and a rending sound that seemed within 
his brain. Again the narrow stairs echoed 
confusion, and the cold star, looking through 
the north window, saw its face reflected in a 
scarlet pool upon the floor. 

Supreme moments sometimes turn men into 
gods. The man in the tower faced a supreme 
moment and became divine. He pressed 
back the hot stream of life flowing out between 
his fingers, and flung himself headlong against 
the iron mechanism. The power that for one 
instant held death at bay was the indomitable 
immortal spirit; the thing which fell across the 
lever was but dead flesh obedient to the 
law of gravity; but the law erred not: the 
tower light changed to red. - 

The cold star, still gazing with serene com- 
passion, saw the deed, and the whirr of the 
crickets was punctured with sudden sword- 
points of sound stabbing the dark a hundred 
yards up the track: 

Three short shrieks, charged with fear. 


That night the Buffalo express got in two 
hours late. The passengers grumbled a little 
and most of them were late at breakfast the 
next morning. 

Over their rolls and coffee they glanced at an 
item in the morning papers reporting the 
murder of a signalman (name not ascertained) 
by unknown parties, supposed to be train- 
wreckers. 
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A STOP BETWEEN STATIONS .MARY AGNES GRIFFIN. FRANK LESLIE’S 


The train cleared the crowded noisy city 
and sped out into the fresh spring air of the 
country. The passengers relaxed from their 
formal positions and lounged easily upon the 
seats. Hats and gloves were removed, and a 
dignified bald-headed gentleman carefully ad- 
justed a black silk cap. A man arose, and 
taking a magazine from his satchel, walked 
into the smoking-car, leaving behind him the 
fragrance of lilacs as he opened and closed 
the door. The train boy entered with his 
basket, and pressed boxes of lemon drops into 
the laps of the children. With the same dis- 
crimination he gently laid the latest novel and 
the current monthly upon the seats of the 
sprucest-looking passengers. The conductor 
passed through with a sprig of lilac in his coat. 
He joked with the drummer on the rear seat, 
and chucked a baby under its fat chin when he 
started to collect the tickets. The engine 
puffed up to the little country station, chug- 
ging impatiently as the conductor went in for 
orders. Pulling out again it thundered along 
down grade, rattling the coaches, and upset- 
ting the plump infant, who was standing in 
the aisle. A man yawned aloud, and stretch- 


ing his arms over his head, asked the drum- 


mer at what station the train would stop for 
lunch. At that moment the engine whistled 
shrilly several times, slowed up, pushing 
steadily backward with a grinding sound, until 
every car came to a hesitating, uncertain stop. 
The passengers looked wonderingly out of the 
windows. The spire of a village church was 
just visible to the eye, and the open country 
lay all about them. The drummer hurried 
out to the platform of the car. Through the 
open door came the sweet, penetrating notes 
of a meadow lark. ‘‘Something must have 
happened up in front,” the drummer called 
in, and jumped off the car. Men and women 
followed him bare-headed, the old gentleman 
coming gravely behind in his silk cap. The 
more curious pressed eagerly ahead, while 
others stood shrinking on the outskirts of the 
crowd. A tall man was giving orders to a 
little group near the engine, and it melted away 
before his command, bringing into view a hud- 
dled, desolate heap upon the grass. A half- 
grown laboring boy in blue overalls stood close 
by, his face gray with the horror of the sight. 
“‘A section hand,” the conductor said hur- 
riedly in answer to the question—‘He was 
cutting out grass between the tracks—and 
didn’t hear the train. God only knows why 
he was so careless—say, can’t some one find 
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me some boards—-say, boy, hunt some boards, 
can’t you? We have got to get out of here—” 
glancing at his watch, ‘“‘immediately.” 

The boy found the boards and the man 
pushed back the morbid crowd which had 
drawn near again. ‘‘ You take the feet,”’ or- 
dered some one of the lad, but he shook his 
head, and another did it for him. The poor, 
bruised burden was lifted into the baggage-car, 
the brakeman yelled, ‘‘All aboard,’”’ and the 
passengers ran for their coaches. 

The boy stood by the heap on the floor while 
the short run was made to the town. The 
train slid into the station, and gentle hands 
carried out the body. The boy stumbled 
clumsily on the platform step and the tall man 
laid his hand on his shoulder. ‘‘ First accident 
you have seen?”’ he inquired kindly. The boy 
in broken English answered ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

“Did you know the man?” he continued, 
still guiding the awkward, uncertain steps. 
The boy’s eyes, full of dumb misery, were fol- 
lowing the pathetic little procession, as it 
turned into the shed back of the station. 

“Yes, sir,’’ he replied, ‘‘ he’s my father!” 


PURLOINING NEWS NEW YORK TIMES 


“‘There is the smallest thief I ever came 
across,”’ said a patrolman in Barclay Street the 
other evening, and he pointed to a big, well- 
dressed man who had just stopped in front of a 
news stand at Greenwich Street and was in- 
tently looking at the evening papers spread 
out on the boards. 

‘*Watch him,”’ said the officer. 

The man was evidently reading the head 
lines. Then his eyes rested on a paper on the 
corner of the stand and ran down a column. 
Finally he took hold of the paper and turned it 
over, and the newsboy held out his hand for the 
expected penny. 

“Oh, he won’t buy. He never does,” 
growled the policeman. 

And he didn’t, either. He laid the paper 
down and grudgingly gave way to a man who 
wanted to buy, and went on. 

** Just come along and see his game,”’ said the 
policeman. 

Below Washington Street he stopped at an- 
other news stand and read until he was jostled 
along by home-going commuters. At West 
Street he repeated the operation, and only 
moved on when the newsdealer asked him 
whether he was going to buy or not. 

“That’s petty larceny,” exclaimed the offi- 
cer. ‘“‘He does it every night. Steals the 








news from the newsboys instead of paying a 
penny forit. And he’s a rich one, too.” 


THE MAN IN THE TOWER . FRANCIS HOWARD WILLIAMS . LIPPINCOTT’S 


‘“Where’s Number 12? She’s always loafin’ 
and gittin’ tangled up with the Glenside ac- 
commodation or the Buffalo express.”’ 

The man in the signal tower looked through 
the north window at a clear track bearing 
straight away for two miles. Then he turned and 
glanced at the white light a mile to the south- 
east on the tower at Fern Rock. 

His station was at a curve where the track 
made a letter U upon the green faces of the 
farms. 

‘‘Durned ef it don’t seem ter me thet Bick- 
ford gits behind schedule a puppose to amuse 
hisself. Oh, here he comes!” 

The man in the tower had been showing 
white for ten minutes and was anxious to get 
rid of Number 12 freight ahead of the express, 
which was due at 11.57 P.M. and didn’t 
like to be held. Number 12 came wheezing 
up the grade under a curtain of bituminous 
smoke which soiled the sky and hung like a 
draggled skirt across the stars. She saw the 
white signal and labored past with her eighth 
of a mile of rumbling empties. The watcher 
waited till the square caboose was abreast his 
perch, then turned his lever to the red. The 
glow fell up the track for fifty yards; beyond 
the rails glittered like silver ribbons in the 
moonlight. 

“T’ll give her five minutes to the sidin’.’’ 
He glanced toward Fern Rock; a white light 
still. He waited twenty seconds; the tower at 
Fern Rock showed red; the freight had got 
there, and the watcher turned his lever to the 
green. 

“I can give the Buffalo a go-ahead-careful, 
anyway,” he muttered. 

A vagrant wind loitered across the meadow 
and touched the tower coldly; the loose sashes 
answered with a lonely rattle. The grunting 
of the freight died in the distance and the 
silence became like a living thing with a heart 
that beat inaudibly; and the man in the tower, 
waiting, felt a pulse in his ears—the whirr of 
crickets and the chromatic scale of the katy- 
dids. And he looked toward Fern Rock for 
a change to green, but it didn’t come. An- 
other minute; Fern Rock stayed red; some- 
thing was wrong; the caboose had jumped the 
track, like enough; it’s a bad habit of cabooses. 
From far up the track a whistle: 

One long, then two short notes, faint and 
clear. 
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“Jest the usual luck,’’ snarled the man in 


the tower. ‘‘The Buffalo’s on time, and I’ve 
got to hold her up.” 

He gave the lever a quick jerk to red, but 
even in the moment the narrow stairs echoed 
the confusion of heavy footsteps. The man 
in the tower lunged obliquely, groping with 
an impotent hand to the spot between his eyes 
where the swift pain was, and through his 
bruised lids he felt the questioning light of 
one cold star looking through the north win- 
dow. Then there was the sound of many 
waters, the bursting of myriads of little 
bubbles in some tide which rolled far up a 
distant, never-ending beach, and amid the 
drowse of it a summoning call: 

One long, then two short notes, full and 
near. ° 

The man in the tower knew that his lips 
were fashioning the words ‘‘The Buffalo!”’ 
and that hurried voices were whispering in the 
dark. An arm reached across his prostrate 
form, throwing the signal to white; he heard 
the lever click malignantly as it slipped past 
the ratchets. He tried to rise, but met a red 
flare and a rending sound that seemed within 
his brain. Again the narrow stairs echoed 
confusion, and the cold star, looking through 
the north window, saw its face reflected in a 
scarlet pool upon the floor. 

Supreme moments sometimes turn men into 
gods. The man in the tower faced a supreme 
moment and became divine. He pressed 
back the hot stream of life flowing out between 
his fingers, and flung himself headlong against 
the iron mechanism. The power that for one 
instant held death at bay was the indomitable 
immortal spirit; the thing which fell across the 
lever was but dead flesh obedient to the 
law of gravity; but the law erred not: the 
tower light changed to red. 

The cold star, still gazing with serene com- 
passion, saw the deed, and the whirr of the 
crickets was punctured with sudden sword- 
points of sound stabbing the dark a hundred 
yards up the track: 

Three short shrieks, charged with fear. 


That night the Buffalo express got in two 
hours late. The passengers grumbled a little 
and most of them were late at breakfast the 
next morning. 

Over their rolls and coffee they glanced at an 
item in the morning papers reporting the 
murder of a signalman (name not ascertained) 
by unknown parties, supposed to be train- 
wreckers. 
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The readers wondered at the depravity of the 
human heart—then turned their newspapers 
to get at the stock quotations. 


THE RHEUMATISM TRUST HARPER’S 


It was late in his uneventful life that Ebene- 
zer Johnson made his great medical discovery. 
Of such a startling nature was it, and so preg- 
nant with possibilities for the cure of rheuma- 
tism, that Ebenezer regarded himself as a 
public benefactor before his medicine had 
passed the experimental stage. 

He had the appearance of Esculapian wis- 
dom, as he sat in the front room of his cottage 
in the village of Juniper, clothed in a white 
waistcoat, second-hand, and a long black coat, 
awaiting his first patient. He was consulting 
a bulky,volume of Patent Office Reports, when 
Eliza Johnson, obese and voluble, entered the 
room. 

“T hears dat you’s gwine to be a doctah, 
Ebenezer?’’ she said. 

‘“Dat’s w’at I is, ’Liza,’’ said Ebenezer. 

‘““Headache or ’skeeter bites is all you'll 
tackle, I spects,’’ said ’Liza, incredulously. 
‘You ain’t gwine cure rheumatiz, is you?” 

‘‘Rheumatiz, an’ dat quality sickness high- 
steery. Is you got de rheumatiz, ’Liza?”’ 

““How you talk, Ebenezer! Dat’s w’at make 
me wear dem canal-boats,”’ said ’Liza, pushing 
forward a number ten shoe. 

““W’at kin’ ob rheumatiz is you got? Is 
it de inflammation kin’, or de bone kin’, or de 
new kin’ ob rheumatiz, de newreetis? Eh?’’ 

“No, I don’t guess I ain’t got any new kin’ 
ob rheumatiz,”’ replied ’Liza. ‘‘My. kin’ is old 
*nough, goodness knows. I’s had it for fohty 
years in de ankles and in de elbows. I guess it’s 
de ’flammation kin’.”’ 

“Well, ’Liza,”’ said Ebenezer, soothingly, 
“you ain’t got no money. Ef you was rich 
you could take de whale cure.”’ 

‘‘De whale cure! W’at’s dat?” 

‘‘De whale cure,’’ said Ebenezer, oracularly, 
‘fam like dis: Fust you catch de whale wid a 
harpoon. Den you tow de whale up on de 
beach an’ cut a hole in he back wid a pickaxe 
and a spade. W’en de hole is big ’nough you 
crawl in an’ lay in de grease till de rheumatiz 
is clean gone, soaked up by de fat ob de whale.”’ 

‘“‘T’s sorry I can’t take dat whale cure,”’ said 
’Liza, regretfully. 

The doctor assumed a mysterious manner, 
and drew his chair close to ’Liza. Lowering his 
voice to a whisper, he said, impressively: 

‘““*Liza, I has been keepin’ de bes’ cure for 
de las’. I didn’t try dis cure de fust ’kase it’ll 
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hurt you, honey. But you won’t mind de pain 
when de rheumatiz is gone. I fin’ it out myself, 
an’ I spects I gwine make a lot 0’ money. Dar 
ain’t nobody else knows it but me. I’s gwine 
make a trus’ all by myse’f, de ‘Ebenezer 
Johnson Rheumatiz Trus’,’—dat’s wa’t I’m 
gwine call it.” 

‘*W’at is it like, Ebenezer? Does it come in 
a bottle, like liniment, or how?” 

‘‘No, it don’t come in no bottle. 
de air,’’ said Ebenezer, mysteriously. 

‘“°Tain’t no conjure cure, is it?’’ said ’Liza, 
withashiver. ‘’KaseI’s ’fraid 0’ dem conjure 
cures. W’at is de name ob it?”’ 

Ebenezer looked around fearfully, as if the 
walls were listening, before he replied, 

‘*T’s gwine to call it de Vespa cure.”’ 

‘‘Vespa?”’ said ’Liza. ‘‘I ain’t never heerd 
o’ dat befo’. 

‘“‘Course you ain’t. Nobody ain’t, ’kase it’s 
new. Vespa is de name ob insec’s wid gold 
wings dat eats peaches an’ honey.”’ 

‘Is you got enny o’ dem vespas in de house, 
Ebenezer? Le’ me see ’em!”’ 

‘““Yas, I got some,”’ said Ebenezer, opening 
a closet door and producing an old sugar-bowl. 

The vespas had been in the sugar-bowl for 
two days, and were evidently hungry, for as he 
lifted the cover a little an ominous buzzing 
sound came out into the room. 

‘‘De vespas allus sing dat sweet song befo’ 
dey cure you, ’Liza,’’ said Ebenezer. 

It had been the intention of the doctor to 
step out of the room while the vespas were 
doing their magical work upon ’Liza’s ankle, 
but her curiosity had been excited to such an 
extent that she insisted on hearing the vespa 
song more distinctly. Holding the bowl close 
to her ear, Ebenezer lifted the top. It wasa 
strident, vicious concert, which Liza recognized 
with a scream of fear. 

* Dem’s yaller-jackets, you fool niggah!”’ she 
shrieked, as she accidentally struck the bowl 
with her elbow, darted out of the door, and 
closed it behind her. 

Liza stood in the hall and heard the noise of 
falling chairs and an overturned desk. A wild 
African yell came to her ears. Then the door 
was thrown violently open, and Ebenezer 
emerged like a whirlwind, clawing frantically 
at his head with one hand, while he waved the 
remains of his white waistcoat with the other. 

“Golly!” shouted ’Liza, in a cyclone of 
laughter, as Ebenezer disappeared down the 
road in a cloud of dust—‘‘ Golly! I spects you 
forgot to pull de hot tails out o’ dem vespas! 
De rheumatiz trus’ is busted!” 
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Unusual, Ghostly, Superstitious 











A WEIRD TALE OF ABYSSINIA .............. CHICAGO CHRONICLE 


A Swiss engineer, M. Ilg, in the employ of 
King Menelek, the ruler of Abyssinia, tells some 
strange things about that country, and one of 
his most weird stories relates to the lobasha 
or crime discoverer. These are boys not more 
than twelve years of age, who are put into a 
hypnotic trance, and in this state discover the 
unknown perpetrators of crimes. Of many of 
these almost incredible cases of the hunting 
down of criminals he had personal knowledge. 
In a case of incendiarism in Adis Abeba, the 
lobasha was called to the spot and given a cup- 
ful of milk into which a green powder had been 
put and then was made to smoke a pipe of 
tobacco mixed with a black powder. The boy 
was then hypnotized. After a few minutes he 
jumped up and began running to Harrar. For 
fully sixteen hours he ran, and so swift was his 
pace that professional runners were not able 
to keep up with him. Near Harrar the lobasha 
left the road, ran into a field and touched with 
his hand a Galla working there. The man 
confessed. 

Another case which Emperor Menelek and 
M. Ilg investigated was that of a murder and 
robbery near Adis Abeba. The lobasha was 
taken to the site of the murder and put into 
his peculiar psychic state. For a while he ran 
around the place, then back to Adis Abeba to a 
church, which he kissed, then to another 
church, which he also kissed. 

Coming to some water—water breaks the 
spell—the boy woke from his trance. 

He was again hypnotized and off he went 
round some huts, and at the door of one of them 
lay down and fell asleep. The owner of the 
hut, who was not in, was on his return arrested. 
He stoutly denied his guilt, but some of the 
goods belonging to his victim were found in 
the hut and he ultimately confessed. 

The murderer was brought before Menelek, 
who asked him to detail his doings after the 
commission of the crime. These were found 
to correspond with the movements of the 
lobasha. He said that, overcome with re- 
morse, he ran to two churches and kissed 
them. 

Menelek wanted to have another proof of 
the lobasha’s gifts. He himself took some 
jewelry belonging to the empress. A lobasha 








was sent for. He first ran about in the em- 
press’ rooms, then into Menelek’s own rooms 
—went through other rooms and finally fell 
down on Menelek’s bed. 

M. Ilg can give no explanation of this won- 
derful gift, which seems to be confined to a 
certain tribe, or perhaps racial confederation, 
the members of which are distributed over the 
whole of Abyssinia. 

It is also worth remembering that a very 
similar method of discovering crimes was 
ascribed to the old Egyptians 4000 years ago. 


RUN BY MOUSE POWER................. EDINBURGH SCOTSMAN 


Thrift is generally acknowledged to be one of 
the leading characteristics of the native of Fife- 
shire, and it never was more forcibly exemplified 
than in the person of David Hutton, a native of 
Dunfermline, who actually proved that evenmice 
those acknowledged pests of mankind, could be 
made not only to earn their own living, but also 
to yield a respectable income to their owners. 

About the year 1820 this gentleman actually 
erected a small mill at Dunfermline for the manu- 
facture of thread—a mill worked entirely by 
mice. It was while visiting Perth prison in 
1812 that Mr. Hutton first conceived this re- 
markable idea of utilizing mouse power. In 
an old pamphlet of the time, ‘‘The Curiosity 
Coffee Room,’’ he gave an account of the way 
in which the idea dawned on him. ‘In the 
summer of the year 1812,’”’ he wrote, ‘“‘I had 
occasion to be in Perth, and when inspecting 
the toys and trinkets that were manufactured 
by the French prisoners in the depot there, my 
attention was involuntarily attracted by a little 
toy house, with a wheel in the gable of it that 
was running rapidly round, impelled by the in- 
significant gravity of a common house mouse. 
For one shilling I purchased house, mouse and 
wheel. Inclosing it in a handkerchief, on my 
journey homeward I was compelled to contem- 
plate its favorite amusement. But how to 
apply half-ounce power (which is the weight of 
a mouse) to a useful purpose, was the difficulty. 
At length the manufacturing of sewing thread 
seemed the most practicable.” 

Mr. Hutton had one mouse that ran the amaz- 
ing distance of eighteen miles a day, but he 
proved that an ordinary mouse could run ten 
and one-half miles on an average. A half- 
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penny’s worth of oatmeal was sufficient for its 
support for thirty-five days, during which it ran 
736 half miles. He had actually two mice con- 
stantly employed in the making of sewing 
thread for more than a year. The mouse 
thread mill was so constructed that the com- 
mon house mouse was enabled to make atone- 
ment to society for past offenses by twisting, 
twining and reeling from 100 to 120 threads a 
day, Sundays not excepted. To perform this 
task, the little pedestrian had to run ten and 
one-half miles, and this journey it performed 
with ease every day. A halfpenny’s worth of 
oatmeal served one of these thread mill cul- 
prits for the long period of five weeks. In that 
time it made 3350 threads of twenty-five 
inches, and as a penny was paid to women for 
every hank made in the ordinary way, the 
mouse, at that rate, earned ninepence every 
six weeks, just one farthing a day, or seven 
shillings and sixpence a year. 

Taking sixpence off for board, and allowing 
one shilling for machinery, there was a clear 
yearly profit from each mouse of six shillings. 
Mr. Hutton firmly intended to apply for the 
loan of the empty cathedral in Dunfermline, 
which would have held, he calculated, 10,000 
mouse mills, sufficient room being left for 
keepers and some hundreds of spectators. 
Death, however, overtook the inventor before 
this marvelous project could be carried out. 


MODERN MAGIC ST. JAMES GAZETTE 


Within the last few weeks there have been 
reported several remarkable cases of the sur- 
vival of the black art of witchcraft and its 
practice in various parts of the country even 
to-day. At Exeter, under the very shadow 
of the cathedral, a herbalist was convicted of 
obtaining money under false pretenses. His 
fraud was the performance of incantations to 
free persons from the spells of evil spirits. In 
one case he was called upon to purge a be- 
witched room, which he did by scattering 
powder and repeating the Lord’s Prayer. For 
this he charged and received £5. In a stab- 
bing case at Essex Assizes last December it was 
stated in evidence that to quicken the healing 
of the wounds the knife with which they were 
inflicted was smeared with grease and put in 
the injured man’s bed. The knife was oiled 
to prevent it from rusting, for mortification of 
the wound is supposed to follow the rusting 
of the instrument. At Blackburn, a month 
or two ago, a dog stealer pleaded in defense of 
his crime that the fat of a stolen dog was a 
cure for rheumatism. In this belief he had 
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taken the animal and killed it to make an 
unguent. 

These recent cases occurring in widely sepa- 
rated parts of the kingdom show how strong is 
still the power of superstition over the minds 
of the people, despite the compulsory educa- 
tion of the last thirty years. In many an 
English village the wise woman is still more 
than a rival for the doctor, though he is skilled 
in the marvels of the X-rays and Finsen 
light cure. About Malton the Yorkshire rustics 
still believe in the virtues of a baked mouse as a 
remedy for whooping-cough, though trained 
nurses of the district association tend the sick 
in their homes. The value of this cure is said 
not to be in the mouse, but the cheese it had 
eaten. Whooping-cough has many and strange 
folk-cures. Soup made from mice tails is one. 
The surest is to pass the suffering child three 
times under the belly and over the back of a 
donkey. A few years ago a correspondent 
stated in the “Lancet” that one donkey in the 
county Cork was so famous for its remedial 
virtues that its owner supported himself and a 
large family by the beast’s earnings. He 
toured the district with his ass, crying, ‘‘ Will 
any one come under my donkey for the chin 
cough?”” When a Derbyshire clergyman’s 
children had whooping-cough his coachman’s 
wife brought little silk bags to be tied round the 
sufferers’ necks, each bag containing hair cut 
from the cross of a donkey’s back. In Somer- 
setshire, treacle, turpentine, and other ingre- 
dients are mingled together, and the concoc- 
tion rubbed into the whooping child’s palms 
of the hands, soles of the feet, and pit of the 
stomach four timesaday. A mother, who had 
been a nurse in a large hospital, ironically tried 
this remedy. To her vast amazement her 
child’s cough actually ceased under the treat- 
ment. 

A Cornish cure for quinsy is to catch a toad 
and hang it to the chimney at night. In the 
morning it must be cut down, and the string 
by which it was hung tied about the sufferer’s 
neck. This method is devoutly believed in, 
and astounding results are quoted in support. 
A short time ago the vicar of an Oxfordshire 
village was called upon by the leader of the 
local detachment of the Salvation Army. His 
child was afflicted with shingles, and his mis- 
sion to the vicar was for some grease from the 
church bell as a remedy for the disease. A 
ring made from silver coins collected at the 
Holy Communion is still regarded as a sover- 
eign cure for epilepsy. The belief in the heal- 
ing and clairvoyant powers of a seventh child 





is firmly held in many parts of the country. 
When a mole is caught there is a struggle to cut 
off its paws, which are highly esteemed as a 
charm against tooth-ache. Hernia in children 
is “cured” by the prehistoric process of split- 
ting an ash tree in twain, passing the child 
through the separated trunk, and then binding 
the tree together again. There also survives 
the curious idea of the transmission of disease 
to animals. Londoners born and bred can be 
found whose cure for a cough is to cut off a lock 
of the sufferer’s hair, wrap it in a piece of meat, 
and give it toa dog. By swallowing the hair 
the dog receives the cougher’s cough. Insome 
cases the hair is given in milk to a neighbor’s 
cat, which thus is supposed to take the patient’s 
ills upon its own shoulders. Inversely, an 
animal’s strength can be transmitted to a 
human being. Not long ago there was reported 
the case of a woman who skinned and boiled a 
newly born puppy, giving the resultant soup 
to her six-months-old child. She explained 
that the broth changed the blood and gave a 
dog’s strength to a weakly child. In Wales 
the analogous ‘‘sin eater’ has not yet quite 
passed away. A piece of bread and cheese are 
placed on the breast of a corpse, and for a 
monetary consideration the ‘‘sin eater’’ takes 
and eats the viands. The belief is that the 
sins of the deceased pass into the bread and 
cheese. When these are eaten the dead man 
is relieved from the burden of iniquity. In 
other words, the sin eater takes the sins of the 
corpse upon his own shoulders. Several curi- 
ous instances of this practice were reported to 
the British Association only five years ago. 


EEE ee eer mee TIT-BITS. 

With the human “‘holder-up”’ of trains we in 
this country are fortunately not familiar, but 
most railway men of experience can tell tales 
of traffic stopped by beasts, birds, and even 
fishes. The first is, naturally, the most com- 
mon; for, spite of the warning of George 
Stephenson respecting the ‘‘coo,’”’ which has 
become proverbial, farmers and others cannot 
always prevent their live stock from straying 
onto the line. 

There was a curious case some years ago in 
the Fen country, where a wild swan was the 
means of “holding up” traffic by becoming 
entangled with the telegraph wires in such a 
way as to stop all communication; thus bring- 
ing a somewhat important passenger train to a 
standstill until the fault was discovered and 
remedied. Live fish are, seemingly, the last 
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thing likely to stop trains, but they have been 
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known to do so by being sucked into the water- 
ing apparatus for locomotives at country sta- 
tions; eels, and even trout of considerable size, 
have been captured in this way. 

Abroad, traffic is frequently interrupted by 
all kinds of creatures, from elephants to insects. 
Not long ago one of the former escaped from a 
show, charged a train upon an American line, 
and stopped it, with results disastrous to the 
attacker; while similar occurrences have been 
reported from India, Insects, especially in the 
form of white ants, have been responsible for 
many stoppages on lines in tropical countries, 
owing to the destruction by them of the wooden 
portions of the permanent way, and from this 
fact has grown up the manufacture of ‘‘pot”’ 
sleepers of iron or steel, now quite a consider- 
able industry in the north of England and in 
Scotland. 

The Uganda Railway is probably more ex- 
posed to stoppages by animals than any other, 
and lions not infrequently ‘‘hold up” its trains, 
to which they appear to have a particular 
antipathy. One huge beast which was known 
to have killed seventeen people, attacked a van, 
but got a warm reception from its occupants, 
who were prepared for him. 

Both engines and vans have guns provided 
for their defense, and sometimes for sport, for 
it is on record that a driver stopped his train in 
order to have a shot at a guinea fowl; while 
ostriches are also the cause sometimes of like 
delays. So they are also on certain South 
African lines, where they bury their heads ir 
the sand ballasting of the track ahead of a train, 
involving either a stoppage or the running over 
of what may be a valuable bird from an ad- 
jacent ‘“‘run.”’ 

In Canada stags sometimes stop traffic by 
running before the engine until exhausted, but 
the most curious stoppage of the kind in a 
cold country occurred not long ago between 
Kamysheff and Lamsor, in Siberia. There, 
while an engine was running at slow speed, a 
bear sprang on the tender and attacked the 
driver, who fortunately succeeded in forcing 
him back onto the line, where he was caught 
by the wheels and so injured as to be easily 
despatched. 

In India lately a tram was stopped by a 
large fish. This occurred during floods in 
Calcutta, where the water rose in the streets to 
the height of the car wheels, and the fish, car- 
ried by the current, became jammed in the 
spokes, thus causing the vehicle to come to a 
standstill. 
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A CASTLE OF MYSTERY ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


For many generations past there has stood 
an ancient feudal castle, famed in legendary 
lore, n2ar the border of two Scottish counties 
set in the middle of a broad and fertile strath 
and protected from the northern blasts by 
a range of loftv mountains. 

During the greater part of the year the castle 
is untenanted save by a few servants and care- 
takers, for the owner spends his winters abroad 
and his summers in the English seat brought 
into the family through marriage with a north 
of England heiress in the thirteenth century. 
But during the autumn months it is full of life 
and gayety, for its kindly lord and lady, who 
have many children and grandchildren and a 
host of friends, keep open house then in their 
old Scottish home, and its halls and corridors, 
narrow passages and winding staircases echo 
with the sound of merry voices and the tread 
of youthful feet from morning till night. 

Cheerful, however, as the invited guest finds 
the old castle and warm as is the welcome ex- 
tended to him within its walls, he must be 
possessed of little curiosity and less imagination 
if he does not feel his pulse somewhat quick- 
ened and his sleep somewhat broken during the 
period of his residence there. For he has prob- 
ably already heard something of the weird asso- 
ciations which cling to the house and its owners 
and of the mysterious secret said to be known 
only to the head of the family, to his heir and to 
one other person—a secret so grim and terrible 
as to affect the whole lives of those who learn it 
and make them different from other men. 

No clew to the mystery has ever been given 
by any one of the three depositaries of it, but 
popular belief has long connected it with a 
secret chamber in the castle, which rumor 
assigns as the habitation of a strange half- 
human creature of terrifying aspect and fabu- 
lous age, the incarnate embodiment of the 
curse which rests upon the house. In the 
gayest moments enjoyed by those who, during 
the bright days of early autumn, throng the 
guest chambers of the castle, there is always 
an indefinable feeling of some weird presence 
within the walls. 

Once, on a wet summer’s afternoon, some 
young people were enjoying a noisy game of 
billiard-fives in the hall. While the merry din 
was at its height the tall, bowed figure of the 
host was suddenly observed to be standing in 
the midst of the party. ‘‘I want to ask you 
all,’’ he said, in his quiet, courteous tones, ‘‘to 
go up to your rooms at once, and to remain in 
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them until a bell rings, when you will be quite 
at liberty to come down again.” 

Instantly, like the Arabs of the poem, the 
players ‘‘silently stole away”’ to their respec- 
tive chambers. After the lapse of some twenty 
minutes a bell did ring. Down they all came 
and resumed their game where it had been 
broken off. No allusion was made by any one 
to the mysterious behest they had received. 

A young medical man was not long ago stay- 
ing at the castle by the invitation of its owner, 
who had made his acquaintance abroad and, 
being something of an invalid, had asked him 
to come and take a few weeks’ holiday in Scot- 
land and at the same time to give him the 
benefit of his professional skill. A room was 
assigned to him in one of the towers and he was 
in the full enjoyment of his visit when it was 
suddenly brought to an end in strange fashion. 

Coming home unexpectedly early one after- 
noon from shooting, and mounting to his 
turret chamber, he noticed a singular circum- 
stance. A stain which he had often observed 
in the carpet under the window was now 
visible exactly at the opposite corner of the 
room, showing that during his few hours’ 
absence the whole of the furniture must have 
been moved out of the apartment and the 
carpet taken up. 

The impulse came upon him to repeat the 
process. Out into the passage, accordingly, 
went bed, chairs, tables, wardrobe and every- 
thing else; up came the carpet, and there in 
the center of the floor was the inevitable trap- 
door. Lifting it, he descried a steep flight of 
steps which he descended, lighted candle in 
hand, and found at the bottom a narrow pass- 
age, along which he cautiously made his way. 

Suddenly he was ‘‘brought up short’’ by a 
dead white plastered wall, barring his further 
advance, and putting out his hand to touch it, 
his finger went half an inch into the plaster, 
which was soft, wet and evidently quite newly 
laid on. Smoothing it over as best he could 
(not an easy task without a proper implement), 
he quietly retraced his steps to his room, re- 
arranged carpet and furniture exactly as he 
had found them, and went down to tea, keeping 
his own counsel and saying nothing to any one 
of his adventure. 

Next morning while he was still in bed a note 
was brought out from his host’s lawyer, who 
was staying at the castle. It inclosed a check 
and informed him that his services were no 
longer required and that a carriage would be 
in readiness to take him to the railway station 
at the earliest hour convenient to himself. 
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FIERCE BATTLE WITH AGRIZZLY.............. WASHINGTON STAR 

“The most remarkable instance that ever 
came to my notice of ursine vitality and of the 
danger of attacking a grizzly, except under the 
mest favorable circumstances,”’ said the man 
from Wyoming, ‘‘ occurred recently in the Wind 
River country of my State, amid the foothills 
that lie at the base of the main range of the 
Rockies. 

“A bunch of eighteen head of beef steers that 
had been kept in pasture had broken the wire 
fence and strayed off into the hills, and a party 
of six, including myself, went out to round 
them up and bring them back. 

‘“We had gone about twelve miles and were 
on the track of the truants, when the trail 
turned toward the foothills, and we had every 
reason to believe that we would find the cattle 
on the other side of a tumbling mountain 
stream that went, locally, by the name of 
Teapot creek. 

“While we were fording the creek the bron- 
chos beg: n to snort and rear and give evidences 
of their unwillingness to go farther. This was 
rather unexpected, as the water was not deep, 
and we looked about for some reason for their 
action. As we clattered across we could hear, 
above the noise of the rushing water, the snap 
and clash of teeth and the peculiar hoglike 
growl of a grizzly. 

“Standing on his hind legs and stripping 
the servis berry bushes of their succulent fruit 
was a big ‘silver tip.” He did not seem to be 
disposed to dispute passage, although his objec- 
tion to the interruption of his feast was quite 
apparent. 

“‘Upon reaching the other side of the creek 
we rode up the bank and over a level stretch 
of ground that lay at the base of the foothills. 

“‘ Although we were fully 200 yards from the 
bear it was evident that his anger over our 
appearance had not entirely cooled down. The 
same swinish growls were borne to our ears, and 
the grizzly, still standing on his hind legs and 
devouring the servis berries, could be seen 
where his head towered above the bank of the 
stream. 

“One of the cowboys, Alf Kennedy, took 
exception to the ‘silver tip’s’ mood. With the 
remerk, ‘I ain’t goin’ to have no silver tip 
growlin’ an’ snarlin’ at me!’ he took his rifle 





from his saddle sling and proceeded to look at 
the magazine. 

“Seeing that other members of the party 
were also examining their firearms, Kennedy 
spoke up threateningly, saying that he wanted 
help from no one and that if a shot was fired by 
another man in the crowd there would be 


trouble. Knowing Kennedy as well as we did, 
his wishes were complied with. 

“‘Kennedy rode down until he was about 100 
yerds from the bear. There he dismounted 
and turned the head of his horse away from 
the game. Asa brave cowpuncher he scorned 
to attack the grizzly except on foot, for, in his 
code of ethics, he and men of his stripe dis- 
dained to do anything that would savor of the 
tactics of the tenderfoot. 

‘“‘He stood by the side of his horse and drew 
his bead on the grizzly. The barrel of the rifle 
steadied down for a moment. Then came a 
puff of smoke and a sharp report. A second 
later our straining ears caught the impact of 
the bullet as it found the game. The head of 
the bear went back as though it had been struck 
by a sledge hammer. 

‘‘The bear disappeared for an instant, and a 
second later was seen clambering up the bank. 
Kennedy fired again, but this did not stop the 
enraged grizzly. He started in a lumbering 
but surprisingly rapid lope straight for the 
cowboy. 

‘‘Kennedy did not flinch when he saw’ what 
was before him. The barrel of his rifle looked 
as firm and rigid as a bar of iron, so little was it 
disturbed by the process of ejecting the shells 
and throwing the cartridges into place. The 
smoke curled upward from the muzzle in a 
steady stream, and the rifle’s crack came with 
the regularity of clock ticks. 

“The grizzly presente an appearance cal- 
culated to inspire terror in the hearts of the 
bravest. He was covering the ground at high 
speed in spite of his apparent awkwardness. 
His lumbering gait rendered him the poorest of 
targets, for the reason that only a chance shot 
could strike a vital part. At one moment he 


would be doubled up like a jack-knife with only 
his hump showing; the next he would be 
stretched out at full length, 


hound. 
‘‘In less time than it takes to tell it Ken- 


like a grey- 
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nedy had emptied his rifle, but still he scorned 
to take advantage of his opportunity and mount 
the waiting broncho and escape. He cast his 
rifle aside and drew six shooters, a pair of short- 
barreled ‘forty-fours.’ As he threw his rifle 
away, he struck his horse with it, and the ani- 
mal, already nervous from the firing and prob- 
ably scenting the bear, started forward a few 
feet and then stopped. The animal’s bridle 
rein hung in front of him, and the well trained 
cow pony seldom moves until the rein is thrown 
back over his neck. 

‘“The foreman of the ranch had seen the 
movement of the horse, which had been un- 
noticed by Kennedy, and shouted: 

““*Step back with your horse, Alf! 
back with your horse!’ 

‘“But Kennedy was too busy with his six- 
shooters to heed the warning. 

“It took only a moment for him to empty 
his revolvers, but, so far as their effect on stop- 
ping the bear was concerned, they might as 
well have been loaded with blank cartridges. 
The great, hulking brute whirled up within 
eight feet of the dauntless cowboy and reared 
on his hind legs. With an indescribable howl 
of rage he waddled with uncertain tread toward 
his foe. Kennedy fired the last shots from his 


Step 


six-shooters’ point blank at the breast of the 
towering beast, rendered more terrifying by the 


blood which colored his hairy coat. Next 
instant he threw his brace of weapons at the 
bear and turned toward his horse. 

“Tt was then that we gathered the full 
meaning of the foreman’s warning cry. Instead 
of grasping the saddle, as he thought to do, 
Kennedy merely struck the haunches of the 
broncho. With a snort of terror the animal 
bounded away and left the rider at the mercy 
of the grizzly. The cowboy paused, dazed, 
and then started torun. He had taken only 
one step when the bear seized him with his fore- 
paws and enveloped him in an embrace as 
merciless as the coil of the python. 

‘‘A fusillade immediately began from our 
party. We galloped down to where the bear 
still stood, swaying to and fro with the man 
stil in his paws. At last the brute dropped, 
lying in a pool of blood. Kennedy, too, was 
dead; the brute had ripped open his chest with 
his paws. 

‘When we skinned the bear, although his 
hide was worthless, we found that he had been 
hit fifty-four times. The shot which had 
brought him to the ground, the only one which 
struck a vital spot, was from the foreman’s 
‘forty-four,’ and was right behind an ar.” 
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SKEEING COUNTRY LIFE 


No sport is more invigorating or better de- 
velops all the muscles of the body than a day’s 
run on skees. It beats horseback riding, it 
beats Swoboda. Nansen and his men could 
never have endured the hardships of their 
Arctic expedition had they not been gradually 
toughened from childhood by days spent on 
skees. During the last ten years skeeing has 
grown to be almost as much of a winter sport 
in the northern and northwestern States as 
tobogganing in Canada. Where the snowfall 
of one night is frequently too deep to be cleared 
away (as in Oregon, Nevada, Michigan and 
Wisconsin), and lies on the ground for weeks 
together to the depth of several feet, skees 
virtually become the life-preservers of the in- 
habitants. They furnish the only means by 
which the mail-carriers can reach the inacces- 
sible and outlying mountain districts of the 
Rockies. A pair of skees makes an excellent 
Christmas present, as skeeing can be practised 
wherever there is snow. 

The object of the skee is twofold: first, to 
keep the wearer from sinking into the snow; 
and secondly, to maintain an advantageous 
rate of progress. 

The weight of a man’s body, standing on the 
soles of his feet, rests on about sixty square 
inches; on the skee it is distributed over more 
than six hundred and fifty, so that even in soft 
snow the skee-runner seldom sinks in more than 
a couple of inches, and is able to advance 
rapidly. The same is true of the Canadian 
snow-shoe in a lesser degree; but for speed, the 
latter are snails compared to the former. The 
Western skee-runner can cover on an average 
about four miles an hour, while the mountain- 
eers and guides, experts in running, can some- 
times make eight miles an hour. To the nat- 
ural step made by the foot, the great length 
of the skee, as well as the slipperiness of its 
under surface, always adds several inches, 
obliging the pedestrian, even along a level road, 
to break into a dog-trot; if he wishes to keep up 
with a skee-runner. Down hill an experienced 
runner can let himself go, but for a beginner it 
would be like turning on the clutch-valve of an 
automobile without knowing where the brake 
was. 

Skees differ radically from the Canadian or 
Indian snow-shoe. They are about seven feet 
long, four inches broad, and taper from an inch 
thick at the center to three-quarters of an inch 
at the back and three-eighthsof aninchin front. 
This gives a slight total swelling toward the 
center of about a quarter of an inch in the 














whole length. In front they curve upward 
about a foot, so as to ride easily on the snow 
instead of sinking into it. This curve has been 
made by steaming the wood during the process 
of the manufacture of the skees, and subse- 
quently by placing them in a frame, until the 
bend remains permanent. After using, they 
are naturally wet, from their long contact with 
the snow, and tend to unbend again. Their 
points should then be tied down by a stout 
piece of string to one of the straps in the center, 
and not be released until the next time the 
skees are to be used. 

All the surfaces of the wood are varnished, 
except the bottom, which is grooved 1n the 
center to aid in keeping the balance, and waxed 
smooth as a good razor-strop prior to using. 

The method of attaching the foot to the skee 
is by far the mostimportant factor in determin- 
ing whether the day’s sport is to be pleasure or 
disappointment. 

A pole is often used to give the runner an 
additional push when going on a level, or to act 
as a brake when going down hill. This is about 
an inch in diameter, so as to be held easily, and 
four feet six inches long. A few inches from 
its bottom it should be run through a circular 
disk of either wood, leather or metal, five or six 
inches in diameter, to hinder the stick from 
sinking into the snow when used. In jumping, 
the stick is never used, owing to the danger of 
falling on it. The best runners in Norway 
never use one, looking upon its aid as effem- 
inate. 

The best snow for the sport is the hard- 
packed snow that is dry and powdery on top. 
The skees skim over this without sinking in or 
breaking through the crust that is formed when 
sudden cold follows athaw. With a tempera- 
ture about freezing point there is little pleasure 
in skeeing; the sticky snow clogs and adheres 
in big lumps to the skees, until the feet feel like 
lead. 


WALKING A LOST ART.................. CHICAGO EVENING POST 


Many men and women have been walking 
these days—some from choice, others through 
necessity—but judging from close observation, 
it is fair to conclude that the majority know 
little about this primitive and almost forgotten 
art. 

If you are accustomed to taking a long tramp 
or to walk uptown after breakfast, recall the 
people you usually meet. The majority are 
children going to school. Usually there are a 
few shabby, sullen-looking men, who plainly 
show by their appearance and lounging gait 
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they are out of work. In marked contrast 
with these are the men of affairs, who, much as 
they begrudge the giving of their time, walk to 
town. The explanation for their activity is 
that they are trying to keep down their weight, 
or their physicians have ordered it to counter- 
balance their strenuous work. Occasionally 
the monotony of the picture is broken by a 
healthy-looking girl with an elastic step, walk- 
ing to make a record of five miles an hour. 
She is out for a walk just because she loves 
exercise and enjoys the fresh morning air. 
Unfortunately, these pedestrians are only few. 
From the great amount of complaining we 
may conclude that the American women are 
not nearly as advanced in the art of walking 
as the women in European countries. They 
love to hunt the maybell and Scotch heather, 
and when they are in Switzerland, to climb 
the mountain side for the edelweiss and the 
alpenrose. On a summer day an English girl 
will wander over hill and dale and consider 
herself particularly fortunate if she brings home 
aspray of heather for good luck. One day I 
met a German girl who was going to climb one 
of the highest of the Bavarian Alps. I sug- 
gested that she must be brave to make the 
attempt, when she answered ‘‘ But think what 
will be my reward when I reach the summit!”’ 
Though an English woman is not remarkably 
graceful, she walks well. She carries her head 
in the air. Her shoulders are squared with an 
air of dignity that shows she enjoys what she 
does. Her movements are impelled by strength 
and determination. She does not make her 
weak, helpless knees do all the work. She isa 
splendid-looking creature when she crosses the 
country road or takes exercise in Hyde Park. 
Vying with the English is the French woman, 
who looks upon walking as no mean art. 
Before a French girl makes her début into 
society, she is expected to be well trained in 
deportment, which means to walk well, hold 
herself becomingly, to enter and leave a room 
with ease and grace. The average French 
woman works her way through a network of 
carriages and along the thronged boulevard in 
a way that suggests skating and dancing. 
However successful the American woman 
may be along other lines, in walking she is 
afailure: she has forgotten the most eleinentary 
form of exercises, because it means more to say 
that you play golf. The art of walking not 
only demands a common-sense woman, but 
common-sense clothes. It demands a woman 
who knows that even when cars are moving, 
walking is a valuable form of exercise. 
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nedy had emptied his rifle, but still he scorned 
to take advantage of his opportunity and mount 
the waiting broncho and escape. He cast his 
rifle aside and drew six shooters, a pair of short- 
barreled ‘forty-fours.’ As he threw his rifle 
away, he struck his horse with it, and the ani- 
mal, already nervous from the firing and prob- 
ably scenting the bear, started forward a few 
feet and then stopped. The animal’s bridle 
rein hung in front of him, and the well trained 
cow pony seldom moves until the rein is thrown 
back over his neck. 

““The foreman of the ranch had seen the 
movement of the horse, which had been un- 
noticed by Kennedy, and shouted: 

“*Step back with your horse, Alf! 
back with your horse!’ 

“‘But Kennedy was too busy with his six- 
shooters to heed the warning. 

“It took only a moment for him to empty 
his revolvers, but, so far as their effect on stop- 
ping the bear was concerned, they might as 
well have been loaded with blank cartridges. 
The great, hulking brute whirled up within 
eight feet of the dauntless cowboy and reared 
on his hind legs. With an indescribable howl 
of rage he waddled with uncertain tread toward 
his foe. Kennedy fired the last shots from his 


Step 


six-shooters’ point blank at the breast of the 
towering beast, rendered more terrifying by the 


blood which colored his hairy coat. Next 
instant he threw his brace of weapons at the 
bear and turned toward his horse. 

“Tt was then that we gathered the full 
meaning of the foreman’s warning cry. Instead 
of grasping the saddle, as he thought to do, 
Kennedy merely struck the haunches of the 
broncho. With a snort of terror the animal 
bounded away and left the rider at the mercy 
of the grizzly. The cowboy paused, dazed, 
and then started torun. He had taken only 
one step when the bear seized him with his fore- 
paws and enveloped him in an embrace as 
merciless as the coil of the python. 

‘‘A fusillade immediately began from our 
party. We galloped down to where the bear 
still stood, swaying to and fro with the man 
stil in his paws. At last the brute dropped, 
lying in a pool of blood. Kennedy, too, was 
dead; the brute had ripped open his chest with 
his paws. 

‘When we skinned the bear, although his 
hide was worthless, we found that he had been 
hit fifty-four times. The shot which had 
brought him to the ground, the only one which 
struck a vital spot, was from the foreman’s 
‘forty-four,’ and was right behind an ar.” 
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SKEEING COUNTRY LIFE 


No sport is more invigorating or better de- 
velops all the muscles of the body than a day’s 
run on skees. It beats horseback riding, it 
beats Swoboda. Nansen and his men could 
never have endured the hardships of their 
Arctic expedition had they not been gradually 
toughened from childhood by days spent on 
skees. During the last ten years skeeing has 
grown to be almost as much of a winter sport 
in the northern and northwestern States as 
tobogganing in Canada. Where the snowfall 
of one night is frequently too deep to be cleared 
away (as in Oregon, Nevada, Michigan and 
Wisconsin), and lies on the ground for weeks 
together to the depth of several feet, skees 
virtually become the life-preservers of the in- 
habitants. They furnish the only means by 
which the mail-carriers can reach the inacces- 
sible and outlying mountain districts of the 
Rockies. A pair of skees makes an excellent 
Christmas present, as skeeing can be practised 
wherever there is snow. 

The object of the skee is twofold: first, to 
keep the wearer from sinking into the snow; 
and secondly, to maintain an advantageous 
rate of progress. 

The weight of a man’s body, standing on the 
soles of his feet, rests on about sixty square 
inches; on the skee it is distributed over more 
than six hundred and fifty, so that even in soft 
snow the skee-runner seldom sinks in more than 
a couple of inches, and is able to advance 
rapidly. The same is true of the Canadian 
snow-shoe in a lesser degree; but for speed, the 
latter are snails compared to the former. The 
Western skee-runner can cover on an average 
about four miles an hour, while the mountain- 
eers and guides, experts in running, can some- 
times make eight miles an hour. To the nat- 
ural step made by the foot, the great length 
of the skee, as well as the slipperiness of its 
under surface, always adds several inches, 
obliging the pedestrian, even along a level road, 
to break into a dog-trot; if he wishes to keep up 
with a skee-runner. Down hill an experienced 
runner can let himself go, but for a beginner it 
would be like turning on the clutch-valve of an 
automobile without knowing where the brake 
was. 

Skees differ radically from the Canadian or 
Indian snow-shoe. They are about seven feet 
long, four inches broad, and taper from an inch 
thick at the center to three-quarters of an inch 
at the back and three-eighthsof aninchin front. 
This gives a slight total swelling toward the 
center of about a quarter of an inch in the 

















whole length. In front they curve upward 
about a foot, so as to ride easily on the snow 
instead of sinking into it. This curve has been 
made by steaming the wood during the process 
of the manufacture of the skees, and subse- 
quently by placing them in a frame, until the 
bend remains permanent. After using, they 
are naturally wet, from their long contact with 
the snow, and tend to unbend again. Their 
points should then be tied down by a stout 
piece of string to one of the straps in the center, 
and not be released until the next time the 
skees are to be used. 

All the surfaces of the wood are varnished, 
except the bottom, which is grooved 1n the 
center to aid in keeping the balance, and waxed 
smooth as a good razor-strop prior to using. 

The method of attaching the foot to the skee 
is by far the most important factor in determin- 
ing whether the day’s sport is to be pleasure or 
disappointment. 

A pole is often used to give the runner an 
additional push when going on a level, or to act 
as a brake when going down hill. This is about 
an inch in diameter, so as to be held easily, and 
four feet six inches long. <A few inches from 
its bottom it should be run through a circular 
disk of either wood, leather or metal, five or six 
inches in diameter, to hinder the stick from 
sinking into the snow when used. In jumping, 
the stick is never used, owing to the danger of 
falling on it. The best runners in Norway 
never use one, looking upon its aid as effem- 
inate. 

The best snow for the sport is the hard- 
packed snow that is dry and powdery on top. 
The skees skim over this without sinking in or 
breaking through the crust that is formed when 
sudden cold follows athaw. With a tempera- 
ture about freezing point there is little pleasure 
in skeeing; the sticky snow clogs and adheres 
in big lumps to the skees, until the feet feel like 
lead. 


WALKING A LOST ART.................. CHICAGO EVENING POST 


Many men and women have been walking 
these days—some from choice, others through 
necessity—but judging from close observation, 
it is fair to conclude that the majority know 
little about this primitive and almost forgotten 
art. 

If you are accustomed to taking a long tramp 
or to walk uptown after breakfast, recall the 
people you usually meet. The majority are 
children going to school. Usually there are a 
few shabby, sullen-looking men, who plainly 
show by their appearance and lounging gait 
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they are out of work. In marked contrast 
with these are the men of affairs, who, much as 
they begrudge the giving of their time, walk to 
town. The explanation for their activity is 
that they are trying to keep down their weight, 
or their physicians have ordered it to counter- 
balance their strenuous work. Occasionally 
the monotony of the picture is broken by a 
healthy-looking girl with an elastic step, walk- 
ing to make a record of five miles an hour. 
She is out for a walk just because she loves 
exercise and enjoys the fresh morning air. 
Unfortunately, these pedestrians are only few. 
From the great amount of complaining we 
may conclude that the American women are 
not nearly as advanced in the art of walking 
as the women in European countries.. They 
love to hunt the maybell and Scotch heather, 
and when they are in Switzerland, to climb 
the mountain side for the edelweiss and the 
alpenrose. On a summer day an English girl 
will wander over hill and dale and consider 
herself particularly fortunate if she brings home 
a spray of heather for good luck. One day I 
met a German girl who was going to climb one 
of the highest of the Bavarian Alps. I sug- 
gested that she must be brave to make the 
attempt, when she answered ‘‘ But think what 
will be my reward when I reach the summit!”’ 
Though an English woman is not remarkably 
graceful, she walks well. She carries her head 
in the air. Her shoulders are squared with an 
air of dignity that shows she enjoys what she 
does. Her movements are impelled by strength 
and determination. She does not make her 
weak, helpless knees do all the work. She isa 
splendid-looking creature when she crosses the 
country road or takes exercise in Hyde Park. 
Vying with the English is the French woman, 
who looks upon walking as no mean art. 
Before a French girl makes her début into 
society, she is expected to be well trained in 
deportment, which means to walk well, hold 
herself becomingly, to enter and leave a room 
with ease and grace. The average French 
woman works her way through a network of 
carriages and along the thronged boulevard in 
a way that suggests skating and dancing. 
However successful the American woman 
may be along other lines, in walking she is 
a failure: she has forgotten the most elementary 
form of exercises, because it means more to say 
that you play golf. The art of walking not 
only demands a common-sense woman, but 
common-sense clothes. It demands a woman 
who knows that even when cars are moving, 
walking is a valuable form of exercise. 
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THE SYMPHONY....ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER....SCRIBNER’S 


Carry me home to the pine-wood; 
Give me to rest by the sea; 

Leave me alone with the lulling tone 
Of the South-wind’s phantasy. 


For I am weary of discord, 
Sick of the clash of this strife 

Sick of the bane of the prelude of pain, 
And I yearn for the Symphony—Life. 


THE SOUL’S BATH W. WILFRED CAMPLIN ATLANTIC 
At even when the roseate deeps 

Of davlight dim from heaven’s bars, 
The Soul her earthworn garment slips 


And naked stands beneath the stars; 


And there unto that river vast, 
That mighty tide of night, whose girth 
With splendid planets brimming past, 
Doth wash the ancient rim of earth, 


She comes and plunges in; and leaves 
Her weariness in that vast tide, 
That life-renewing deep, whose waves 

Are wide as night is wide. 


Then from the pure translucent flow 
Of that unplumbed, invigorate sea, 

Godlike in Truth’s white spirit-glow 
She stands unshamed and free. 


CANADIAN 


Thy heart is like a gentle stream 
On which my little bark I steer; 

And wander in a happy dream, 
Along its waters fresh and clear. 


I care not whither tends my boat, 
So that I never reach the shore; 
I only long to drift and float 
Upon this stream forever more. 


**NOBLESSE OBLIGE ”’ CONSTANCE FARMAR SMART SET 


I am not fair, but since you made 
That sweet, sad song about my eyes, 
I see strange glory in the shade, 
Fresh beauty in the doméd skies; 
I dry my tears, I stay my sighs. 


I am not brave, but you have placed 
This test of courage in my way, 
And every nerve is strong and braced 
To meet the pain you cannot stay: 

So, I grow braver every day. 


I am not good, yet you have laid 
This gift of honor on my breast— 
This gift that has all woe outweighed. 
Now that your great love is confessed, 
I have no fear—I only rest. 


I am not fair, or brave, or good, 
Yet since your love thus deemeth me, 
Love’s presence o’er my soul doth brood, 
Till, dimly, the divine I see. 
But you—you have not understood! 


** HOMEWARD BOUND ” OUTLOOK 


Far out into the Eternal Main I spied, 
Where Sea and Sky to melt in one are seeming; 
When, from the depths of sad and tender dreaming, 
I heard a still small voice close by my side: 


Lo! Such is Death and Life! Thus near allied 
Beginning are and End; the one redeeming 
The other ever. Which was first: This teeming 
And throbbing Life? Or Death? Who dare decide? 


Then let us live as if no Death could sever 
The aspiring soul from frail and mortal frame. 
Then let us die as if to live forever 

In this unfathomed All from whence All came. 


Enough to know, wherever be the landing, 
’Twill be the port of Peace past understanding. 


THE CHALLENGE 


Go, count the leaves upon the trees, 
The petals of a myriad flowers, 

The light waves of a day’s sunshine, 
The raindrops of a hundred showers; 


Then count the heaven’s shining stars, 
Those of the milky way above, 

And let each item represent 
A single volume of my 1tove. 


Then add them all together, dear; 
Thus let the useless effort prove 

The futile task to measure, dear, 
The countless volumes of my love. 


THE FAIRY PIPERS LONGMAN’S 


Weary is the way and I’m a weary man to-night: 

Ah, the fairy pipers that awoke me long ago 

When the mists began to shiver at the coming of the 
light, 

And the wind was in the heather soft and low. 


The gray hills flushed to purple and the east was like 
a rose, 

They called me to the long road with piping shrill 
and clear; 

Rest and rust and dull content the mortal never 
knows 

Who may once the fairy pipers chance to hear. 


Over hill and valley he must follow till he fall; 

Jeweled gossamers at dawn that shine about his feet, 

Love and wealth and honor, he must break and 
leave them all 

When the fairy music calls him, shrill and sweet. 











Shepherds on the . hills, fishers by the stream, 

Light and life and laughter where the busy city 
hums, 

Grow and dwindle round him faint as figures in a 
dream, 

Still the music calls him and he comes. 


Friends and comrades round me, I went forth upon 
my quest, 
Never road too hard for us and ne’er a hill too high, 
One nd one they failed and fell, the fairest and the 
est, 
And the grass is green above them where they lie. 


Noon and weary afternoon and now the shadows fall 

Longer down the valley, and alone I follow still 

Where the fairy pipers moving through the dusk 
before me call, 

And the first star shines above the hill. 


Weary is the way and I’m a weary man to-night: 

Ah, the fairy pipers that awoke me long ago, 

Still they’re calling as they called me when my 
heart and foot were light 

And the wind was in the heather soft and low. 


GARDEN OF FORGIVENESS. .BERTRAND SHADWELL. ..CHICAGO POST 


There is a garden, far, O, far away, 

Kept for the souls who sinned and suffered most. 
The sword of God forever guards the way, 

And, round its borders, camps a heavenly host. 


A gentle wind breathes through the tufted grass, 
Rich with the scent of roses in their bloom; 

And, with the wind, all sins and sorrows pass, 
Leaving a sweet contentment in their room. 


Here are no troubles: here are none that weep: 
Here come no thought of sadness or despair; 

But fairest flowers, in fullest beauty, sleep; 
And softest sunlight fills the dreaming air. 


The murmurings of fountains, low and sweet, 
Forever fill the ear and never cease, 
Soothing the silence with a gentle beat, 
Like kindly voices, speaking words of peace. 


And here, forever and forever, rest 
The weary souls, unburdened of their sin; 
And cursed things are here forgiven and bless’d; 
And wicked hearts are made all clean within. 


THE CONQUEROR...... THEODOSIA GARRISON... .METROPOLITAN 
I may not guess in what strange wise 
Love gave me victory; 
Yea, made me brave to watch the eyes 
That turn from her to me. 


What though it pierce me as a sword 
If still my strength may cry, 

“‘Grant him his heart’s desire, dear Lord, 
Though I lose mine thereby.” 


DULCIS MEMORIA.......... HENRY VAN DYKE........ CENTURY 


Long, long ago I heard a little song,— 
(Ah, was it long ago, or yesterday?) 
So lowly, slowly flowed the tune along 
That far into my heart it found the way, 
A melody consoling and endearing; 
And still, in silent hours, I’m often hearing 
The small sweet song that does not die away. 


IN A MINOR KEY 






Long, long ago I saw a little flower,— 
(Ah, was it long ago, or yesterday?) 
So fair of face and fragrant for an hour 
That something dear to me it seemed to say: 
A thought of joy that blossomed into being 
Without a word; and now I’m often seeing 
The friendly flower that does not fade away. 


Long, long ago, we had a little child,— 
Ah, was it long ago, or yesterday ?) 

Into his mother’s eyes and mine he smiled 
Unconscious love; warm in our arms he lay. 

An angel called! Dear heart, we could not hold him; 

Yet secretly your arms and mine infold him— 
Our little child who does not go away. 


Long, long ago? Ah, memory, keep it clear! 

(It was not long ago, but yesterday.) 

So little and so helpless and so dear— 

Let not the song be lost, the flower decay! 
His voice, his waking eyes, his gentle sleeping: 
The smallest things are safe in thy keeping. 

Sweet memory, keep our child with us alway. 


HOW COULD | KNOW?..... H, TALBOT KUMMER..... LIPPINCOTT’S 


How could I know that you were Love, 
You! humble hooded figure in the snow? 
My eyes were lifted far above 
Thy pleading, outstretched hands, thy look of woe. 


I deemed thee but a beggar, far 
Below the vision of my dream, and so, 
While seeking thee as some high star, 
I passed thee by. Ah Love! how could I know? 


THE ABIDING LOVE......... ALOYSIUS COLL......... MUNSEY’S 
Woo me, love, with the passionate words 
Of the mating nightingale, 
The yearning call of the mother herds, 
Or the seas that never fail; 
But win me, love, with a softer song 
And a deeper, dearer art, 
And hold my love secure and long 
With a whisper from your heart. 


Woo me, love, as a fiery sun 
That burns in the summer sky 

And weaves a blush on the delicate-spun 
Clouds that are drifting by; 

But win me, love, with the hidden ray 
Of the stronger, nobler mind 

That shall look into my heart for ay, 
And leave its light behind. 


Woo me, sweet, with a twilight kiss, 
In the wonder of new love 

That breaks from its maiden chrysalis, 
Like stars from the dark above; 

But win me, dear, and hold me fast— 
Like a moon that shall withstand 

Each shadowy night, until the last— 
With the touch of a gentle hand. 


Woo me, love, in a close embrace, 
When the wind is from the south, 

When the thrill of your hair is on my face, 
And your breath is on my mouth, 

But win me, love, with the golden thread 
Of comradeship for life, 

And hold me still, when the fire is dead, 
In the bonds of a faithful wife! 
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ALCIPHRON BOOKMAN 


Our so-called realists profess to give in what 
they write an accurate transcript, a perfect re- 
production, an untouched photograph of life, 
precisely asitis. Toattain thisend they strive 
with eagerness. They observe minutely, they 
study each detail, they spare y »u nothing in their 
desire that not even the most minute particular 
shall escape your notice. They insist that in 
their pages you shall see everything, feel every- 
thing, know everything. And this they say is 
realism—a truthful and convincing replica of 
life. But as a matter of fact, it is wholly false 
to life, and it is false precisely in proportion as 
it shows us all and tells us all and leaves ab- 
solutely nothing to be guessed or to be given 
up as quite insoluble. Everything they show 
us has a meaning, a definite relation to the 
whole; and when we read the book we learn 
just what this meaning is and just what is this 
relation. In life, however, we often miss the 
meaning and do not even dream of correlating 
half the facts which we have superficially 
observed. 

You can see the falsity of the pseudo-realistic 
method even in its minor phases. Zola, for 
instance, will take us up some greasy staircase, 
and as he leads us on, he will catalogue the 
odors that we encounter, enumerating the 
source of each, the quality of each, the effect of 
each upon the sense, until we have a perfect 
symphony of stenches. When we reach the 
room above, he will again set forth each article 
of furniture and every stain upon the wall. He 
will call attention to the broken window-pane, 
with a soiled night-cap thrust into the jagged 
hole; he will nudge us, as it were, to make us 
see just how the battered washstand is propped 
against the wall; he will insist upon the condi- 
tion of the towels, the appearance of the soapy 
water in the washbowl, and he will not pause 
until each square inch of squalor has been 
put beneath his microscope for us to gaze 
at. 

The whole is marvelous as a work of art, yet 
it is preposterous as a bit of life; for from it the 
element of the fortuitous, the insignificant, and 
the irrelevant is utterly excluded. We admire 
the dexterity of the artist who has done so neat 
a piece of literary joiner’s work; but the very 
perfection of his art removes it wholly from the 


sphere of truth and nature. It lacks the large- 
ness and the looseness of the life we live. 

This fact has not escaped at least one modern 
novelist; or, at any rate, there is one modern 
novelist who has come far closer to reality. 
This is Count Tolstoi, of whom Matthew 
Arnold observed, with great acuteness, that 
he has not thought it necessary to make the 
action in his novels represent a unity towards 
which each episode and incident shall lead the 
reader, and upon which they shall all inevitably 
converge. 

Just one other modern novelist seems to have 
had an inkling of what this method means and 
of its value in giving an accurate impression 
of life. Anatole France, with all his grotesque 
jumbling of mysticism and materialism, has in 
two of his later novels—L’Orme du Mail and 
Le Mannequtn d’Osier—exhibited the same ap- 
preciation of the inconsequent and the irrele- 
vant as factors of true realism. But, historic 
ally, neither Tolstoi nor Anatole France is the 
first to show us an effective example of this 
realism. To find the prototype we must go 
back some seventeen hundred years and open 
the pages of a Greek writer who lived in Athens 
two centuries after Christ. This person is 
Alciphron, a clever and amusing littérateur, 
who may be best described as a sort of Hellenic 
Hugues Le Roux. Practically nothing is 
known about his life or about his personality; 
but from the fiction which he has left us, we 
may infer that he was an easy-going man of the 
world, a keen observer, a student of human 
nature in all its phases, and a very graceful, 
entertaining writer. The task which he set 
before himself was that of delineating in fiction 
the every-day life of his own time, and in doing 
so to sketch character with an accurate under- 
standing of its psychology. 

Very few persons, very few classical scholars 
even, concern themselves with the history of 
Athens after it ceased to be a center of political 
power. The Athens which one most readily 
calls to mind is the Athens of the Golden Age 
of Greece—the Athens which both in arts and 
in arms was the supreme glory of the Hellenic 
world. But the Athens of Alciphron was a 
very different Athens. Its people under Ro- 
man rule had half forgotten the grandeur of 
their past and were content to lead a pleasure- 
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loving life, embellished by all the refined luxury 
of the Later Empire. The city was still a 
marvel of architectural beauty, and its inhab- 
itants were still, as always, mercurial, clever, 
and intellectually brilliant. But their genius 
had ceased to be creative, so that culture and 
a certain polite erudition took the place of 
boldly original effort. The town was very 
largely given up to a sort of genial bohemianism., 
so that it may be styled le petit Paris of ancient 
times. The society of this Bohemia was a 
light-hearted, merry, witty one, loose but not 
gross in morals, and distinguished chiefly by 
its perfect savoir fatre, its easy tolerance, and 
its general appreciation of every one who 
showed himself to be a bon enfant. 

This was the society which Alciphron has 
drawn for us in a series of fictitious letters sup- 
posed to be written by all sorts of persons 
representing pretty nearly every class—men- 
about-town, adventurers, professional diners- 
out, gamblers, peasants, fishermen, ingenuous 
vouths, philosophers, anxious parents, and 
Jadies of easy virtue Taken together, these 
Jetters afford a curious kaleidoscopic view of 
Athenian life as it was known to the general 
run of men and women who were not dis- 
tinguished, who were not “‘histcrical,”’ but 
whom we see through the eyes of Alciphron as 


going about their usual occupations and amuse- 
ments quite unconscious that anv one is study- 


ing them. In short, Alciphron has done for 
the every-day world of Athens precisely what 
Petronius did for the every-day world oi Italy 
a century before. Alciphron, however, unlike 
Petronius, is not a cynic, and he sinks his own 
personality in that of the individuais who are 
supposed to write these letters. There are 
many glimpses in them of the seamy side of life. 
The amusements of his Athenians are not 
always harinless, and there is much that de- 
cidedly does not tend to edification. Yet, on 
the other hand. there is much that is humorous 
and kindly, with here and there a very charm- 
ing touch of grace and innocence. 

The peculiar feature of the letters is found 
in the fact that they do not tell a story, but 
that they give you hints at many stories. It is 
orecisely as though you had rifled the contents 
of a mail-bag and had before you the stolen 
letters. From them you would learn innumer- 
able secrets; you would find clues to many a 
romance, to many a complication, to many a 
scandal; but the whole story in each case you 
would not know and could only guess at. 
There is something peculiarly piquant in all 
this half-revelation, and it shows that Al- 
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ciphron, almost two thousand years ago, antici- 
pated the truly realistic theory of fiction which 
in modern times is exemplified alone in Tolstoi 
and in some of the writings of Anatole France. 

The letters of Alciphron have never been 
fully translated into English. About a hun- 
dred years ago a version of some of them was 
published anonymously in London, the trans- 
lators being two old-fashioned scholars named 
William Beloe and Thomas Monro. But their 
version isa perfectly impossible one. The easy, 
sinuous, rippling Greek of Alciphron, light as 
the petal of a flower or the wing of a humming- 
bird, is turned into stilted, pompous, eighteenth- 
century British prose that moves along with 
the lumbering gait of an elephant. It is as 
though the sprightly Letires de Femmes of 
Marcel Prévost were to be rendered into the 
polysyllabic ponderosities of Dr. Samuel John- 
son. 

Only by quoting very many of these letters 
could an accurate idea be given of the extremely 
vivid way in which they reproduce for us the 
throbbing life of a great and luxurious city. In 
the pages of Alciphron we find ourselves 
actually in Athens, elbowing in its crowded 
streets a hundred various types—the gilded 
youth, the staid and cautious merchants, the 
barbers standing at their shop doors and beg- 
ging customers to enter, the bunco men, the 
jugglers, the drunken soldiers, the market- 
women—all, in fact, who make up a city’s 
throng. We go with Alciphron into the houses 
of the Bohemian set and take part in their jolly 
dinners at which poets and artists eat and 
drink and talk and sing; and as we watch them, 
all the centuries that lie between us melt away, 
and we see once more that human life and 
human nature are essentially the same in every 
age and every land, and that the fascination of 
them is unalterable and eternal. 


GEORGE WM. CURTIS... HENRY MILLS ALDEN. . .HARPER’S WEEKLY 


Mr. Curtis was the most unforgetable mén I 
ever knew. In 1863 he became the political 
editor of ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly,’’ to which for some 
years he had been contributing ‘‘ The Lounger.”’ 
Already for ten years he had been known to the 
readers of ‘‘Harper’s Magazine”’ as the occu- 
pant of the ‘‘ Editor’s Easy Chair.’’ The asso- 
ciation with these two periodicals, in these so 
different positions, was continued to the year 
of his death, 1892. He lived two lives. One 
was that which he set out to live when, after 
his residence at Brook Farm, and later at Con- 
cord, he went to Europe and the East at the age 
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of twenty-two, meeting Thackeray in London 
and the Brownings in Venice, and on the Nile 
the haunting mystery of an older world. What 
that life might have yielded to American liter- 
ature is dimly foreshadowed in the books he 
wrote after his return, in the early fifties—the 
Nile pictures of the young dreamer; the very 
wide-awake but genial satires of American 
social life, whose center was then at Saratoga; 
and the tender and beautiful romance of ‘‘ Prue 
and I.’”’ The maturer intimations of his pos- 
sible literary achievement were given during 
nearly forty years in the ‘‘Easy Chair”—the 
most delightful monthly causerie of personal 
reminiscence, of art criticism (including music 
and the drama), and of comment on men and 
women and books, ever written. 

But when I first knew Mr. Curtis he had 
entered upon that other life which found ex- 
pression in his political editorials and public 
addresses—a life of public service. He had 
buckled on his armor. In his view ‘‘ public 
spirit is the mainspring of the republic,” and 
for the generation succeeding that of Webster 
he was pre-eminently the expression of that 
spirit and its leader. His publishers and asso- 
ciates regarded him as their knight, with the 
proud and fond feeling of appropriation, but 
his knighthood transcended all ownership, and 
was devoted to the victory of a principle at the 
time when that principle was meeting its 
crucial test—the principle of public justice. 

His personal presence to those who met him 
frequently in the very atmosphere of his work 
seemed immune to familiarity. No one was 
ever gentler or more affable to all men or more 
cordial and sympathetic in friendly intercourse. 
It was not the feeling of distance that im- 
pressed one, but rather that of intimate appeal 
—something closer than familiarity, yet having 
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in it some strangenessof surprise. His ordinary 
expression had become an art, in vibrancy and 
form. He did not talk like a book, yet his 
speech impressed you very much in the same 
Way as we imagine his talk about Robert 
Burns impressed the Scotchmen who listened 
to him when that poet’s statue was unveiled in 
Central Park. He did not wear his knighthood 
in stiff and formal fashion, but you felt its 
inspiration, as if you listened to martial music. 
He was our greatest master of the art of speech, 
in private and in public discourse. ‘‘ How was 
it done?” he asked, concerning the charm 
wrought by Wendell Phillips upon his hearers, 
and his answer is applicable to the still greater 
charm of his own speech: ‘Ah! how did 
Mozart do it, how Raphael? The secret of the 
rose’s sweetness, of the bird’s ecstasy, of the 
sunset’s glory—that is the secret of genius and 
of eloquence.’’ He was as easily the master of 
every form of personal expression, having the 
readiness, the versatility, and the debonair 
grace of an Admirable Crichton, without 
Admirable Crichton’s vanity and self-conceit. 
What he improvised was as impressive as what 
he premeditated, and more surprising. In his 
graciousness wasnocondescension. He needed 
not to unbend, for, whatever the tension, he 
had the elasticity of a Damascus blade, always 
flexible and always effective. 

I dwell upon the manner of the man rather 
than upon his achievement. This was con- 
spicuous to all—that could be appreciated only 
by those who personally knew him. The form 
was of the spirit, and became the rhythmic 
and flexile restraint of his speech and action, so 
that the beauty of his discourse was never 
spoiled by too much stress or ornament, and 
the earnestness of his lifework was never dissi- 
pated in caprice, strenuosity, or fanaticism. 








Brief Comment and 


Gossip of Authors 











For a long time it has been a literary dogma 
that journalists do not make good novelists 
and that the exigencies of newspaper work are 
not good training for the calmer and more 
sustained effort of pure literature—fiction or 
otherwise. The work of Kipling, who began 
his literary career as a reporter, does not 
sustain this theory. The work of Richard 
Whiteing singularly refutes it likewise. He is 
at present a leader writer on the London Daily 


News and has been engaged in journalistic 
work for many years. Yet he has found time 
to write a number of novels which for serious- 
ness of purpose and grace of literary style 
find few equals. It does not follow that a 
good journalist must necessarily be a poor 
novelist. 

Mr. Whiteing is now in his sixtieth year. 
He was born in London and was educated 
privately. For some time he studied art in 
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the Government School of Design, and became 
a pupil of Wyon, chief engraver of the Queen’s 
seals. Like Théophile Gautier, however, he 
preferred to paint in words rather than in 
colors. Accordingly he deserted the palette 
for the pen. In 1866 he began a series of 
satirical papers, political and social, for the 
Evening Star which he afterwards republished 
as “Mr. Sprouts—His Opinions.” For the 
same journal likewise he contributed ‘‘A Night 
in Belgrave Square, by a Costermonger,”’ 
which was well received. Then followed a 
connection with various papers—The Morning 
Star, The Manchester Guardian, The London 
World, The New York World and finaliy The 
Daily News. He was Paris correspondent for 
The Guardian. He knows that city as 
intimately as London, and his ‘Paris of To- 
Day’’ is one of the best works on that city, 
describing with much insight its politics, its 
art, its pastimes and the life of its people. 

The novels of Mr. Whiteing are ‘The 
Democracy,’”’ ‘‘The Island,” ‘‘No. 5 John 
Street,’? and ‘‘The Yellow Van,’’ but recently 
published. As one who knows all the marts 
of the world and has rubbed elbows with the 
man in the street, Mr. Whiteing writes of those 
extreme social conditions and contrasts that 
are prevalent everywhere. Democracy is the 
keynote of his thought and realism the vehicle 
which he chcoses to present it to his readers. 
Humanity, sincerity and wholesomeness char- 
acterize his writings. When he employs 
satire, as in ‘‘ The Island,’’ it is well directed. 
It is these characteristics added to a style 
both delicate and pungent that have won the 
author a distinguished position among con- 


temporary English novelists. 


a x 


Every month records the death of some dis- 
tinguished writer. Yesterday it was Herbert 
Spencer. To-day it is George Gissing, the well- 
known English novelist and the acknowledged 
master of English tragic fiction. The life of 
George Gissing was a prolonged struggle—first 
against poverty, later against consumption, to 
whose ravages he finally succumbed at St. Jean- 
de-Luz in the Pyrenees. But one must suffer 
in order really to live. Gissing lived and the 
fruit of his life found expression in his books, 
which mirrored the extreme pessimism of his 
life. London was the scene of his stories—not 
the London of wealth and rank and culture, but 
the London of the slums, of the oppressed and 
of, thase crying cut in m’sery against unalter- 
ableggcial conditions. Outof this cataclysm, of 
which Gissing himself was long an atom, were 
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born his ‘‘ Workers of the Dawn,” ‘‘The Un- 
classed,’’ ‘“‘Demos,”’ ‘‘The Nether World,” 
“New Grub Street,’’ and other powerful 
novels which made him the literary descendant 
of Dickens. Of late years George Gissing made 
his home in France. His wife, who is a French 
woman, has translated several of his bo~ks into 
French, which gained him an appreciative au- 
dience in his adopted home. 
* 

It is reported that Mr. Thomas Hardy’s next 
publication is to be a six-act drama. This will 
not arouse much enthusiasm in the breasts of 
his many admirers, who expect from him a 
novel or a romance and notaplay. Too many 
good novelists have gone astray on the by-ways 
of the drama. Many years ago, in collabora- 
tion with Mr. Comyns Carr, Mr. Hardy 
dramatized his own novel ‘‘ Far From the Mad- 
ding Crowd,” from which, by the way, Mr. Pinero 
was said to have received a suggestion for ‘‘ The 
Squire.”” But the dramatization of the book 
did not equal its success asa novel. Since then 
Mr. Hardy has permitted the dramatization of 
‘‘The Three Wayfarers’”’ and ‘Tess of the 
D’Ubervilles.” Mr. Hardy has become to be 
so much regarded as the sympathetic delineator 
of Essex life and people, that his followers do 
not enjoy to see him abandon the field of his 
great successes. To make good their argument 
that the novelist and the dramatist are two 
distinct individuals, they have only to point 
to Balzac. ' 

In the field of belles-lettres perhaps the most 
important book of the Paris season is Le 
Mouvement Poctique Francais de 1867 a 1900, 
by the poet and critic Catulle Mendés. It is 
a report written at the request of the Minister 
of Public Instruction and Fine Arts. The last 
report was presented to the Government by 
Théophile Gautier in 1867. The presert work 
is an exhaustive and suggestive piece of criti- 
cism. French verse, glimpsed by Ronsard, 
desired by Corneille, dreamed by Chénier, and 
reaching the full tide of its zenith in the work 
of Hugo, is little understood by alien ears. 
The classic use of the Alexandrine, the arbi- 
trary position of the cesura and the difficulty 
of understanding the French use of masculine 
and feminine rhymes, and the employment of 
the mute e have been largely responsible for 
this. But these so-called restraints have not 
prevented French poets from producing a 
verse that is wonderfully diverse, supple and 
endowed with harmonious numbers. As Ca- 
tulle; Mendés has said in an earlier work, 
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French verse is as well fitted to be filled with 
things as the metrical verse of Homer and 
Lucan, and bears, like a flapping banner on 
the summit, its resounding rhyme, multiform 


and inexhaustible 
* * 


Considerable furor has been caused in 
London by the announcement that Milton’s 
manuscript of ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ is offered for 
sale to the highest bidder. The London 
Times and other journals are loud in their 
demands that the manuscript be not allowed 
to leave the country, fearful, of course, of 
some rich American buyer. To prevent this, 
it is reported that one Englishman has offered 
$50,000 for it. And this for the manuscript 
that was originally disposed of at the modest 
sum of ten pounds! Sentimental reasons de- 
mand, of course, that it should be kept in 
England, but time has shown that such reasons 
do not always prevail. Whetherit goes to the 
British Museum or comes here really does not 
matter, because our interest in the ‘‘ blind 
bard”’ is equal to that of our English cousins. 
A much subtler point arises, however, in the 
question whether the thousands necessary to 
purchase it could not be put to better use. 
That point is one often lost sight of in these 
days, and is one which does not receive the 
consideration it demands. 


ok 


There has been great activity in German 
literary circles this season, despite Otto 
Ernst’s article in Der Zeitgeist complaining 
that Germans prefer foreign authors to their 
own. Three novels of the moment are arous- 
ing considerable discussion there. They are 
Gabriele Reuter’s Liselotte von Reckling, Wiil- 
helm Hegeler’s Pastor Klinghammer and Lieu- 
tenant Bilse’s Aus einer kleinen Garnison. The 
last book has nearly caused a military crisis in 
Germany. It has been suppressed, and its 
author dismissed from the service and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment. The book treats of 
the immoral and degrading condition of life in 
a German frontier garrison. A number of 
English books have recently been translated 
into German, among others Defoe’s ‘‘ Moll 
Flanders’’ and four works of Robert Browning. 
The Germanized titles of the latter are not 
particularly happy. For instance, ‘Pippa 
Passes’’ reads Pippa geht voriiber. Literature 
is full of such anachronisms, however, and the 
desire to make known the masterpieces of the 
world to all readers readily condones any 
inaccuracies in the translation of titles which 
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while sometimes ludicrous are, nevertheless, 
of minor import. 


tinguished names. Among them the name of 
Georges Brandes ranks high. It was not long 
ago that his critical estimate of Shakespeare 
gave a new stimulus to such writings upon 
England’s greatest writer, especially in regard 
to the personality of the sonnets. At present 
he is at work upon a history of modern Danish- 
Norwegian literature. Since 1899 he has been 
engaged on the issue of his complete works in 
Danish, which will comprise in all thirty-four 
volumes. A German and Russian edition are 
also appearing. Such a critical output is re- 


markable and indicates the range of his mind. 
The clearness and brilliancy of his thought are 
French rather than Norwegian, and his sym- 
pathies, too, are Gallic rather than Teutonic. 


The London Academy declares that ‘ Mr. 
Wirt Gerrare, whose latest book, ‘Greater 
Russia,’ was published only a few months ago, 
has been offered an engagement for a long term 
by a manufacturing firm in Germany, who 
make a condition that he shall not contribute 
to any periodical or write books. The whole 
of the information obtained by Mr. Gerrare 
whilst on his travels will be purchased by his 
employers for their own sole use as traders in 
the markets of the world.’’ If this is true, a 
new field has opened up for the writer who 
cares more for pecuniary rewards than for 
fame, and its attendant publicity. It was not 
long ago that the question was mooted as to the 
desirability of a writer lending his talent to the 
advertisement of a certain staple commodity. 
Such a condition is by no means pleasant to 
contemplate, but if the literary market refuses 
a proper quid pro quo, writers may be forced 
into the arms of such enterprises. 

wi 

The place held by the horse in literature has 
been usurped by the dog. Several years ago 
‘‘Black Beauty’’ and similar books were in 
great demand. To-day it is the dog, ‘‘The 
Call of the Wild” and ‘‘The Little Shepherd 
of Kingdom Come” sympathetically portray 
him. Kipling and Ernest Thompson Seton are 
largely responsible for this. In fact, one might 
wonder if he is not getting more than his due 
and that man is losing his position as the most 
interesting character in fiction. Of course, a 
ready answer to all this is contained in the 
aphorism of the French critic who well said 
‘*the more I see of men, the better I like dogs.” 
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Library Table: Glimpses of New Books 





The New American Navy,— John D. Long, 
N. Y. The Outlook Co. 2 vols. $5.00 net. 


Elsewhere in this issue we give a short excerpt 
from Mr. Long’s thorough and interesting recital of 
the birth and development of the American Navy. 
This book is a practical thesaurus of our naval 
strength and lore. It traces the very beginnings, 
the moments of uncertainty, the test in the Spanish 
War and the improvements since that time. On 
one side it reflects the industrial value reacting upon 
the building of this new navy: on the other it sug- 
gests the romance and deeds of heroism shown in 
the exploits of that navy; throughout all it gives a 
concise accurate picture of great results accom- 
plished in a short time. A matter of special inter- 
est is Mr. Long’s treatment of the Spanish War and 
the unfortunate Schley-Sampson controversy. This 
book is one to be regarded as a standard reference 
as well as an interesting narrative history. 


Man’s Place in the Universe.—Alfred Russel 
Wallace. N. Y., McClure, Phillips & Co. 


$2.50. 

Epoch-marking books are rare nowadays, but 
we have one in ‘‘Man’s Place in the Universe.”’ 
For ages men have dreamed of spheres within the 
solar system and beyond its confines, where life 
analogous, at all events, to that which exists on 
earth carried on its varied functions. Christians, 
as well as pagans, have pictured to themselves 
“other worlds,’ and have spoken of homes ‘“be- 
yond the starry spheres.’’ Must we, in cold fact, 
give up what has become to many an article of 
belief, and regard it as ‘“‘a poet’s dream or idle 
vaunt of song?’”’ Mr. Wallace says so, and the co- 
discoverer with Darwin of ‘natural selection” 
is no mean authority when it comes to induction 
from a long array of well-ascertained facts and ob- 
servations. Not one of his predecessors in this 

. line of investigation, whether Fontenelle, Whewell, 
Brewster, or the powerful and trained mind of 
R. A. Proctor, has presented a calmer, more dis- 
passionate and more scientific summing-up of 
evidence than we have in this remarkable book. 
To say that it deserves to be read, that it will be 
read, with reverent attention and most careful 
scrutiny is to say very little To suppose, for one 
moment, that by limiting the existence of life and 
its highest evolution—man—to this one spot of 
the universe we detract from the grandeur of life 
and to the purposes of its Creator, is to suppose what 
is not intended and what is not true. 

It is impossible in such a notice as this to enter 
upon the arguments adduced by the author; 
even his conclusions are too lengthy to be re- 
peated; but the gist of them may be thus summed 
up: the stellar universe is a connected, finite whole; 
it consists throughout of the same kinds of matter, 
and is subjected in every part to the same physical 
and chemical laws; it is probable that no other 
planet in our solar system is inhabited or inhabit- 

able, and no other stellar system possesses an in- 


habited planet. The whole course of the reasoning, 
conservative, logical, cogent. leaves the mind aghast 
at the magnitude of the creation which culminates 
in the living soul which dwells within the living 
body of each one of us. 


Conquering Success.— William Mathews. 
Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


The sub-title of this book is ‘“‘ Life in Earnest,” 
and it well expresses the goal at which its philosophy 
of conduct aims. The forty-one chapers into 
which it is divided cover nearly all the situations 
and conditions of the earnest and successful life. 
Mr. Mathews has a simple, clear and forcible style, 
well adapted to every grade of reader, while the 
wealth of illustration and narrative, of apt and terse 
quotation, remove the volume far beyond the dry- 
ness usually found in works of this nature. 


The New Thought Simplified.— Henry Wood. 
Boston, Lee & Shephard. 80 cents. 


Many persons, doubtless, would place the New 
Thought among the ‘‘Faith Cures’ of the present 
day. Mr. Wood, however, shows in this volume 
that it is more. The nearest approach to a defini- 
tion which we can make.from the present work is 
that it is a system for developing spiritual conscious- 
ness, ‘‘esoteric, impersonal, without central author- 
ity, creed or general organization, and of free and 
individualistic spirit.”” It strikes one in reading the 
book that in the elucidation of the subject there is 
nothing new, but that the author draws upon the 
utterances of mystics, theorists and practical men 
of all ages. In treating of the relation of the New 
Thought to Hygiene, the Church, the Bible, Chris- 
tian Science, Modern Reform, the Medical Profes- 
sion, the writer claims that each of these is a hand- 
maid of the new development, and that, sooner or 
later, the New Thought will supply whatever is 
lacking in these and reign supreme. In a world 
that measures its past by hundreds of thousands of 
years, there is no telling what may occur in the 
future. 


Between the Ocean and the Lakes—The 
Story of Erie.—Edward Harold Mott. N. Y., 
John S. Collins, Publisher. 

This is a complete detailed history of one of the 
large American railroads. It is written with a great 
deal of ease of style, which makes its reading delight- 
ful. It is crammed with facts and garnished with 
illustrations. For its purpose it is absolutely 
complete. 


American Railway Transportation.—Emory 
R. Johnson. N. Y.,D. Appleton& Co. $1.50. 
It would be difficult to speak with too much 
praise concerning this interesting volume. Railway 
transportation is treated in all its phases and rela- 
tions. Interesting descriptions are likewise given 
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of English and continental railway systems. Al- 
though a vast and intricate subject, the author has 
handied it with clearness and authority, and while 
intending to afford instruction it also is intensely 
interesting. 


Geographic Influences in American His- 
tory.—Albert Perry Brigham, A.M., F.G.S.A. 
Boston, Ginn & Co. $1.25. 

Professor Brigham has introduced a new and ex- 
cellent method of combining geography and _his- 
tory in secondary education. Thoughtful persons 
have doubtless often realized that the history 
of a country is inseparable from its position, physical 
conditions and resources. The author has treated 
American history from this viewpoint and has pro- 
duced a remarkably useful and interesting work. 
In fact, so’interesting is it that the general reader 
will find it quite as absorbing as the student will 
find it helpful. Abundant illustrations and some 
photographs of good relief maps add value to the 
volume. 


Selected Readings from the Most Popular 
Novels.— William Mather Lewis, A.M. N. Y., 
Hinds & Noble. $1.25. 


These Selected Readings should prove useful 
not only to public readers, but also to students of 
modern literature. The passages are taken mainly 
from the literature of to-day as found in novels 
that have a vogue and in short stories in magazines. 
Dickens and George Eliot also are represented, 
but they are the only ‘‘past masters” who find a 
place. The grave and the gay are well balanced 
in the choice of subjects, and Mr. Lewis has sup- 
plied some excellent suggestions for readers. 


Famous Men of the Old Testament.— Morton 
Bryan Wharton, D.D. N. Y., E. B. Treat & 
Co. $1.50. 


This is a volume of lectures, or sermons, on the 
leading celebrities of Hebrew history. They are 
marked by careful analysis of character and motive, 
the tone is conservative and chastened, and the 
diction is clear and forcible. When lessons are 
drawn or application, as exemplars or warnings, 
is made to the Christian life, the method is simple 
and suggestive, and entirely without that forced 
treatment that so often detracts from the dignity 
of such discourses. The volume will be valuable 
for private devotional reading. 


Yosemite Valley Through the Stereoscope.— 
Charles Quincy Turner. Underwood & Under- 
wood, N. Y. 


This is one of the later volumes in Underwood 
& Underwood’s series of books on travel accom- 
panied by the well-known stereoscopic pictures 
with their wonderful depth of perspective and life- 
size effect. The volume opens with a short but 
complete history of the valley. Then the reader 
is personally conducted through this interesting 
region by photographs supplementing the admirable 
descriptive text. These photographs viewed through 
the stereoscope make the journey a very real one 
and give the sensation of being actually present 
on the spot. 


LIBRARY TABLE: GLIMPSES OF NEW BOOKS 


The Jumping Frog. Mark Twain. Illus- 
trated by F. Strotham. N. Y., Harper & Bros. 


Messrs. Harper & Bros. have published what 
might be called a‘ complete and definitive edition” 
of Mark Twain’s famous little story. Here you 
may read the story. as the author puts it, “‘in English, 
then in French, then clawed back into a civilized 
language once more by patient, unremunerated 
toil.” Here, too, you may read of the lo e which 
surrounds this story and of a certain ‘classical 
source’? which worked backward. Indeed thi 
‘*story of this story’’ may be said to be as humorous 
as the story itself. The illustrations by Strotham 
are excellent. 


Scudder. 
$1.50. 


A Listener in Babel. Vida D. 
Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Miss Scudder has given us a minute analysis of 
the various influences which molded the character 
of a young, wealthy, esthetic woman, English- 
born of an American mother, who joins a ‘‘settle- 
ment” colony in an American city. The conversa- 
tion embraces every variety of sentiment, anarch- 
istic, artistic, socialistic, ecclesiastic and others. The 
book will repay the reader by supplying abundant 
subjects for thought about social conditions. 


The Shutters of Silence. G. B. 
N. Y., Smart Set Pub. Co. $1.50. 

This book is in many ways unique. It tells of 
a youth taken from a Canadian Trappist monastery 
and sent back to a world which he has learned to 
look upon as a sink of corruption, fit only to bc 
prayed for, the chief sinners of which are women. 
It is difficult to say whether the strength lies in 
the descriptions of the monastic life, in the raré 
touches visible on the background of the scenes, 
in the strong contrasts of human character, in the 
delicate painting of a pure and faithful love; but, 
wherever the secret force lies, the whole is a story 
of remarkable power and charm. ? 


Burgin. 


The Courtship of M les Standish. By Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. With Illustrations by 
Howard Chandler Christy. Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
Merrill. 

This is a very elaborate edition of Longfellow’s 
well-known poem, printed upon heavy, beautifu: 
paper and illustrated with many drawings by Mr 


Christy. Those who are fond of Mr. Christy’s work 
will find this book fully up to expectation, for 
the pubishers have done all in their power to make 
it attractive. 


Four-in-Hand. Gerald Anthony. N. Y., D. 


Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


This is not a sporting book. The Four-in- 
Hand is a team of four young persons left by a 
grandfather as wards of some ‘‘society’’ people, so 
as to escape from the tyrannyof a grand-aunt 
The narrative is full of life and motion and is well 
constructed. It deals largely with fashionable life, 
but, while the frivolities, scandals and hollowness 
are largely in evidence, there is a deep sense of the 
really miserable undercurrent of unhappiness to 
which the devotees of fashion are ever liable. 
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Good-bye, Proud World. Ellen Olney Kirk. 
Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

This is a story of a newspaper woman who, 
just as she is weary of the “strenuous life’’, finds 
herself recognized as the sole heiress of a property 
which enables her to retire to a Connecticut seaport. 
The novel is a good one, full of amusing and clever 
sketches of character, well-balanced movement, 
love-making and human interest. 


Holt of Heathfield. Caroline Atwater Mason. 
N. Y., The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


Murray Holt is the whose-souled, athletic 
pastor of the Old North Church of Heathfield 
with its highly aristocratic congregation. He 
dares to be democratic in his sympathy with the 
workers in the factor es, and hence all the trouble 
which centers around two young ladies of his flock 
—one a susceptible, fashionable specimen, the other 
strong-minded, daring and self-possessed. It is 
an excellent story, well planned, well told, full of 
life, action and human interest, entirely worthy of 
standing alongside its author’s previous good work. 


Lesley Chilton.—Eliza Orne White. Boston, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

Lesley Chilton is a young woman decidedly of the 
modern school. She aspires to set the world straight 
upon the subject of the Higher Education of 
Women and prepares an article for a magazine. 
The relentless fate which presides over the destinies 
of so many brings her in contact with a much older 
man, a widower, father of a family, who has written 
in the same magazine upon the same subject, 
but from the opposite point of view. They fall in 
love with each other, and, while she protests that 
she will never give up her convictions, they are 
“made one.’’ The many characters in the book 
are admirably handled, and the individuality of 
each is so cleverly maintained that they form a 
very interesting group of personages. This, after 
all, is one of the best tests of a good novel, and 
such a one is ‘‘ Lesley Chilton.” 


The Mills of Man.—Philip Payne. N. Y. and 
Chicago, Rand, McNally & Co. 

This is a political novel of force and character. 
It deals with the condition of machine State 
politics in Illinois, and especially in Chicago. 
Like most of the political fiction of to-day, it is an 
exposure of that utter want of honor and honesty 
which is characteristic of modern politics. Mr. 
Payne has exhibited rare talent in depicting his 
characters, some of whom stand out with remark- 
able clearness, and, with the license which is his 
privilege, he makes the mills of man, set in motion 
by a homely millionaire, grind out some measure of 
retributive justice. Works of this character threaten 
to be as plentiful as historical novels, but this one 
deserves a better fate than many of its companions. 


Stella Fregelius.—H. Rider Haggard. N. Y., 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 

The heroine of this latest work of Rider Haggard, 
while in no sense a copy, reminds one of Minna in 
Sir Walter Scott’s ‘Pirate.’ She is a Danish 
maiden, born in England, saturated, so to speak, 
with the spirit of the Runes, and her history affords 
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the author an opportunity for displaying in thx 
field of psychology the uncanny imagination 
with which his name is associated in connection 
with ‘‘King Solomon’s Mines”’ and “She.” The 
mainspring of the story is an invention of the 
nature of wireless telephony, but its inventor, 
dreamer of dreams, finally passes beyond the 
material world and establishes communication 
with the world of spirits. Mr. Rider Haggard still 
retains the force that carried him to the frontin 
fiction. 


The Spirit of the Service. Edith Elmer Wood. 
N. Y., The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

The Spirit of the Service is that spirit of 
fidelity to the discipline and the traditions of the 
navy which actuates its officers. In its present 
application it is that which guided Captain Cart- 
wright in every step of his career from his removal 
from the Brooklyn Navy Yard at the bidding 
of politicians to the height of his fame as a hero 
of Manila Bay. 


Mrs. J. Worthington Woodward.—Helen 
Beekman. N. Y., Brentano’s. $1.25. 

A note is prefixed to this novel, from which we 
learn that it has previously been published under 
the title of ‘‘ Dainty Devils,’’ but, as that ominous 
name was capable of misinterpretation, a milder 
one was adopted. Beyond all doubt, the former 
title was applicable to some of the characters. It 
is a tale of a young girl, daughter of a German 
refugee, brought up in the seclusion of a New 
England village and in a home of limited means, 
who marries a New York millionaire and steps at 
once into the maze of the wealth, intrigve, and 
fashion of the city. She writes the story of her 
experiences of fashionable life, often with naive in- 
nocence, always with the freshness of a strong 
individuality, and the climax is brought about 
by the deviltry of a relative. 


The Hermit. Charles Clark Munn. Boston, 


Lee & Shepard. $1.50 

A girl and boy, companions from childhood, grow 
up to the verge of womanhood and manhood, 
loving, but never telling their love. They part— 
the maiden to become the school teacher of her 
native village, the youth to amass a fortune in the 
city. How to bring them together again is the 
problem of The Hermit. Around the solution 
is gathered an amount of woodcraft and observation 
of nature, many pictures of village life in all its 
pettiness and pathos, much skilful delineation of 
characters, some humorous, some dignified. It is 
a quiet love-story, with the good old-fashioned 
moral of fidelity rewarded and sordidness punished. 


Sally of Missouri. R. E. Young. N. Y., 
McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 

‘Sally of Missouri’ is a novel of more than or- 
dinary force in the delineation of character. The 
scene of the story is laid in the mining district of 
southwest Missouri, where a young New Yorker 
is brought in contact with a daughter of the State 
who is in every respect a beautiful type of woman- 
hood. Dramatic situations abound and the literary 
quality of the work is high. 
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The Lost King. Henry Shackelford. N. Y., 
Brentano’s. $1.25. 


The lost King is the son of Louis XVI, angen see | 
known as Louis XVII, although he never reigned. 
As an historical novel the tale is up to the average. 
There is abundance of movement, the accessories 
of the scheme of deliverance are well conceived, 
the uplasibility of Napoleon’s action in getting 
rid of a possible obstacle to his all-consuming 
ambition, the hint of a strong motive for the execu- 
tion of the Duc d’Enghien in after days, and the 
visiting of his sin on Barras, are artistic and skilful 
touches. Taken all in all, ‘““The Lost King” is 
well worth reading. 


Christian Thal. M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis 
Blundell). N. Y., Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.50. 

Christian Thal is a pianist who gains a world- 
wide fame. As achild he is taken up by an actress, 
whose voice has failed, and who devotes her life 
to his training and support, anxious for nothing 
but his greatness. In a mountain resort of Germany 
he meets with a young English maiden with whom 
he falls in love. and his love is warmly returned. 
The working out of a plot complicated by the ego- 
tistical and passionate temperament of the genius, 
the jealousy of the elder woman and the faithful 
and dignified love of the younger one, reflects 
credit upon Mrs. Blundell and proves her to bea 
writer of no mean powers. 


Deborah Gray. Frances C. Ingraham. N. Y. 
and Washington, The Neale Pub. Co. 


This story has two centers united by a common 
interest, that interest being the identity of a child 
found in the arms of a woman killed in a railroad 
accident. One of the centers lies in New England, 
where, as it is the fashion of modern fiction to repre- 
sent, the majority of persons speak only words of epi- 
grammatic wisdom. The othercenter liesin a Southern 
city, where the women band together in a Helping- 
Hand Society, and life is softened and rendered 
beautiful by mutual ministrations. 


Cheerful Americans.—Charles Battel Loomis. 
N. Y., Henry Holt & Co. 

There is a breeziness and humor to the stories in 
this book which is delightful. Mr. Loomis has 
portrayed several American types with much in- 
sight and felicity. Swapped Languages is one of 
the most delightful humorous stories that has ap- 
peared in recent American fiction. Those who are 
in search of a good laugh will find it in this ex- 
ceedingly clever collection of short stories. 


Thompson’s Progress.—C. J. Cutliffe Hyne. 
N. Y., The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


The creator of Captain Kettle has fully main- 
tained his reputation in this new work. A mine 
lad, expert poacher, mill-hand, inventor and ‘‘what- 
not,”’ rises to be a baron of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. It is a bold conception, 
admirably worked out, and that, too, without so 
much of the Baron Munchausen style such as is met 
in Captain Kettle’s Adventures. The book ripples 
with humor at times; even when events appear 
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about to turn out tragically there is a humorous 
undercurrent; and the persistent energy of Thomp- 
son is bewildering. His retaining his poaching 
propensities up to the very last is peculiarly rich, 
while the way in which he gains his clever and 
sympathetic wife is one of the most telling ex- 
amples of the adage that “faint heart ne’er won 
fair lady.” 


The Lions of the Lord.—Harry Leon Wilson. 
Boston, Lothrop Publishing Co. 


In this romance of the old West, the author 
draws a vivid picture of the Mormon Settlement of 
Salt Lake City. The central character is a religious 
mystic, who in time comes to see that Mormonism 
fails in its ethical teachings. The tale is in fact an 
arraignment of that sect. Despite certain dramatic 
incidents, the story is somewhat drawn out and lags 
in spots. The novel will hardly rival The 
Spenders, the author’s previous work, though it 
is not without merit and strength. 


A Partnership in Magic.—Charles Battell 
Loomis. Boston, Lothrop Publishing Co., 
$1.00. 


This is one of the most delightful child stories 
that has appeared in along time. It bubbles with 
freshness and humor and good-fellowship. Bob 
and his wonderful ‘‘gift,’’ coupled with his “‘lack of 
imagination,” form a delightful medium in Mr. 
Loomis’s hands. A word, too, should be said about 
the illustrations, which are excellent. 


The Little Tea Book.—By Arthur Gray. 
Over the Black Coffee.—By Arthur Gray. 
N. Y., Baker & Taylor Co. $1.25 per volume. 


These two charming little volumes, bound in origi- 
nal little sacks and matting,contain all the lore 
of coffee and tea. Devotees of the cup will find 
them both enjoyable and instructive. They are 
charming. 


A. Bayard from Bengal.—F. Anstey. N. Y. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 


Those who remember the humorous and ludicrous 
situations of Vice Versa and The Brass Bottle will 
be somewhat disappointed with this work of F. 
Anstey. Theattempts at humor are poorer, and the 
ridicule aimed at fashionable London society is 
inclined to be pointless., Occasionally, in the 
Parables of Piljosh, which are appended to the 
story, there are some good hits. Mr. Anstey does 
not seem to have upheld in this book the repu- 
tation of Vice Versa. 


The Young Woman in Modern Life.—Bev- 
erly Warner, D.D. N. Y., Dodd, Mead & Co. 
85 cents. 

We may call this book a series of addresses to 
young women on their life at work and at play, on 
their responsibilities as wielders of a powerful influ- 
ence on each other and the sterner sex, on their 


There is wis- 


marriage, on their religious vocation. 
It is a good 


dom in every one of the chapters. 
book. 
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Commercialism is a subject that has been 
spoken of and written about ad nauseam. A 
certain ignominy certainly rests upon the 
word. In the current issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly, John Graham Brooks, in “Is 
Commercialfsm in Disgrace?’’ arrives at a 
somewhat pessimistic conclusion. Still he 
thinks that conditions may in time change. 
Listen to him: 

It would be but the fool’s paradise to cozen our- 
selves with the hope that the evils of commercialism 
will much abate until we desire other objects more 
eagerly than we desire what the overdoing of com- 
mercialism gives us—that is, the too long list of our 
materialistic excesses; the unnatural lust for big- 
ness, glare, intensity, display, strain and needless 
complication. In coming days, wien the national 
heart, perhaps from very surfeit, sickens of all 
this, and looks for peace and health in simpler and 
less distracted ways, it may then be that our span 
can be lived out with new capacity for achievement 
more consistent with serenity, repose and gladness. 

True to its ideals, the magazine is devoted 
to a number of serious contributions, sane in 
treatment and conservative in subject. Chief 
among them are ‘“‘ Wall Street and the Coun- 
try,”’ by Charles A. Conant; ‘‘Lynching: A 
Southern View,’’ by Clarence H. Poe; ‘‘ Rec- 
ollections of Lincoln,’’ by Henry Villard; 
‘‘English and American Cousins,’’ by Thomas 
Wertworth Higginson; ‘‘A Basket of Chips,’’ 
by Henry Oldys; ‘‘ Fra Paolo Sarpi,’’ by A. D. 
White; ‘‘Timotheos and the Persians,’’ by J. 
Irving Manatt; ‘‘George Borrow,”’ by H. W. 
Boynton; ‘Cicero in Maine,’’ by Martha 
Baker Dunn; and ‘‘Cynicism,”’ by Arthur 
Stanwood Pier. In fiction interest the num- 
ber is strong although the contributions are 
few. Good stories are contributed by Charles 
Miner Thompson, Robert Herrick, and Bea- 
trice Hanscom. 


x x 


The prevailing view of animal life is largely 
sentimental. Animal instinct is more or less 
demoralized by contact with human life. 
Such are the conclusions arrived at by John 
Burroughs in ‘‘Current Misconceptions in 
Natural History,’’ printed in the February 
Century. Speaking of misconceptions of 
wild life he writes as follows: 


It seems as if the public was ready and even eager 
to believe that the animals are at least half human. 
The fact does more credit to our hearts than to our 
heads. It is a sentimental view of animal life, 


which has its good side and its bad side. Its good 
side is its result in making us more considerate and 
merciful toward our brute neighbors; its bad side is 
seen in the degree to which it leads to a false inter- 
pretation of their lives. The notion gains credence 
with us that the animals have schools and courts of 
justice, that they practise capital punishment upon 
their criminals, that they train their young in the 
way they should go, and that they have a materia 
medica of their own and practise a rude kind of 
surgery upon themselves, amputating injured limbs 
and mending broken ones. This tendency is no 
doubt partly the result of our growing humanitar- 
ianism and feeling of kinship with all the lower or- 
ders of creation, and due partly to the fact that we 
live in a time of impromptu nature study, when 
birds and plants and trees are fast becoming a fad 
with half the population, and when the “yellow” 
reporter has invaded the fields and woods. Never 
before in my time have so many exaggerations and 
misconceptions of the wild life about us been cur- 
rent in the popular mind. 


‘*‘Bric-a-Brac Auctions in New York,’ by 
Albert Bigelow Paine; ‘‘Fable and Wood- 
myth,’’ by Ernest Thompson Seton; ‘‘ Thack- 
eray’s Friendship with an American Family;”’ 
““A Fiji Festival,’’ by John La Farge; ‘‘ Ro- 
man Villas,” by Edith Wharton; ‘‘ Henry 
Van Dyke,’’ by Hamilton W. Mabie; ‘‘The 
Dalai-Lama’s New ‘Tseboum’ from Paris,”’ 
by J. Deniker; ‘“‘In the Alps on a Motor Bi- 
cycle,’”’ by Joseph Pennell; and ‘‘ How to Live 
Long.’’ by Roger S. Tracy are other contribu- 
tors of more than passing interest. Maud 
Wilder Goodwin’s ‘‘Four Roads to Paradise’”’ 
and Jack London’s ‘‘The Sea Wolf” are still 
continued. Shorter stories are contributed 
by George Schock, Anne Douglas Sedgwick, 
J. J. Bell, and Roy Rolfe Gilson. 

ae 

Who has not, like Browning, been capti- 
vated by the haunting witchery of Italy? 
According to Israel Zangwill, the beauty of 
Italy is mere elemental spoil for the ‘‘autoch- 
thones.’’ ‘‘In Italian Fantasies,’’ which we read 
in Harper’s for the month, he elaborates 
this theory as follows: , 


When the Goths besieged Rome, Belisarius 
hurled down upon them the statues of the mauso- 
leum of St. Angelo, and the tomb was turned to 
a citadel. To-day the Goths are invited up to see 
the statues—for a fee—and every citadel of reality 
is turned to a mausoleum-museum. St. Angelo, 
that has stood the storms of eighteen centuries, is 
the perquisite of a facetious warder who gabbles 
automatically of Beatrice Cenci, /a pia bella ra- 
gazza d’/talia, as he points out her pitiful if dubious 
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dungeon. Where St. Clara walked—in the foot- 
steps of St. Francis—leaving the marks of her mirac- 
ulous feet, a buxom native of Siena expects her 
obolus. Outside the pyramid-shadowed cemetery 
where Keats lies under his heart-broken epitaph, a 
Roman urchin turns supplicatory somersaults. 

The beauty of Italy is mere elemental spoil for 
the autochthones; yet how strange the existence 
of the Neapolitan swimmer whose métzer is to dive 
for coppers when the steamer sails for the witching 
cliffs of Sorrento, and to cry in enticing gurgling- 
ness, "Money in the water!” the spluttering syl- 
lables flowing into one another as in the soft patois 
of Venice. Precisely when the Bay of Naples is a 
violet dancing flame, and Vesuvius majestically 
couchant sends her white incense to the blue, and 
vou are tranced with beauty and sunshine, comes 
this monetary merman to drag you down to the 
rar pt hs. 

Delightful as is Mr. Zangwill’s article, there 
ure others of equal, if of less artistic interest. 
‘hief among them are ‘‘ America’s Uncon- 

Mountain,’’ by Frederick A. Cook; 
Rlephant Drive in Siam,”’ by Alan H. 
Burgoyne; ‘“‘The Trick of Education,’’ by 
Alice Meynell; ‘‘The Mariner’s Compass,’’ by 
Simon Newcomb; “‘ The University of Athens,” 
by Charles F. Thwing; ‘‘The Cruise of the 
‘Tonquin’,’’ by Cyrus Townsend Brady; 
and ‘Tailoring Animals,’’ by Henry C. 
McCook. In fiction the issue is unusually 
rich. ‘‘Sir Mortimer,’’ Mary  Johnston’s 
novel, is still continued. The number, variety 
and excellence of the short stories are worthy 
of note. The following names attest to their 
worth: Netta Syrett, Robert W. Chambers, 
Margaret Sutton Briscoe, Roy Rolfe Gilson, 
Una L. Silborrad, Norman Duncan, Van Tassel 
Sutphen and May Harris. 


The great increase in the use of electricity 


is steadily gaining ground. Arthur Good- 
rich in the current number of the World’s 
Work has an interesting and authoritative 
article on this subject entitled: ‘‘ Providing 
the World with Power.’’ Of the future of 
this great force he has this to say: 

It has been estimated, for example, that less than 
seven per cent. of the power used in manufacturing 
plants in the United States is electric. New uses 
of electricity of which there is now definite promise 
will readjust many settled conditions of living. 
fransmission lines in their further development, 
the wireless telegraph, the wireless telephone, the 
railway motor eventually to run heavy freight and 
passenger trains, the storage battery, the new lights 
that men like Mr. Charles P. Steinmetz and Mr. 
Peter Cooper Hewitt have invented, and the 
chemical discoveries that have been made—before 
these are all adapted to their many uses other 
great improvements will be made and hundreds of 
lesser inventions will be working in all parts of the 
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AMONG THE FEBRUARY 


MAGAZINES 


A mechanical invention makes one thing possible: 
an electrical invention often makes a hundred 
things possible and simplifies a hundred more. It 
flashes a pillar of fire before the advancing civili- 
zation of the world. 

In addition there are 
merit. Important among these are ‘The 
President and Wall Street,’’ by Sereno §S. 
Pratt; ‘‘The Work of Augustus Saint-Gau- 
dens,”’ by Charles H. C~ffin; ‘‘ Profits of Gar- 
den and Orchard,”’ by B. T. Galloway; ‘‘ The 
Panama Canal and the Mississippi Valley,’ 
by Charles M. Harvey; ‘‘Lumbering by 
Machinery,”’ by A. H. Smith; ‘‘One Trust 
and What Became of It,’’ by Henry Wysham 
Lanier; ‘‘Perfect Feeding of the Human 
Body,’’ by Isaac F. Marcosson; ‘‘The Public 
Schools of a Boss-Ridden City,’’ by Adele 
Marie Shaw; ‘‘The Work of a Wireless Tele- 
graph Man,” by Winthrop Packard; ‘The 
Emigrant Jews at Home,”’ by Ezra S. Brudno; 
“South <Ainerica and Our Responsibility,”’ 
by W. M. Ivins, Jr.; and “A British View of 
American Schools,’’ by Alfred Mosely, C.M.G. 
Added to these many and diverse features 
is ‘‘The March of Events,” 


with its running 
comment and criticism of the events of the 
month. 


other articles of 


a 

The Cosmopolitan for February is full of 
good things. The leading article in the num- 
ber is ‘‘The Conquest of Asia by Russia,’ 
by John Brisben Walker. Mr. Walker writes 
foreibly upon the subject: 

In 1581 Russia began her march across the« 
Asiatic continent. At that time her advance posts 
were but cight hundred miles from St. Petersburg. 
To-day Russia stretches in an unbroken line of five 
thousand miles. Three hundred and twenty years 
have been consumed in this slow progress, advanc- 
ing, fighting, retreating; but each decade marked 
Russia’s march toward the Pacific. At such times 
as the attention of other nations was distracted by 
war, then it was that Russia chose to make bold 
moves. While the batteries of England and Franc« 
were forcing the bastions of Sebastopol, the Gov- 
ernor-General of the Siberian provinces was begin- 
ning his conquest of China. Always this variegated 
people—civilized, half-civilized and barbarous— 
were united body and soul, with a single ideal— 
‘*Russia, Mistress of the World!”’ 

And to-day, what a vast section of the globe does 
not the Russian empire encompass! In its progress 
to the East, the Trans-Siberian Railway has crossed 
five rivers, each more than three thousand miles in 
length, each a stream as long as or longer than the 
Mississippi. 

From the scratches made here and there on this 
vast area, they are already taking out twenty-five 
millions of gold annually—yet this is mined by the 
crudest methods and under every adverse circum- 
stance. One place is worked for gold, where it is 
known that it exists in a hundred. 
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Slowly, patiently, step by step, decade after de- 
cade, the march toward the Pacific was kept up. 

Paul Potter’s paper on ‘‘ The Art of Drama- 
tizing Novels’’ wil! interest all who have a 
predilection for this delectable industry. 
‘Methods of Inducing Sleep,”’ by John Elfreth 
Watkins, Jr., will surely find many readers who 
are eager for such knowledge. ‘‘The Dicov- 
ery of Gold in Australia,” by Samuel E. Moffett; 
“Recent Advances in Astronomy,” by Sir 
Robert Ball; ‘‘Peru and the Pizarros,” by 
Cyrus Townsend Brady; ‘‘ The Breadth of Her- 
hert Spencer’s Teaching,” by Logan G. McPher- 
son: ‘‘The Diary of King Edward VIII, edited 
‘*Crvptography,” by George Wilkes; 
“Cantains of Industry”? (William Ellis Corey 
ind George Cadbury); and‘ Moose and Caribou 
Hunting,” by Charles R. Flint, will likewise 
ind a wide audience. H. G. Wells, Frank 
Danby, David Graham Phillips, Mary Sinton 
and Seumas MacManus contribute 
ction and help to round out a number signal- 
ed by great attractiveness and interest. 


by -—— 


Lewis, 


McClure’s for February is essentially a fic- 
tion number although there are several good 
articles of serious merit. Among these John 
la Farge’s ‘‘War’’ in the series of ‘‘ Master- 
vieces of Painting,’’ deserves special mention. 
Then there is ‘‘The History of the Standard 
(il Company” by Ida M. Tarbell, which 1s 

\using so much discussion. Ray Stannard 

aker contributes one of his characteristic 

ipers entitled ‘‘A Corner in Labor”’ in which 

: describes what is happening in San Fran- 
isco where unionism holds undisputed sway. 

‘Sketching under Fire at Antietam,’ by 
Frank H. Schell, is a war correspondent’s per- 

mal account of his experience during the 
attle. In fiction there are a number of good 

ories. ‘‘Prince Roseleaf and a Girl from 
i.ansas,’’ by Miriam Michelson, is a delightful 
ry of continental travel. ‘‘The Fugitives 

Pleasure,’’ by Lloyd Osbourne, and ‘‘ The 
Aliens,’”’ by Booth Tarkington are two stories 
high merit. Other contributors 


ikewise of 
Rex E. Beach, R. F. Foster, 


fiction are 


Morocco is still very much in the public eye. 
Through the Rebel Country of the Moors,”’ 

Albert H. Danforth, in Outing for Febru- 
ary, throws new light on this picturesque 
country. The treatment accorded foreigners 
there is thus described: 

The streets of Fez are very narrow and crowded, 
he main thoroughfares being but from six to eight 


feet in width, and it is only with great difficulty that 
our soldiers could force a passage-way through 
them. We were always greeted with scowls and 
curses, and frequently spat upon; but there was no 
use in attempting to return these courtesies, for the 
offenders were in too great a majority. Indeed, 
there was always danger that some fanatical Moor 
would rush up and either shoot or stab one of us 
before we could prevent it. Fear of the Sultan is 
the only thing that holds these people in check. 
The Sultan so often has been mulcted in heavy dam- 
ages on account of the murder of a Christian sub- 
ject in his domains that he visits swift and severe 
punishment upon offenders; and not even the 
mosque is a safe refuge, as it once was, for the fanat- 
ical Moor who murders a Christian. 

The sporting articles of the number are of 
the usual high standard typified by the maga- 
zine. Of interest in this field are ‘‘Holes by 
Accident in Golf,” by George Hibbard; 
‘Into the Mists of Mt. McKinley,’”’ by Robert 
Dunn; ‘“‘Jim Abu Finds an Elephant,’’ by 
Caspar Whitney; ‘‘A Skirmish in the Bush,”’ 
by Edwin Sandys; ‘‘The Great Cuthbert 
Rookery,’”’ by Herbert K. Job; ‘ Photo- 
graphing Field Dogs in Action,” by Edward 
A. Donnally and “Breathlessness,” by A 
Tait McKinley. ‘‘Animals in Art,” by R. 
Hinton Perry; ‘‘Among the Georgia Crack- 
ers,’ by Clifton Johnson; and ‘‘Sam Hous- 
ton,’’ by Emerson Hough are likewise of in- 
terest. There are a number of stories like- 
wise chief of which is Stewart Edward White's 
continued novel, ‘‘ The Silent Places.”’ 


‘“My Cousin Patricia,’’ by Alma Martin 


Estabrook is the novelette in Lipp'ncott’s 
for the month. There are the usual comple- 
ment of short stories likewise, contributed by 
Francis Howard Williams, Prince Vladimir 
Vaniatsky, Ella Middleton Tybout, Harriet 
Boyer, Arthur Symons, A. Maynard Barbour, 
Clinton Dangerfield, and Elliott Flower. 
George Moore’s well-known ‘‘Avowals’’ are 
continued. In this instalment he discusses 
Walter Pater. ‘‘From Italy to Pittsburg,’’ 
by Maud Howe is a descriptive paper of that 
region where the Pennsylvania Italians come 
from. 


Country Life in America is always inter- 
esting and appeals to a wide class. In the 
current number are several good articles; 
“First Principles of Horseback Riding,”’ by 
John Irving Romer, ‘‘Country Homes of Fam- 
ous Americans’’ (Thoreau), by Oliver Bron- 
son Capen; ‘‘ How to Make a Living From the 
Land,”’ by L. H. Bailey; ‘‘The Indomitable 
Automobile,’”’ by Oliver Bronson Capen and 
Henry Southar; ‘‘How I Became a Ranch- 
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man in California,” by Andrew McNally; 
‘‘Home Grown Grapes in Winter,’’ by David 
M. Dunning; and ‘‘The Break-up of a Coun- 
try Home,”’ by Allen French, are all interest- 
ing and characteristic of the purport of the 
paper. 

The leading article for the month in Frank 
Leslie’s is ‘‘Does It Pay to be a Doctor?” by 
Arthur Goodrich. The rewards in such a ca- 
reer are many and the writer describes them 
with much felicity of treatment and charm of 
style. ‘‘Imported Americans,’ by Brough- 
ton Brandenburg; ‘‘ Miss Flutterly on Politics 
and the Drama,’’ by Charles Battell Loomis; 
*‘On the Taquaménon,”’ by William Daven- 
port Hulbert; ‘‘Making Flowers on Broad- 
way,” and ‘“‘The Fight for Copper,’”’ by Wil- 
liam MacLeod Raine, are other articles of in- 
terest. Arthur H. Adams, Roy Rolfe Gilson, 
Dr. A. C. Seeley, Ellis Parker Butler, Edwin 
Asa Dix, John D. Wells, John T. McIntyre, 
and Harry Irving Greene are responsible for 
the fiction of the number. 

a x 

A character study of ‘‘David H. Greer, 
D.D., New York’s New Bishop-Coadjutor,”’ is 
the leading article in Pearson’s for Febru- 
ary. It well describes the man whose ener- 
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getic efforts have built up one of the strongest 
working parishes in this country. In ‘The 
Story of the States,’’ David S. Barry devotes 
his attention to Michigan. ‘‘Modern Meth- 
ods of Finance,’’ by Henry George, Jr.; “An 
American Woman Sculptor,’ by Abby G, 
Baker; ‘‘The Abdication of Francis Joseph,” 
by A. V.; and ‘‘Why Shakespeare Appeals to 
Actor and Audience”’ are other contributions 
of merit. There are a number of good short 
stories and poems to round out the number. 


An interesting afternoon with Thomas Edi- 
son is described by Waldemar B. Kaempffert 
in The Woman’s Home Companion for 
February under the title of ‘‘A Visit to the 
Home of Thomas A. Edison.”’ 

The number is rich in other good things, too. 
Among them may be mentioned ‘‘ Household 
Pets;”’ ‘‘My Recollections of Abraham Lin- 
coln,’’ by Gibson William Harris; ‘‘The Won- 
ders of the Sky-scraper,’’ by Corydon T. 
Purdy; ‘‘Pet Superstitions of Stage People,” 
by Clara Morris; and ‘‘ The University Woman 
and the Drama,” by Julia Marlowe. ‘‘The 
Farm of the Dagger,’’ by Eden Phillpotts, and 
other good stories, signalize the issue. These, 
with the usual home departments, make up‘an 
attractive number. 








Magazine Reference List for February, 1904 








Artistic, Dramatic and Musical 


American Woman Sculptor, An 
Animals in Art 
Art of Dramatizing Novels, The Cosmopolitan 
Bric-a-Brac Auctions in New York Century 
Flutterly on Politics and the Drama, Miss. . Leslie’s 
*Ibsen’s Apprenticeship Fortnightly 
One Hundred Masterpieces of Painting. ..McClure’s 
Pet Superstitions of Stage People. .W. Home Comp. 
Sketching Under Fire at Antietam.......McClure’s 
University Woman and the Drama 
W. Home Comp. 
Why Shakespeare Appeals to Actor and 
Audience Pearson’s 
Work of Augustus Saint-Gaudens, The World’s Work 


Pearson’s 


Biographical and Reminiscent 
*Adventurer of the Sixteenth Century, An 
Gentleman’s 


Borrow, George........ prcemacaeess sisal save . Atlantic 
Captains of Industry Cosmopolitan 


*Current numbers of quarterly, bi-monthly and 
foreign magazines. 


*Cobden, Richard Edinburgh 
Dalai-Lama’s New ‘“ Tse-Boum” From Paris, 

T Century 
Diary of King Edward VIII., The. . . .Cosmopolitan 
Greer, David H Pearson’s 
Houston, Sam 
Pater, Walter Lippincott’s 
Recollections of Abraham Lincoln, My : 

W. Home Comp. 
Atlantic 
*Some Scouts—But Not Scouting 
*Spencer, Herbert: A Portrait 
*Spencer, Herbert Fortnightly 
Van Dyke, Henry Century 
Visit to the Home of Thomas A. Edison, A 
W. Home Comp. 


Edinburgh 


Educational Topics 


British View of American Schools, A.. World’s Work 
*Irish University, The Fortnightly 
Public Schools of a Boss-Ridden City, The 

World’s Work 
Trick of Education, The 


University of Athens, The Harper’s 
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Essays and Miscellany 


American Mother, The........ Good Housekeeping 
See ge. Se eer ete Atlantic 
Break-Up of a Country Home, The...Country Life 
PCRAEOCUEE FR TAPER. 5. ks ccc scccswes Gentleman’s 
ee ee eae Country Life 
*Current Continental Literature....... Fortnightly 
ee REESE oe ee ee ey ee Atlantic 
English and American Cousins........... Atlantic 
*Fashionable Dinner, The............ Gentleman’s 
WENN coon didiea, So a wes Gus kode nee Edinburgh 
fe ae W. Home Comp. 
Oe ee ee ee Harper’s 
*Miitary Book-Shelf, The............. Edinburgh 
*Reader’s Contribution to the Power of Litera- 
hae” EN ee ere ee ere ae Bibliotheca Sacra 
*Some Old Customs and Superstitions. .Gentleman’s 
TONGA S ARIAS. 6.5 cece cc cscdesees Harper’s 


Historical and Political 


Abdication of Francis Joseph, The...... Pearson’s 
*Athens Under the Franks........... Gentleman’s 
*Occupation as a Test of Prosperity... Fortnightly 
* Bossiak and Russian Social Unrest, The. Fortnightly 


"Congo Question, The... ....<...0...5-. Fortnightly 
Conquest of Asia by Russia, The..... Cosmopolitan 
Dramatic History of South America, The 

pies aun Se AEE Sc te ade eis nial Cosmopolitan 
*Eastern Problem, The............... Fortnightly 
I oe hasosies ooo ae ei unwcm anes Pearson’s 


Panama Canal and the Mississippi Valley, The 
World’s Work 


President and the People, The....... World’s Work 
*Secession of Panama, The........... Fortnightly 
*Situation in Morocco, The........... Fortnightly 


South America and Our Responsibility. World’s Work 


Religious and Philosophical 


Breadth of Herbert Spencer’s Teaching, The 
Pe ee re ean Smet ay terees rye Cosmopolitan 
*Church History as an Aid to Christian Unity 
PET ep ere Bibliotheca Sacra 
*Development of Scientific Thought, The 
Bibliotheca Sacra 


Te Pe ee eT ee ee Atlantic 
*Influence of the Russian Liturgy . Bibliotheca Sacra 
*Park’s Theological System..... Bibliotheca Sacra 


*Psychological Study of the Words of Jesus, The 
ENO ere hee Bibliotheca Sacra 


*Spencer and the Dangers of Specialism, Herbert 


EC eee eres” §.0.0.0-0.0 9's.» 0 ey 
*Teachings of Christ, and the Modern Family, 

, | AEC ae Se eee Bibliotheca Sacra 
Timotheos and the Persians.............. Atlantic 


Scientific and Industrial 


RT Ee ee eT Outing 
Current Misconceptions in Natural History. .Century 
OPN 65.00.53 Socios daw sce wad Cosmopolitan 
Doctor Air and Doctor Sunshine.Good Housekeeping 
Does it Pay to Be a Doctor?......5 2.2.6. Leslie’s 
Effects of Impure Air, The. ...Good Housekeeping 
*Fungi as Links in the Chain of Life. .. Knowledge 
Home-Grown Grapes in Winter...... Country Life 
How I Became a Ranchman in California 

RE RA 8 Sey eon ee eh rera ener te Country Life 


eee errr oe Century 
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Is Commercialism In Disgrace?......... .Atlantic 
Lumbering by Machinery........... World’s Work 
Mariner's Compass, TN6......... 00000000 Harper’s 
*Marine Steam Turbines.............. Longman’s 
Methods of Inducing Sleep.......... Cosmopolitan 
Modern Methods of Finance............ Pearson’s 


New Ideas in Poultry-House Construction 
ere er ee ee Country Life 
Perfect Feeding of the Human Body..World’s Work 


Profits of Garden and Orchard.......World’s Work 
Providing the World With Power... .World’s Work 
Recent Advances in Astronomy..... Cosmopolitan 


Romances of the World’s Great Mines .Cosmopolitan 
Transplanting a Million-Dollar Industry 

eC LERE REMAN aaa aee ee GIE eS om Country Life 
ae Gentleman’s 
Wonders of the Sky-Scraper, The..W. Home Comp. 
Work of a Wireless Telegraph Man, The 

ee Perey ee ae trig World’s Work 
*World-Building Out of Meteorites..... Knowledge 


Sociologic and Economic 


City Which Drinks from the Sewage, A 
Re er ee ern ey Good Housekeeping 


Corner in Labor, A... ..........6005+. OCIS S 
Emigrant Jews at Home, The....... World’s Work 
Pee BOE CGE, TB. 5 nose cece essene Leslie’s 
From Italy to Pitteburg.............. Lippincott’s 
SRSGCUO ATMUTIONIR. «ooo sc ec escsseane Leslie’s 
Lynching; A Southern View............. Atlantic 
Making Flowers on Broadway............. Leslie’s 
One Trust and What Became of It... World’s Work 
President and Wall Street, The...... World’s Work 
Wall Street and the Country............. Atlantic 


Travel, Sport and Out-of-Doors 


America’s Unconquered Mountain........ Harper's 
Among the Georgia Crackers.............. Outing 
PAL the Gate OF TI... 2. os sccssvnn Badminton 
Beautiful Riso Rivo.......... Good Housekeeping 
a ft err rere Badminton 
**‘ Burning the Waters” in the Mediterranean 
Oey Re ree tre Badminton 
*Capping in the Hunting Field........ Fortnightly 
*Central Asia and Tibet............... Knowledge 
Elephant Drive in Siam, An............. Harper's 
a Be Sarr ree ee reer Century 
First Principles of Horseback Riding. .Country Life 
ao ee eee eee Badminton 
Holes by Accident in Golf................ Outing 
How to Sail an Ice Yacht.........0.0se000% Outing 
*Humors of Eastern Travel........... Longman’s 
In the Alps on a Motor-Bicycle........... Century 
Into the Mists of Mt. McKinley............ Outing 
Indomitable Automobile, The........ Country Life 
Sitahian Gireet Oss. .....0scccesvees Gentleman’s 
Jin Abu Finds an Elephant............... Outing 
*Mid-Winter on an Alpine Peak....... Badminton 
Moose and Caribou Hunting......... Cosmopolitan 
Oo ge Leslie’s 
wn oo, ree err eee Edinburgh 
Photographing Field Dogs in Action....... Outing 
*Quail Shooting in Lower Egypt...... Badminton 
I i eo eR KO. ode wee Centur 
*Some Big Lost Norway Salmon....... Edinburg 
Through Rebel Country of the Moors...... Outing 
PE WU Fess hc soncsinstennades Edinburgh 
SNE WENN fos wedene tuNennnwewana Country Life 






























































































THE ALPHABET 
A wondrous thing, the alphabet, 
As doubtless you'll agree, 
No honey from the B we get 
No water from the C. 


The J has never bult a nest: 
No pod enfelds the P; 

And there is nothing to suggest 
A ——— beyond the D. 

No oysters has the R to sell; 
No pupil has the I; 

No house adjoins the modest L; 
No question asks the Y. 


The X is never cross; and O 
From debt is wholly free: 

And cockney H you’d only know 
By its apostrophe. 


No type is measured by the M; 
No sugar spoils the T; 

No Dutchman fashions dykes to stem 
The inrush of the Z. 


No lambkin tags behind the U. 
The U—no wool has she: 

No chinaman up-braids the Q., 
No Scottish tears sheds E. 


The F is sharp, if not acute; 
And A is flat, it’s true; 
While G and N with K dispute 
(Gnu 
The ownership of { New 
Knew. 


The S its $ counts as nought 
But VV, to m 
Sugeests that for these rhymes I ought 
To get a double “V.” 
CHICAGO INTER-OCEAN 


THE SONG OF THE PAVEMENT .. D.T. L. 


They took a little gra 
And they took a little tar 

With various ingredients 
Imported from afar 

They hammered it and rolled it 
And when they went awa‘ 

They said they had a pavement 
That would last for many a day. 


] 


But they came with picks and smote it 
To lay a water main; 
And then they called the workmen 
To put it back again. 
To run a railway cable 
They took it up some more; 
And then they put it back again 
Tust where it was before 


They took it up for conduits 
To run the telephone, 

And then they put it back again 
As hard as any stone. 

They took it up for wires 
To feed the ‘lectric light, 

And then they put it back again, 
Which was no more than right. 


Oh, the pavement’s full of furrows; 
There are patches everywhere; 
You'd like to ride upon it, 
But it’s seldom that you dare. 
It’s a very handsome pavement, 
A credit to the town; 
They’re always diggin’ of it up 
Or puttin’ of it down. 


A REVERSIBLE LOVE POEM DENVER TIMES 
The following lines may be read cither up or dow1 
without altering the sense: 
The stars were all alight, 
The moon was overhead; 
I named her queen of night, 
And she my footsteps led. 
So wondrous fair was she, 
I asked her to be mine. 
As she glanced up at me 
I thrilled with love divine. 


Beside the meadow bars, 

As she stood lingering there, 
Her eves were like the stars, 

In radiance wondrous fair. 
“You're all the world to me.” 

She murmured sweet and shy, 
A thrill of ecstasy 

I felt at her reply. 


Love led us all the way, 

As we turned home again; 
Our hearts were light and gay, 

The world was blissful then, 
Though shadows cross the sky, 

No gloom our hearts could know; 
True bliss is ever nigh 

When hearts are blended so. 


AS A RULE ... MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 


In the morning, when I rise, 

I remark, with sundry sighs, 

“I must give up to-day— 

Too much time I’ve thrown away, 
I must cut out all the frills, 

Frown upon the pace that kills, 
Knuckle down with might and main 
And some lost ground thus regain.”’ 
So soliloquizing, I 

Eat my breakfast on the fly, 

Then my ardor seems to cool— 

As a rule. 














In the evening | retire, 
Troubled with forebodings dire, 
Vowing that another day 

Will behold me on the way 


That persistent plugging brings. 
* Yes,” I mutter, ‘starting in 
Right away, I'll strive like sin. 
Art is long and time is brief 
And I will not come to grief; 
For I’ll sever all the ties 

That I know demoralize.”’ 

But before another day 

Has completely passed away 

I begin to make complaint 

At my self-imposed restraint; 

I am kicking like a mule— 

As a rule. 


As a rule, 
In this great terrestrial school, 





Must be learned again to-morrow. 


Mastered in the future? Nay! 
Preachers say, with solemn zest, 
Man is but a child, at best, 
This comparison is flat— 


He is just a plain damphool, 
As a rule! 


CORRECT SPEECH...... WILLIAM J. LAMPTON...... 
Oh why should the spirit 
Of Grammar be proud, 
With such a wide margin 
Of language allowed? 


Of course there’s a limit— 

“TI knowed”’ and ‘I’ve saw,”’ 
“T seen’”’ and ‘I done it,” 

Are rather too raw; 


But then there are others 
No better than they 
One hears in the talking 
He hears every day. 


‘Where at?’’ asks one person, 


Asks another, ‘“‘did Mary 
Give that bonnet to? 


Hear a maid as she twitters: 
*‘Oh, yes, I went out 
With she and her fellow 
In his runabout.”’ 


And hear a man saying: 
‘*Between vou and I, 
That block of Pacific 
Would make a good buy.”’ 


And this from a mother 
Too kind to her boy: 

“‘T had rather you shouldn’t 
Do things to annoy.” 


And this from a student, 
Concerning a show, 

Who savs to the maiden: 
“Let's you and I go.” 


NEWSPAPER 


To success and wealth—two things 






Lessons taught by aches and sorrow 


Learned to-morrow, will they stay 


Man, methinks, is worse than that: 


THE READER 


Quite thoughtless. And ‘‘ Who,’ 








VERSE 


There’s lots of good people, 
That’s talking like that, 
Who should learn from we critics 

To know where they’re at. 


FATUOUS FABLES...... Me We Meicesvevsesss LONDON OUTLOOK 


There was a man who was so wary 
That e’en of living he was chary. 


Through excess of imagination 
He lived a life of abnegation. 


He would not for a prince’s ransom 
Have got inside a London hansom. 


What other people ate for food 
He conscientiously eschewed. 


Whate’er he drank was twice distilled, 
His meat was surgically killed. 


The air he breathed had got to be 
For ever at the same degree. 


The very mention of bacteria 
Induced in him acute hysteria. 


The sunlight but increased his gloom, 
He saw motes dancing in the room. 


He tried to live in vacuo 
And then of course he had to go. 


Since Nature hates a vacuum 
It’s best to take things as they come. 


WOUAE GE GR 0 noc cc sccvcscccccscsvevsseceste CHICAGO NEWS 


A friend o’ mine just touched me for a ten. 
I had it with me and I let it go. 
I guess the goods will come back to me when 
The lower regions have a fall of snow, 
Or when the toothache worries an old hen, 
Or when the coal man has a heart attack, 
Or pigs with wings sail skyward from the ten— 
Some of those times he’ll let me have it back. 
I knew that when I parted from the yen, 
Knew it as well as I know my own name; 
Knew that I’d never lamp that green again, 
And yet I let him have it all the same. 
Say! Am I soft and easy? I don’t know. 
He lent me twenty some few weeks ago. 


Bs. 


Say! What’s the use of having any friend 

If you can’t brace him when you're stony broke 
And he has got the filthy stuff to lend 

And thinks to lend is just a funny joke? 
I like a man who cheerfully will rend 

A few loose layers from his little roll 
And hand them over with a graceful bend 

And wish you luck in wriggling through the hole. 
On such occasions I always intend 

Refunding at a very early date; 
But darn a dunning lobster who’ll offend 

By hinting at the time he’s had to wait! 
That’s what I got—a dun. It made me mad, 
And so I’m just a ten-spot to the bad. 
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Wit and Humor of the Press 
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Panama has an army, but only half of it is stand- 
ing. The other three soldiers are permitted to sit 
down. wont fleveland Plain Dealer. 

‘And she said there w as worse to tell, but she 
wouldn’t say what it was.” ‘Oh, I don’t believe 
there could be anything worse—if Pd wouldn’t tell 
it!’’—Puck. 

——Mabel—“ Did Gladys have a fashionable wed- 
ding! Maude—“ Very. Why her wedding dress 
was nearly torn off before she got inside the church.” 
— Fudge. 

——'“T have looked over the whole field,’’ said the 
young g author, “and the only thing that pays is a 
good novel!” ‘Wrong again, ” said the philosopher, 

‘Wh: it pays better?’’ said the author. “A bad 
novel,’ said the philosopher.—Lije. 

——‘“And when you have got the number of 
hours in a working day down to the minimum, what 
then?’’ asked the manufacturer. ‘‘Oh, then we’ll go 
in for a thirty-minute hour,” remarked the walking 
delegate.—Yonkers Statesman. 
xyer—"'] hear there is to be another postal 
inve stigation.”’ Myer—* What’s the matter now?” 
Gyer—"It is reported that a man in one branch of 
the department had a chance to acquire a few extra 
dollars _and didn’t.””—Chicago Daily News. 

‘““Didn’t you say there were accidentals in 
that music?” asked Mr. Cumrox. ‘A great many,” 


>” 


answered his daughter, who has musical ambitions. 


“Well, it’s a great comfort to know that you were 
not doing it all on purpose.’’—Washington Sitar. 
—‘‘No,” he said, “I’m not sure whether my 
wife’s Christmas gift to me was meant to please me 
or to humble my pride. ” “What did she give you?” 
asked the friend. ‘‘She had a crayon portrait of me 
made by an amateur artist.’’—Philadelphia Ledger. 
—Walter Scott liked to tell the story of his 
meeting an Irish beggar in the street who impor- 
tuned him for a sixpence. Not having one, Scott 
gave him a shilling, adding with a laugh, ‘‘ Now 
remember, you owe me sixpence.”’ “Och, sure 
enough,” said the beggar, “ ‘and God grant you may 
live till I pay you!’’—Youth’s Companion. 
Van Antler (entertaining Witherby at his 
country home)—“ Now, old man, if you should hap- 
en to want anything in the night, just touch this 
Bell. ”  Witherby—‘ Never! I know how hard it is 
to keep servants in the country. Catch me touching 
that bell.” Van Antler—‘ But I assure you, you 
are perfectly safe. The bell doesn’t work.”—Life. 
Customer—“ Waiter, a_ beefsteak! Quick! 
I’m in a hurry!’ Waiter—‘ We haven’t any beef- 
steak, sir!’’ Customer—‘‘A chop, then.” Waiter 
—‘Chops is off!’’ Customer—‘ Well, then, an 
omelet.” Waiter—‘‘Impossible, sir; we és 
Customer—‘‘ What! Why have you nothing at all in 
your restaurant?’’ Waiter—‘“ Yes, sir; we’ve got a 
bailiff ” Customer (sharpening his knife on the 
edge of the plate)—‘‘ Then let’s have one.’’—London 
Tit-Bits. 
——Physician—“ Your ailment lies in the larynx, 
thorax, and epiglottis.’””’ Hooligan—‘‘Indade? An’ 
me afther thinkin’ th’ trouble was in me throat.’’— 


Fudge. 


Teacher—“‘Johnny, what would you doif another 
boy called you a story-teller?” Johnny (age six)— 
“To my face?’ Teacher—“Yes.”°  Johnny— 

‘‘About how big a boy?”’—Pitisburg Bulletin. 
Tommy—‘‘You know that great big piece of 
cake in the pantry, mamma?’ Mamma—‘Yes, 
dear; what about it?’ Tommy—‘Didn’t you say 
it would make me sick if I ate it?’ Mamma—‘'Yes.” 
Tommy—‘‘Well, it didn’t.”—Chicago News. 

Fond Mother—‘ My darling, it is bedtime. All 
the ‘little chickens have gone to bed.” Little Phi- 
losopher—* Yes, mamma, and so has the old hen.” — 
W oman’ s Home Companion. ! 

——‘ What is a ‘Crystal Maze?’’”’ asked Willie’ 
Bobby (lately returned from the city)—“ Why, 
a place full of mirrors that you go into and meet 
yourself coming out.’’—Lippincott’s. 

Goodman—“ Do you ever think of the good 
old saying, that it’s more blessed to give than to 
teceive?’’ Pugsley—** Yes, when I’ve got the boxin’ 
gloves on I do.” —Vogue. 

How he is known: Wife—‘“ Before marriage a 
man is known by the company he keeps.””’ Husband 

“And after?’’ Wife—‘By the clothes his wife 
wears.’’—Town Topics. 

In passing: First Scot—‘‘What sort 0’ 
meenister hae you gotten, Geordie?’’ Second Scot 
—‘‘We seldom get a glint o’ him; six days o’ the 
week he’s envees’ble, and on the seventh he’s incom- 
prehens’ble.”’—Tit-Bits. 

Hardupp—‘“‘I tried to sell those diamonds I 
bought of you, and was told they were not genuine.” 
Jeweler—" Did you sell them?” Hardupp—“ Yes, 
for almost nothing.” Jeweler—‘‘ Well, you go back 
and try to buy them, and you will find out that they 
are genuine. "Exchange. 

——Husband—“ You are not economical.” Wife 
—‘ Well, if you don’t call a woman economical who 
saves her wedding dress for a possible second mar- 
riage, I’d like to know what you think economy is 
like!’”’—Glasgow Evening Times. 

Mrs. Newlywed—“ Let me see, what else do I 
want to order? Oh, yes, you might send me a peck 
of those nice big cranberries.’’ Grocer’s clerk 
(gently) —* Those are not cranberries, madam; they 
are apples.” —Cincinnati Times-Star. 

It is reported that Italy, following the ex- 
ample of France, is about to enter into an important 
treaty with Great Britain, whereby the two coun- 
tries shall be at liberty not to go to war with one 
another should they both be unwilling.—Punch. 

Department Store Ribbon Clerk—‘'I simply 
cannot mesmerize people into buying this ribbon at 
six cents a yard.”” Floor Walker—‘ Well, cut it up 
into two and three-yard lengths and mark it ‘Rem- 
nants—only eleven cents a yard.’’’—udge. 

‘I really don’t see how the bachelors get 
along without a loving helpmate,” began Mrs. 
Benedick. ‘Yes, a woman can help a man in so 
many ways,’ replied her friend. ‘Exactly. Now 
there’s my Henry; whenever he sits down to mend 
a tear in his coat or sew on a button, he alw ays has 
to get me to thread his needle for him,”—Phila- 
delphia Ledger 


’ 
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A TRICK THAT FAILED. 
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Mamma—“ Johnny, I’m disappointed in you.” 

Johnny—‘‘Oh, well, you ain’t just the mother I 
thought you’d be. But it’s too late now to cry 
about it.”’ 


VERNACULAR AT THE ’PHONE 


This is the conversation that took place be- 
tween the girl at one end of the telephone wire 
and the girl at the other end of it: 

“H’lo!”’ 

“Hilo!” 

‘*Thatchoo, Pim?’’ 

“Yeh. Hoozat?’’ 

‘“‘Smee—Nell.”’ 

‘**H’lo, Nell! Smatter?’’ 

‘Nothin’. Thought ’d 
juno Tom Dixon?” 

‘‘No, Oozee?”’ 

““Letcha know 
Kitten Jim?” 

“No. Whatjaknow "bout ’em?”’ 

‘“*Don't speak teach other.”’ 

“Wot strubble?’’ 

‘“‘Tda know. Cumminover soon?’ 

“Yeh. Guesso. B’choor cumminover 
house first.” 

‘“Wilfican. 

“Lot zuvvem.’ 

“Well, ’'ll come. 

“G’bv! Say!” 

““Well?”’ 

“Don’t tell whattitoldjuhbout Kitten Jim.”’ 

“T won't. G’ by!” 

“G’ by!"’—Chicago Tribune. 

——‘‘My brother bought an automobile here 
last week,” said an angry man to the salesman 
who stepped forward to greet him, ‘‘and he says 
you told him if anything broke you would supply a 
new part.”’ 

“Certainly,” 
want?”’ 

“He wants two deltoid muscles, a couple of 
kneepans, one elbow, and about half avard of 
cuticle,’ said the man, ‘“‘and he wants ’em right 
away.’’—Youth’s Companion. 

“Telegraphing without wires is no new thing,” 
remarked the gray-haired passenger. ‘‘Isn’t, eh?”’ 
queried the drummer. ‘‘Not by a jugful,’”’ con- 
tinued the old man. ‘‘Why, sir, when I pub- 
lished a country newspaper forty years ago, I got 
nearly all my telegraph news that way.’’—Chicago 
Daily News. 

Miss Askew—‘‘So your marriage is put 
off?’? Miss Crummy—“Yes, papa is not at all 
satisfied with his position; mamma doesn’t like 
his family connections; auntie thinks he is too 
careless in his dress, and I think Miss Askew 
—‘Yes, what do you think?”’ Miss Crummy—‘‘I 
think I ought to wait till he asks me.’’—Town and 
Country. 


Mrs. Newliwed—‘‘ Bridget, we'll have fried 
eggs for breakfast, and ” Bridget — ‘‘We 
can’t, mum. There’s not an egg in the house.’’ 
Mrs. Newliwed—‘‘ Well, then, just make an omelet. 
I like that better anyway.’”’-—Philadelphia Press. 


The Husband—‘“‘I’ll make out the deposit 
in your name, and all you have to do is take it to 
the bank.’’ The Wife—‘‘But suppose I want to 
draw out some day, how will they know which is 
my money?’’—Brooklyn Life. 


call yup. Say, Pim, 


some time. Say, jeerabout 


tower 


>) 


Gotteny fudges? 


G' by!”’ 


said the clerk. ‘‘What does he 


WIT AND HUMOR OF THE PRESS 


Briggs—‘‘There are a number of strangers 
in town just now.” -Griggs—*‘ How do you know?”’ 
‘Well, to-day I noticed in the cars that quite a 
number of ladies were offered seats.’’—Life. 

AN INTERNAL DIFFICULTY 

Little Archie Richards at the close of the Thanks- 
giving dinner sat at the table with his face suffused 
with tears. His mother was greatly troubled 
With a sweet smile and with gentle intonation 
she put one arm around her little baby boy and 
asked: 

“What is it mamma’s little darling wants?”’ 

But ‘‘mamma’s little darling’’ continued to cry 

Mamma made another effort to find out th 
trouble. 

‘‘Does mamma’s baby boy 
cake?”’ she asked. 

“‘No’m,” said the child, while the tears con- 
tinued to flow. 

“Does he want some more pie?”’ 
inquired. 

‘“‘No’m,”’ he further replied. 

‘“Well,’’ said the mother, making a last effort to 
reach his case, ‘‘tell mamma what baby wants.” 

The little boy managed somehow to say between 
sobs, ‘“‘I want some of this out I’ve got in.” 
Lippincott’s. 

——First Physician—‘And was the operation 
a success?’’ Second Physician—‘‘We can’t tell 
The patient recovered, so we couldn’t perform 
post-mortem,”’—Harper’s Bazar. 

George—‘‘I’m_ surprised that you have a 
lottery at your church fair. Don’t you know that 
gambling is a sin?’? Mabel—‘'Oh, but this isn’t 
gambling. You can’t possibly win anything.’ 
Judge. 

‘But why,” asked the discontented heir, 
“why are you so sure that you can break the 
will?’’ ‘‘My dear sir,” replied the lawyer, smiling 
patronizingly, ‘I drew it up.’-—Cincinnatt Times- 
Star. 

——The Curate—‘‘So the thief overlooked your 
vest in the vestry?’’ The Rector—‘‘ Yes, but stok 
my stole and every surplus surplice.’’ ‘‘Pshaw! 
It’s a wonder the knave left the nave.’’—Life. 

——Visitor—‘‘And what does your father do’”’ 

Little Boy—‘‘Oh, father is a doctor.”’ 

Visitor—‘‘Indeed! I suppose he 
great deal, does he not?’”’ 

Little Boy—‘‘Oh, no. He doesn’t practise any 
more now—he knows how.”’—Pittsburg Bulletin. 

Tommy (aged five)—‘‘Dad, are you fond 
of good music?”’ 

Dad—“' Yes, I am.’’ 

Tommy—‘‘Then why 
drum?’’—ZIllustrated Bits, 

‘““You don’t seem to recognize me this even- 
ing, Miss Wilkins,’’ said the young man who aspired 
to be her ‘‘steady.”’ ‘‘Not recognize you, Jack?” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘What do you mean? Haven't I 
been talking to you allevening?’’ ‘‘ Yes, but you're 
letting that other fellow stay in the room.’”’—Chicago 
Tribune. 

Babby—‘‘ Mamma, would it make any differ- 
ence if the baby took all his medicine at once?’’ 
The Baby’s Mother—‘‘Heavens! Yes!’’ ‘But it 
hasn’t made any difference!’’—Life. 
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WIT AND HUMOR OF THE PRESS 


“Pa, what’s a leading woman?” ‘‘Any mar- 

ried woman, my son.’’—Detroit Free Press. 

“Nature,” said the traveler who was admir- 
ing the view, ‘‘is allus superior to art.’’ ‘‘Dat’s 
what I says,” rejoined Mr. Erastus Pinkley. ‘‘I 
nebber could see de use ob tryin’ to build flyin’ 
machines when you kin raise chickens.’’—Washing- 
ton Star. 

Barnes—‘‘I say, Howes, who was that woman 
[ saw you with t’other evening?’’ Howes—‘‘I 
don’t know; was she a good looker?’’ Barnes— 
‘On the contrary, she was homely as a hedge fence.”’ 
Howes—‘‘I guess that must have been my wife.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 

——'‘‘Never was glad for this impediment in my 
speech but once,’’ said the man from the country. 
‘“When was that?”’ ‘‘Fe-fe-fellow asked me h-h- 
how much I would take for a-a horse, and while 
I-I-I was t-trying to tell him f-forty pounds he 
offered me fifty.’’—Tit-Bits. 


AS IT MAY BE 


‘Hello, Laura, is that you?”’ 

‘*Yes.”” 

‘This is George. Say, I can’t get anything to eat 
down town here to-day. The hotels and restaurants 
are all closed on account of the strike. Havea good 
dinner ready for me this evening when I get home.”’ 

“IT can’t do it, George. The girl-says all the gro- 
cery stores and meat markets out here are closed on 
account of the strike.”’ 

“Well, cook up a pudding or something of that 
kind.” 


‘“‘Can’t do that, either. No milk to-day. The 
milkmen are all on a strike.” 

“Well, great Scott! Can’t you send one of the 
children in with a luncheon of bread and molasses?’’ 

“‘No. Johnny says there are no trains or street 
carsrunning. All the men have just gone on astrike. 
But, say, maybe I can——”’ 

‘Well, goon. Maybe you can what?”’ 

But there was no response. 

Everybody at the telephone office had gone on a 
strike.—Chicago Tribune. 


WHY THEY WENT ASTRAY 


A Buffalo clergyman is bemoaning the loss of 
three trunks, and might, if he were a layman, curse 
the stupidity of a station master up in Franklin 
County, Me. It seems that the reverend gentleman 
when returning from the Rangeley Lake region was 
in a hurry to catch his train. He had but a few 
minutes; and approaching the much-befuddled and 
perspiring agent, pointed out four trunks and said: 

‘“Here! Give me checks for these four.”’ 

‘Where to?”’ gasped the agent, who was anew man. 

‘‘Buffalo,”’ replied the cleric. 

With tremulous hand the agent detached four 
checks, wrote ‘‘ Buffalo’’ on one of them, and thrust 
the four claim checks into the minister’s grasp. 

But the trunks never arrived. One came along 
all right, and the officials are hunting for the other 
three. 

It seems that the new man, being in a hurry, made 
out one check all right and wrote ‘‘Ditto’’ on the 
others.—N. Y. Times. 
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A POLICE TRAP. 


““I SAY, BILL WE CAN’T BE GOING MORE THAN TWENTY MILES AN HOUR! 


WHAT DO YOU THINK?” 
—From Puncel: 
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Open * # # Questions: 


Talks #” With 


Correspondents 








1041. Will you kindly quote for me the speech 
of Croker Harrington in “Iris,’’ when he tells Iris 
the qualities an ideal woman should have, and to 
which she replies: ‘‘And I inspired all that?”—D. 
O. T., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

(‘Than that she should be beautiful to the 
eye and gentle to the ear; that her face should 
brighten when I entered, her hand linger in 
mine when I departed; that she should never 
allow me to hear her speak slightingly of any 
honest man, thereby assuring me she indulged 
in no contemptuous criticism of me when | 
was out of her company; that she should be 
bountiful to the poor, unafraid of the sick and 
unsightly, fond of dumb animals and strange 
children, and tearful in the presence of fine 
pictures and at the sound of rich music.’’] 


1042. Through your columns, please give me 
name of the author of a poem containing the follow- 
ing lines: 

“The night hath a thousand eyes, and the day but 


one; 
Yet the light of the whole world dies with the setting 
sun.” 
Please state where the poem can be found.—G. M. 
Perry, Black River Falls, Wis. 


[The author of the poem in question is Francis 
W. Bourdillon. The poem is as follows: 
LIGHT. 
The night has a thousand eyes 
And the day but one, 
Yet the light of the whole world dies 
With the setting sun. 


The mind has a thousand eyes 
And the heart but one, 
Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done. 
f We do not know whether the author has 
collected his poems in volume form or not.] 


1043. Could you give me the address of Leon 
Mead, an Ohio writer ?—C. A. Senesman, Troy, Ohio. 


[149 Chapin street, Binghamton, New York.] 


1044. Kindly tell me the signification of I. H. Ss 
—W. Peabody, Trenton, N. J. 

[This was originally 1H =, the first two and 
the last Greek letters of /H2OT2, Jesus, but 


its origin was lost sight of, and the Latin 
letter S having been substituted for = it 
became I. H. S., and a Latin word was found 
for each initial. Hence Jesus hominum salvator 
—Jesus the Saviour of men.] 


1045. Will you kindly tell me through your 
department headed Open Questions, who wrote 
the short poem beginning with the following lines, 
and give the complete poem if you can: 

“Say, when you were a little boy, 
And looked up at your dad, 
And saw him scowling awful hard 
And acting awful mad,—” 

These may not be the exact words, but as near as 
I can remember. Will thank you very much for 
the poem.—F. C. Miller, New York. 


1046. Please let me know the author of the 
following lines: 
MAN AND HIS SHOES. 
How much a man is like his shoes; 
For instance, both a sole may lose; 
Both have been tanned; both are made tight 
By cobblers, both get left and right; 
Both need a mate to be complete; 
And both were made to go on feet. 
With shoes the last is first; with man 
The first shall be the last; and when 
The shoes wear out they’re mended new; 
When men wear out they’re men dead too. 
They both need heeling, oft are sold, 
And both in time turn all to mould. 
They both are trod upon, and both 
Will tread on others, nothing loth. 
Both have their ties, and both incline, 
When polished, in the world to shine. 
They both peg out. And would you choose 
To be a man or be his shoes? 
W. J. Hannah, New Zealand. 


1047. Canany one tell where to find an old song 
of the “War of 1812” beginning: 

“Ye Parliament of England 
Ye Lords and Commons too; 
Consider well what you’re about 
And what you’re going to do. 
You’re now at war with Yankees 
I’m sure you'll rue the day 
You roused those sons of Liberty, 
In North America.”’ 


‘And next you sent your Boxer 
To box us all about 
Until an Enterprise—ing brig 
Did beat your Boxer out.” 
—C. C. H., Providence, R. I. 
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(See page 301) 











